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MERICA has been called the land of contrasts. In no tegion of our life is 

there to be found such a glaring contrast as in our treatment of children. 

We are accused of spoiling our children and of giving them too much 

consideration. If it be a fault, it is one that leans to virtue's side; for 

there is no asset in life more valuable morally than the memory of a 

happy childhood. Side by side with this is to be found the most callous 

disregard of the rights of children. The child labor conditions of some of the states is a 
disgrace to our civilization—to say nothing of our Christianity. 


Even from the point of view of business and industry it is uneconomic, having 
been proved an ultimate loss, however attractive the present gain may seem in cheap 
labor. From the point of view of the life of the community, it is folly so colossal as to 
be considered insanity. To “grind the seed-corn” seems wisdom in comparison. If 
modern industry demands the immolation of little children in mills and factories, then 
that is the condemnation of our industry. 


The wealth of a nation cannot be summed up in dollars and cents. In the long 
run its wealth lies in the cleanness of blood, the vigor of brain, and the soundness of 
character of its sons and daughters. How can any of these things be secured if, in the 
very years of growth and education, they are wasting their immature strength over tasks 


fit only for men? 


A deeper note still we must sound to solve this problem aright. A great and 
stable democracy is impossible without the high sense of brotherhood. It was by a 
true instinct that the founders of the republic began with a great declaration of the 
rights of man. It is a faith which in essence is religious. We need a reassertion of 
human rights, and surely the first item in that list must be the rights of the children. 
The present state of affairs is a menace to the republic. What terrible irony it is that 
America should be the laggard in such legislation! What irony that this country needs 
to have its heart stirred. as Elizabeth Barrett Browning stirred England so long ago by 
“The Cry of the Children”: 

But the young, young children, O my brothers, 
They are weeping bitterly! 
They are weeping in the playtime of the others, 
In the country of the free. 
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In the mothers, the wives, the daughters of the farm, toil has many slaves of the Open as abjectly held as 
its slaves of factory and mill. Not for herself alone, but for her daughter's sake, her son's future, 
‘ has the country mother urged the move to town 
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Editor’s Note:—‘‘ Back tothe land!” Itis a popular cry—raised by agitators concerned for them- 
selves who want some one else to do the going back. The wonderful profits to be got from the 
soil, the machinery that works tirelessly, the science that makes certain the reward of energy—these 
have all been glowingly pictured. But what of the woman in the farmhouse? Has it been said of 
her that her days will be full of toil, her life lonely, her outlook limited to a small circle of women as 
tired as herself? No prospectus mentions these things—because they are the things responsible for 
the drift to the cities. How can the drift be turned back? Nobody knows, but everybody does know 
that it will not be accomplished until something is done to put the farm woman on an equality 
with the woman of the city—an equality of labor. Given that, the position of the farm woman is 
an enviable one. Economically she is of extreme importance. The farmer must have his wife and 
children. The nation, if it is to remain virile, must have its constant stream of blood fresh from 
the soil. The market-basket, to be filled at all, must have the product of the country woman’s 
work—her eggs, her butter. Now give her a square deal, give her the advantage of the progress 
of science, and the woman of the farm will stop the drift to the cities. For she will be free. 


T has long been a part of my business is apt to regard the change as the biggest 

to visit farms and investigate them. thing in our national life. 

I have also had to study the United The change must have come from a 

States as a whole. One who has seen’ change in the minds of the people. It is 
America change from a nation composed the outward evidence of something which 
of three farmers to one city-dweller to one has taken place inside the people. The 
having three city-dwellers to one farmer ‘drift to the cities” was a spiritual drift 
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first, then a physical one. It will sometime 
become a drift from the city to the farms— 
there are signs of that now; but first there 
must be a yearning of the spirit toward the 
soil, and then the obedience of the. body. 
And this spiritual drift which has taken 
place cannot be expressed in figures. It 
is only half told in the statistics, for the 
tables and columns show only the extent 
to which it has been effective. They do 
not tell of those country-dwellers who have 
wanted to leave the farm, and for some 
reason could not do it. These things can 
only be told by exploration of the souls of 
the farm-dwellers. 

My explorations of the souls of farmers, 
backed by my own life on a farm, and the 
lives my mother, sisters, aunts, cousins, and 
women neighbors lived, lead me to the 
conclusion that the “drift to the cities” 
has been largely a woman movement. I 
have found the men on farms much more 
contented and happy than the women, 
My mother wanted my father to leave the 
farm, and move to a college town where 
the children could have “a better chance.” 
He did not accede to her wishes; and one 
bit of spiritual drift was checked. But 
just to the degree that farmers have reached 
the plane of letting the wife and daughter 
vote on the future of the family, they have 
been pushed toward the city. Out on 
broad cattle-ranges I have found the men 
and boys filled with the traditional 
joy of open spaces and the 
freedom of spirit which 
goes with it; but in many, 
many cases, their 
women were pining 
for neighbors, for 
domestic help, for 
pretty clothes, for 
schools, music, 
art, and-the things 
tasted when the 
magazines came in. 

So here we have 
one of our great- 
est national prob- 
lems related back 
to that eighth or 
tenth person in our 
population who hap- 
pens to be a farm 
woman. 


Our agricultural pensations. The woman sur- 
ans ; rounded by her flock is 
lifehasbeen falling  yell-nigh economically 


to pieces. The independent 








Farm life has its com- x 
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fragments have been sucked to the cities. 
The pride of the nation once lay in its 
sturdy farmers. From their ranks came 
our statesmen, our scholars, our finan- 
ciers. The iron in the nation’s blood 
came from the blades of scythes and 
sickles, and the polish from its plowshares. 
The farmers fought our battles and built 
our railways and bridges. They have been 
the soldiers of progress. And unless we 
can still maintain a farm life in which the 
greatnesses of American life: can flower, the 
armies of progress will suffer that decadence 
which comes to the hosts of any nation when 
they come from pavements, instead of from 
meadows and plowed fields. 

The farm woman must bear these on- 
coming hosts of strong men, or they will 
not be borne. And unless the farm women 
can live under conditions which make for 
happiness, health, and pride, our whole 
nation will be weakened by the ill health, 
unhappiness, and unrest of these mothers 
and wives. 

There is a movement for better things 
among the farmers’ wives of the land: 
There is a new organization on an inter- 
national scale. There are questioning and 
revolt and progress in the rural homes. 
This idea is finding recognition 
among them: that all the 
prizes of progress are no 

longer to be allowed to go 
to the man-life on the farm, 
while the woman-life is left 
to vegetate. 

The fact is that the 
better conditions which 
have come to farmers 
- through progress 
and invention have 
been largely 
forced upon the 
men. Once the 
two sexes were 
on a parity in the 
matter of labor 
and living. The 
old notion of a very 
competent farmer’s 
wife was the one who 
“washed and mopped, 
and baked and brewed, and 
spun a run and went a-visiting in 
the afternoons.” 
I spent a day in a New England 
neighborhood recently, and at 
the sight of the old stone walls 
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which divide field 
from field, my prairie- 
bred back ached, and 
my fingers bled in 
spirit at the thought 
of the awful labors 
of the farmers of old 
who dug those stones, 
carried them off the 
land, and aligned 
them in those old 
fences. But progress 
came along and em- 
ancipated the man. 
He found that it paid 
to abandon the stone- 
fields and work the 
richer, kinder Western 
lands with machinery. 
He could make more 
money by the use of 
tools on which he rode. 
It became profitable 
to thresh by steam, 
harvest by _horse- 
power, put the corn 
in the soil by machin- 
ery, bind the grain 
with twine, and hoe 
with a_ horse-drawn 
machine. To handle 
manure with a fork 
does not pay when in old-fashioned ways 
means ‘of a machine. 
Potatoes are sliced, 
dropped, dug, cleaned, and elevated into 
wagons by machines. Tomato plants, 
cabbage plants, and the like are planted by 
machines. Ditches are dug and tile laid 
by machines. Hayforks and slings carry 
the hay high up and far back into mows, 
faster and cheaper than it can be done by 
man-power. Horse-rakes, loaders, mowers, 
balers, and tedders pay by displacing men 
and enabling the farmer to do more of his 
“work himself. The shredder and the silo 
do away with corn-husking. 

The farmer has come to be a man who 
operates machines, and his life is made more 
interesting and easeful thereby. There is 
still a great deal of hard drudgery in his 
life, but progress and invention have been 
busy in relieving him of that dreadful 
burden under which our farming ancestors 
bowed, grunted, and sweated. The in- 
ternal-combustion engine, while it has 
transformed the lives of so many city people 




















The spinning-wheel survives today 
only in museums, but in farmhouse 
kitchens daily tasks are performed 
a to woman's 
it can be spread by sorrow. And the cities continue 


to grow, Why not? 


through the motor- 
car, has become the 
chore-boy and handy- 
man of the farm. 

But all these im- 
provements have 
come into the life of 
the man on the farm 
because they have 
been profitable. Ido 
not know of one 
which the American 
farmer has generally 
adopted merely be- 
cause it gave him 
ease. He has not 
spared him- @ self. 
He has Je been 












emanci- : 
pated in large \Q 
measure because ~ 
the easier ways of 
doing things have promised better pay for 
his labor. 

And here is where the farm woman has 
not received a fair deal in the partnership. 
Not that she has been entirely without 
relief from the march of progress. The 
wind-mill, or the gas-engine which pumps 
water for the live stock, also saves her the 
back-breaking carry from the spring-house 
which sent our mothers to town inva- 
lids, or made their lives a burden. The 
invention of the cream-separator and the 
establishment of the creamery have freed 
woman from some of the drudgery of the old- 
fashioned dairy. 

The farm woman no longer makes 
cheese, because the cheese-factory can do 
it better and more cheaply. The intro- 
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duction of labor-saving 
machinery has decreased 
the number of ravenous 
mouths which she must 
satiate with food. The 
steam-thresher, carrying 
its own cook and crew, 
saves her the labors 
of serving hordes of 
threshers. 

These things helped her 
because they were intro- 
duced as profitable inno- 
vations, and not as 
woman-saving ones. 
More ameliorations of 
woman-life on the farm 
will come in for the same 
economic reason. In 
many parts of the country 
women milk the cows; 
but the next develop- 
ment is sure to take the 
form of the general 
adoption of 
mechanical 
milkers. These 
machines are - 
being thor- 
oughly tried 
out, and 






































secondly, things in 
the house for her 
children’s happier 
and fuller home life; 
and thirdly, things 
outside the house, 
in the neighborhood, 
for the better and 
fuller community 
life of herself, her 
children, her hus- 
band, and her neigh- 
bors. This is the 
outline of the rural 
uplift which is 
gathering force 
every day. 

Millions of farm- 
ers’ wives do their 
own .housework. 
The problem of do- 
mestic help is more 
difficult on the farm 
than in the city. 
They care for their 
children—and their 
families average 
larger, I am sure, 
than do the families 
of city women. 
They have been emancipated to 
a large degree by the factory 

system from the task of mak- 

ing the clothes of their fam- 
ilies; but they still make 
their own clothes, in the 
main, and much of the 
clothing of their families. 
They cook, cure meats, make 
sausages, bake their own 


breadand pastry, churn, make 
butter, tend gardens, and once 
in a while lend a hand in the 


It is all a matter of money, and 
where twenty or more COWS not much money either. Any 
are kept in a herd, the farmer who can afford an auto- : 
milking-machines pay. mobile can afford an electric haying,or other out-door work. 
Therefore they will be ad- plant. Give the farm woman The women of the cities 
opted; and thereby both both, and she will stay on the complain that they have lost 
farm and keep herchildrenthere their economic usefulness in 


women and men will be able 
to lead easier and fuller 
lives of greater happiness on the farms. 

But the present woman movement on 
the farm is toward a higher plane than the 
economic plane. It is a demand for hap- 
piness and ease and the fruits of progress 
in the house, as well as out of it. 

In brief, the farm woman is now demand- 
ing, and receiving, better things in the order 
of their nearness to her daily life—first, 
things in the house for her housekeeping; 


the household, and demand a 
share in the productive work of the world. 
No such wail ever arises from the women 
of the farm. Their hands are full of neces- 
sary and productive work from morning 
till night. 

In large measure this work is done with- 
out the modern aids to housework which 
city women possess. If a vote could be 
taken of the farmers’ wives of the nation 
as to the improvement in the home most 





The women on the farms object to toil less than any other class. 
Their heritage is from the women who helped to wrest our 
farms from the wilderness. They are catching on to 
progress, but if they are given the means to do 
their work easily and with good results they 

will rest content 


generally needed, I think 
there can be no doubt 
that the referendum 
would be overwheim- 
ingly to the effect 

that the first 

great need is 

running wa- 

ter in the 

house! 

And 

this is 


the first concession to progress 
that farm women are getting. 
Millions of them have no cisterns, 
and the simple first step toward a parity 
of women’s work with men’s is to put a 
cistern of soft water in commission, with 
a pump plying into a kitchen sink. The 
next thing is a water-back to the kitchen 
range, and a faucet of hot water. These 
lead directly to a washing-machine for 
the laundry work. 

The city-dweller feels disgraced 
and declassé if he is obliged to live 
in a house unprovided with a 
bath-room, but not ten per cent. 
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These are the things our mothers did, which made up the round of 
their days. It was—it will ever remain—a little world, but 
who does not like to look back to it? At its best, 
farm life is full of good things—to eat, to breathe, 
to do—and here of all places the mother in 

woman counts 


of the farms have them. 
They are now luxuries; 
but with the great 
spirit of progress 
now sweeping 

over our farms, 

they will soon 

be necessi- 

ties. The 

meat- 

grinder 


largely displaced the chopping- 

bowl for the farm kitchen; the 
egg-beater has supplanted the spoon. 
The farm kitchen is becoming a 
market-place for the knick-knacks in 
improvement which make the house- 
wife’s work easier and more interesting. 
But the refrigerator is still an innova- 
tion on a large majority of the farms 
—-it must come as a matter of course. 
The kitchen cabinet is still usually 
one of the things desired rather 
than possessed, but the farm wives 

are buying them by the thou- 

sands now. So also with that 
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From the drudgery of yesterday the farmer has 
walked upward to modern efficiency. But 
on too many prosperous farms the wife slaves 
q in the old way still 

other great labor-saver, the fireless 
cooker. 

The city woman does not have lamps 
to clean. She uses gas or electric lights. 
‘The wires bring her heat and power as 
well as light, and she makes her toast on 
the table of a morning with an electric 
toaster, irons her clothes with an electric 
iron, and sweeps her floors and cleans her 
draperies with an electrically operated 
vacuum cleaner. All these things make 


her life easier, fuller of interest, and ga%y 


give her opportunity for intellectual 
diversions, and the thousand little 
frivolities which are every woman’s due. 

The women of the farm are now aware of 
the fact that all these things are possibili- 
ties on any farm—unless their expense stands 
in the way. They may not pay in money 
returns as do the labor-saving devices 
generally adopted, but the farmers and 
their wives and daughters are planning for 
them, scheming for them, and approaching 
the point, as to one thing at a time, where 
they are getting them. 

Not in words, but in deeds, and still more 
in thoughts, the insistent need of emancipa- 
tion from drudgery is making itself felt 
in rural homes. Not in words, but in 
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spirit, these things are appearing in the 
current thought of American rural life. 
It pays to make the women happy. It 
pays to emancipate slaves, and especially 
when those slaves are our wives, our 
mothers, our daughters. Tt pays in 
money, indirectly, if not directly; 
but whether or not it pays in 
money, it must be done. Any 
farm that can afford a silo can 
afford a bath-room and a septic- 
tank sewage-disposal system. 
Any farm that can afford acream- 
separator can afford a washing- 
machine. Any farm that can sup- 
port pumping and storage facili- 
‘ties for the live stock can 
afford running water, hot 
and cold, in the house. 
Any farm that can main- 
lain a manure-spreader can 
afford an acetylene, gasoline, blaugas, 
or electric lighting system. Any farm that 
can afford self-feeders for the catile can 


afford vacuum cleaners and electric labor-saving 


devices for the women. Any farm 
that can justify binders, silage- 
culters, hay-forks, pumping-engines, 
shredders, side-delivery rakes, corn- 
harvesters, potato-planters, and 
finely equipped barns can afford 
every modern convenience for 

making the home a good place for 

a woman to live, work, rear 

children, and develop in her the 

love for farm life. 

A corn-shredder or a silo 
costs more than an electric- 
lighting system for the farm 
home—a system which will 

give the women all the things 
j that city women receive in the 

24 way of electric service. A 
modern hog-house, a thoroughly good set of 
poultry buildings, a concrete feeding-floor, 
an improved equipment of stanchions for the 
dairy barn, or a good bull to head the herd, 
is not much, if any, less expensive than a 
system of water-works for the house, which 
places water under pressure in the bath- 
room, kitchen, and bedrooms. 

Let no one understand from what I say 
here that the conditions of work and living 
which weigh down upon millions of farm 
women, and which account for much of the 
prevailing discontent with farm life, have 
caused, or will result in, much of that sex 
revolt which is so mych talked of in fem- 
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inist circles all over the world. The 
farmer’s wife is not discontented with 
her husband, nor with his treatment of 
her. She may even in many cases 
throw the weight of her vote 
against the expenditures neces- 
sary to emancipate her from 
unnecessary drudgery. To 
her the mortgage on the 
farm is a nightmare as 
baleful as it is to her hus- 
band. She knows her 
husband’s business, and 

is as solicitous as he is 
for management which 
will bring profits. 

But there is a woman 
here and a woman there 
who sees that the whole 
scheme of family life falls to 
ruin if the home suffers in com- 
parison with homes of those 
friends and relatives who live on 
wages in the towns. She and 
her husband begin to realize 
that it does not pay to build 
the farm up into a profit- 
able property which is de- 
spised by the very chil- 
dren for whom they are 
giving their lives. And 
they are studying sta- 
tistics, too. They find 
that such facts as have 
been compiled by Dr. 
Otis, of Wisconsin, es- 
tablish the fact that 
farms pay just in 
proportion to the 
amount of the farm 
value which is in- 
vested in equipment, 
rather than in mere 
land. And myriads 
of farmers are fore- 
warned by their 
wives’ discontent with farm life that a 
crisis is approaching in which the decision 
will. have to be made between removing 
the family to town or bringing the things 
of the town to the family. 

When, however, the tired and harassed 
farm wife comes to the point of asking her- 
self whether it is worth while to stay on the 
farm, she thinks secondarily of the disad- 
vantages of work and living which have 
frazzled her nerves and depressed her spir- 
its. She thinks first of her children. That 
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For the live stock there are pumping 
facilities. For the women there is the 


antiquated task of fetching water— 
until their revolt brings kitchen taps 


is the Eternal Mother. She 
finds that the children are, in 
most parts of the country, de- 
prived of the school advan- 
tages and social advantages 
which the city gives even to 
the slum-dweller. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s Country 
Life Commission gave as the 
first necessity of a better 
country life a “new kind of 
rural school.” Our rural 


- schools are usually not really rural at all, 


but rather poor imitations of the bad 
city schools of a generation or two ago. 
The emancipation of farm women from 
needless worry and work will give them more 
time to consider the remedy for this. Edu- 
cators everywhere are tending toward 
the introduction of vocational training 
into the curriculum of the rural schools. 
Here and there is a school or a system of 
schools—in Iowa, in North Carolina, in 
Pennsylvania—which is becoming rural- 
ized. 

In Wright County, Iowa, a vote was 
taken in the rural schools by which the 


















pupils de- 
clared their 
intentions in 
life. Most of 
the boys and 
nearly all the girls 
said that they would 
leave the farm as soon 
as they grew up. After a 
year or so another vote was 
taken in the same schools. Some- 
thing had changed the minds of 
these children. Eighty-five per 
cent. of the girls and nearly all 
the boys declared that they 
meant to stay on their farms— 
to adopt the lives of farmers 
and farmers’ wives. The thing 
which had changed their minds 
was this: Their schools had been 
made over into the “new kind” 
of rural school. Agriculture and domestic 
science had been introduced into the school 
work. The schools had begun to live in 
the homes and the hearts of the people. 
The new kind of rural school will be the 
laboratory of the neighborhood. It will 
test seeds for adulterations, genuineness, 
and viability. It will test milk. It will 
test cows for tubercuolsis. It will design 
sanitary measures for the homes, and fur- 
nish plans for farm buildings. It will try 
out new varieties of plants and animals. 
It will calculate balanced rations for the 
neighborhood live stock. It will keep the 
accounts of the farms, and by comparison 
of results will determine what crop is most 
profitable. It will teach sewing, cooking, 
designing of garments, service of meals, 
housekeeping in general. In it all these 
things will be done by the children and 
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It pays to make the women happy. 
directly; but whether or not it pays 


silo and the tractor, the thresher and 


young people of the district— 
and many, many more—for two 
reasons: first, because the doing of 
them will make the rural school a better 
school than any city school can possibly 
be, in its strictly cultural efficiency; sec- 
ondly, because the things done by the 
school will be in large measure economi- 
cally profitable to the district. The school 
life will be real life. The school work will 
be really important farm work. 

This is not Utopian.~ I know one county 
in which seven years of mere approximation 
to these things has made the rural pupils 
so proud of their country schools that they 
look down with pity on the poor children 
who have to attend city schools. This is 
Page County, Iowa, and the woman who 
wrought the change is Miss Jessie Field, 
a country teacher who happened to be 
a genius, and who was casually elected 
County Superintendent of Schools. Similar 
things are happening by analogous means 





take hours of a woman's time are a 
Power! That's the answer. Put 


will do her 


“J $A 2 
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It pays in money, indirectly, if not 
in money, it must be done. Chores that 
matter of a few minutes with machines. 
in her hands the equivalent of the 
the gas-engine, and the farm woman 


work gladly 


all over the country, here and 
there. They are the little fires 
kindling in the prairie-grass. 

The country church is dying. Gifford 
Pinchot and C. O. Gill,in their just-pub- 
lished book, The Country Church, show 
this. Every competent observer knows 
the same thing, or fears it. The country 
church is dying because it is not doing the 
work that the times demand. It must be 
ruralized, too—and when the rural school 
has brought vitality to rural life, the rural 
church will spring into renewed life through 
the activities of a hopeful, competent, 
religious membership, in which the farm 
women will be the leaders. 

All this time I have been conscious that 
below the surface I have been scratching 
lies something deeper. I have been vis- 
ualizing the life of the woman who lives in 
her own home. But what of the thirty to 
fifty per cent. of the farm-dwellers who 
belong to the fast increasing class of tenant 

















farmers? 


The Ameri- 
can landlord 
is the worst 
enemy of the 
movement for 
betterment in rural 
living. Pass along al- 
most any country road, 
and see whether or not you 
can tell by its appearance the farm 
occupied by its owner from the 
farm which is rented. Soon you 
will learn the trick, and will make 
scarcely a mistake. The rented 
farm is as a rule not a home at 
all, but a tent in which the house- 
hold camps for a year. The Ameri- 
can tenant has no rights as a rule 
beyond a single season. He has no 
interest in the maintenance of fer- 
tility, nor in the uplift of neighborhood life. 
Henry Wallace has said that the average 
American farm lease is the written evidence 
of a criminal conspiracy between the owner 
and the tenant to rob the farm. Nothing 
truer was ever said. 

The rapid growth of landlordism in our 
rural districts is a problem for statesmen. 
When the justification for the ownership 
of land by people who do not use it, except 
for the extraction of rents, is sought for— 
the moral justification—it is hard to find. 
Lloyd-George, in Great Britain, is approach- 
ing the land question along the line of land- 
value taxation. In the Legislature of Wis- 
consin this year there is a Single-Taxer 
named Edward Nordman, a farmer, who ran 
for office in a rural district, was elected, and 
has acted in the discharge of his duties in 
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the interest of the same principle. No 
doubt the tendency of the times is to 
approach the land question along lines of 
taxation which will tend to favor the man 
who owns his farm as against the land- 
lord; the man who owns a small farm as 
against the one who has a large one; and the 
man who improves his farm highly and 
farms it intensively as against the man who 
does none of these things. The policy of 
land-value taxation is sweeping over Can- 
ada, and is a matter of serious discussion 
almost all over the world. 

In this tendency lies some hope for the 
tenant farmer. But in the absence of the 
adoption of any such reform, American 
landlords, in sheer regard for their own 
interests, ought to set about making the 
tenant-farm a home rather than a tent. 
The German or British renter has a home. 
He has a right to possession without dis- 
turbance at the end of his lease, unless good 
reason exists for such disturbance. The 
least that the American law could do as 
a first step would be to give the tenant the 
right to payment, when he is sent away from 
the farm, for the unexhausted fertility which 
his farming has embodied in the land. This 
would in itself increase enormously the secur- 
ity of tenure of the American tenant farmer. 

No thorough success can be achieved in 
the efforts now making for the improvement 
of American farm life until the welfare of 
the renting class is safeguarded. And I 
should like to ask the American farm land- 
lord what sort of man he thinks himself if 
he fails to see the duty he has to the nation 
in this matter of making his farm the perma- 
nent home of some family of farmers, under 
conditions which will make for the comfort, 
health, prosperity, and contentment of 
that family? 

The American farm women constitute 
our largest class of economically useful 
women. This is shown by the fact that 
marriage is regarded as a burden by the 
poor man in the city, but is almost a neces- 
sity for the poor man who owns and works 
afarm. The poultry products of the nation 
are worth as much as the cotton crop, ex- 
ceed the wheat crop by four hundred mil- 
lions of dollars yearly, and are worth more 
than the combined values of the oat, rye, 
barley, and potato crops. This enormous 


product, if lost to us, would be felt ruinously 
at once in increased cost of living. It must 
be credited mainly to the women of the 
farm. For she it is who produces nine- 
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tenths of the poultry products—the fowls 
and eggs—of the nation. Give her credit 
also for butter, cheese, vegetables, pickles, 
preserves, and a thousand other things. 
Allow her, too, her share in preparing the 
meals for men who grow the rest of the 
food for us, and for keeping their houses. 

Remember also that she bears our sturd- 
iest children while she helps to feed us all. 
And then ask yourself, who has done any- 
thing for the farm woman? She has been 
left to shift for herself, and must still do 
so. She still bakes her own bread; she 
still scrubs her own floors. She washes 
her own dishes; she cans and preserves 
and dries her own fruit and vegetables. 
She has bent faithfully, dutifully, uncom- 
plainingly over these appointed tasks while, 
to the rhythmic swing of its pounding 
machinery, the march of modernity has 
borne class after class out beyond her. 
But she is alive now to the higher duty 
before her. On her rests the burden of 
emancipating herself from the things that 
weigh upon her life; and she is rising nobly 
to the task. 

There are clubs and societies already 
formed and forming. Thousands of farm 
women are making up their minds that their 
sisters who have abandoned the farm and 
farm life have deserted the field on which 
they should have fought and triumphed. 
They are studying, where they formerly 
succumbed; and advancing, where théey 
formerly retreated. There is revolt in the 
air against counsels of submission and fatal- 
istic retreat. The twentieth century is to 
see a renaissance of farm life. And the 
women who formerly led the flight are to 
head the counter-charge for better things 
on the farms. 

In that new day the teaching force of the 
rural school will take leadership in the 
neighborhood life. The schoolmaster and 
the schoolmaster’s wife will become func- 
tionaries like the ministers of old New 
England, just because this work will be 
economically most important. The manifold 
farm activities of the schools will involve 
parents, and the school will become the 
active social center of the district. 

The farm women will be happy and 
contented in the knowledge that their 
children are having a better chance for 
real education than any city school can 
give them. And then the drift to the 
cities will be turned back, and the drift 
from the cities will begin. 
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In every human life there is stowed away some secret. 
the outside world; but inevitably it is there—gripping, unremitting, inexorable. 


It may be great, it may be little, to 
And then 


comes love, singing its way into the heart. Whatshouldonedo? In tender accents love is 
pleading for unequivocal acceptance, pleading that every secret doorway of that heart be 


unsealed at the touch of his kiss. But love does not know what he asks. 


At the springing 


of the doorway to that particular secret would he take flight? One cannot tell. And not know- 
ing, what is the right thing for one todo? Throw wide the door and run the risks—or keep the 
secret hidden? This is the problem which Mrs. Valentine was forced to meet—and solve. 
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devotion, but Cotterill’s an extraor- 

dinary man. And Mrs. Valentine 
is not and never was an ordinary woman. 
If they’d been ordinary people, they could 
never have kept it up for nine years, at 
the height they have. One of two things 
would have been bound to happen—either 
he’d have dropped it—I mean he’d have 
dropped her—or he’d have married her. He 
was head over ears in love with her at one 
time; and she—she’s almost as much in 
love as ever, and almost as beautiful. You’d 
have thought that nine years of doing 
without him would have played havoc with 
her looks; but it didn’t. 

No, eleven. They’d known each other 
for two years before Dicky Valentine died. 
Everybody thought that, when she was 
free from the brute, Cotterill would marry 
her. 

Why didn’t he? Well, you see, she had 
her secret, her poor little guilty secret 
that she’d kept for years. How she man- 
aged it I can’t think. Her friends must 
have been rather unusually loyal. Or 
perhaps she deceived them all. She cer- 
tainly succeeded in deceiving me. Some- 
times I fancy she deceived herself. It 
would have been easy. 

Great Scott! I can hardly believe it 
now, when I look at her. 

When I come to think of it, she hadn’t 
many friends here. I got to know her 
through Frances Archdale, and Frances 
would have died rather than betray her, 
if she knew. But Frances was a new friend, 
and it’s the old ones who are so good at 
going back on you. All hers were stowed 
away safely in the provinces. We knew 


Vs it’s certainly an extraordinary 


. Well, not irreparable. 


nothing about her, beyond what she let us 
see. 

But we knew all about Valentine in the 
first six months. You’d only to look at 
him, to look at them together! She couldn’t 
prevent that. And then, the things you’d 
heard about him— It was no use her pre- 
tending that the marriage wasn’t a mistake, 
one of those ghastly, irreparable ones. 
If all the tales 
were true, she could have divorced him ten | 
times over. To | 

Why didn’t she? For one thing, she was 
too proud to admit that she’d made any 
mistake at all. And she was fastidious. If 
there was too much dirty linen to be washed 
at home, it was much too dirty to be pro- 
duced in public. And she had a passion 
for the beautiful thing. She did what 
would have been considered the beauti- 
ful thing thirty years ago: she stuck to 
him. 

How could she? You mean how could 
she go on living with him? She didn’t. 
She let the same roof cover them, that was 
all. And it was her roof, mind you, not 
his, and her money—most of it. That 
made a difference. It wasn’t as if he 
hadn’t let her alone. He let her alone all 
she wanted. And it wasn’t as if he’d cared 
—as she understood caring—for another 
woman. In any case, he couldn’t have 
married them all. Otherwise the beautiful 
thing, I suppose, would have been to let 
him go and marry them. 

And there’d been a child. They’d both 
been fond of it. And it died. 

Of course, if it had lived, she never could 
have kept her secret. It would have given 
her hopelessly away. On the other hand, 
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when you think how she was punished for 
the deception she practised on us all— 

Most people haven’t a notion of it, even 
now! They think that Dicky was enough 
to make her loathe the thought of marrying, 
and that she refused Cotterill— 

Oh, yes, he did the proper thing. He 
proposed to her, all right. I was going to 
say people think she refused him because 
she funked it. Not a bit of it! She had 
pluck enough for anything, except one 
thing. It was Cotterill, who did all the 
funking—when he knew. 

You mustn’t suppose that there was any 
conscious deception. Why should she have 
told us? Why should she have told any- 
body? I can’t see that she was bound to 
tell even Cotterill, when Nature had kept 
her secret for her so well. 

Look here—these are some drawings I did 
of her seven—ten years ago. It’s almost 
a child’s face, a young girl’s—the tiny 
firm oval, and the big eyes under the black 
eyebrows, making play all the time, taking 
your attention off it. Color? Oh, gray— 
black—green—I don’t know! Look at 
that little bud of a mouth, moulded on the 
delicate, narrow hoop of the jaws—gathered 
close and firm—keeping her secret. There’s 
another of her! See the corners of her 
mouth, lifted in a little flying, quivering 
smile that’s got joy and a sort of fear in it, 
as if she knew that she would be found out 
some day! She might be a nun—a little 
Madonna, fathered by a faun. That was 
how she looked when she was happy, how 
she looked when Cotterill came into the room. 

Oh, I’ve got dozens of her. They’re the 
only records, for she wouldn’t be photo- 
graphed. She was afraid. I know now 
she was afraid. (Of the secret’s coming 
out, you know). There have been photo- 
graphs taken of her, she told me; but she’d 
destroyed them all. It was her clothes 
she must have been afraid of; not her face. 
She wasn’t afraid to sit to me, because, she 
said, she knew I’d be merciful. But she 
always wore the same sort of gown, some 
abstract thing that simply curled round her 
and clung to her and couldn’t be spotted. 
And she never wore it anywhere else. I 
knew: she did it, just as any other woman 
might, so that, years hence, she shouldn’t 
be dated. That was natural enough. It 
didn’t make me suspect her the least bit 
in the world. 

Of course, with any other woman I 
should have seen it! It would have been 





somewhere—it always is—about the eyelids 
and the corners of ‘the mouth, or when 
you catch the eyes in a queer light and 
they’re tired. But I never caught her— 
never, never. Even that little wavering 
smile didn’t enlighten me. It may have 
helped to blind me. There was such ador- 
able innocence and youth in it. And she 
was never tired. It was that, her amazing 
vitality, that did the trick. 

But it’s horrible to think what she must 
have suffered. Going all the time, shiv- 
ering in her shoes lest she should be found 
out; always afraid of something or some- 
body turning up to give her away. If only 
she could have realized that it didn’t matter! 

I stick toit. If she was, it didn’t matter. 
She was what she looked—adorable, simply. 
No wonder Reggie Cotterill fell in love with 
her. I’ve fallen in love with her myself, 
in and out, scores of times. We all went 
through her mill, and I can assure you she 
ground some of us exceeding small. That 
shows how much it mattered. 

I don’t think it mattered much to her 
when it was only us. But when it came to 
Cotterill, it began to matter awfully. Not 
as long as Valentine was living; but after- 
wards. The incredible thing is that she 
thought I knew it all the time. That’s 
why she came to me—to ask me to break it 
to him. She said she wanted him to know, 
before things had gone too far. ‘ Things,” 
as she called them, had gone so far that 
I gathered it was a question of being very 
gentle with him. But she said it wouldn’t 
be fair to Reggie to let them go any farther. 

I can see her now, sitting curled up over 
there on that divan, looking at me with her 
large, sorrowful eyes, and that smile of hers 
flickering and dodging about, so as to take 
my attention off them. The uneasiness of 
it would have given any woman away, and 
I thought how very crude and inartistic 
and altogether unlike her it was to take 
that tone with me, as if I didn’t know as 
well as she did the lengths she’d gone with 
Reggie. Why, they were all over the place 
together! If she didn’t actually turn up 
everywhere where Reggie was, Reggie con- 
trived to pop in anywhere that she was. 
I was simply waiting, from hour to hour, 
for one of them to tell me of the engagement. 
And I thought: Here she is asking me—me 
of all people—to break it to poor Reggie 
that she doesn’t care for him. 

I said I thought she ought to break it 
to him herself. It wouldn’t come partic- 
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1 can see her now, sitting curled up over there on that divan, looking at me with her large sorrowful eyes, and 
that smile of hers flickering and dodging about so as to take my attention off of them. The uneasiness 
of it would have given any woman away 
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| ularly well from me, in my state of mind. 


| And she just gave a little laugh and said, 


“Oh, your state of mind!” Asif that didn’t 
matter. 

And then she declared that she’d never 
said anything about not caring, and I asked 
her what she really had said. 

Simply that I’d got to tell him. Because 
I was a friend of his, and she couldn’t. 

I suppose I must have laughed at that, 
for she said, “Oh, Roly, don’t,” as if I'd hurt 
her. And I can hear myself crying out, 
“Tell him what?” in sheer desperation, 
and her saying very softly, ‘The truth, 
Roly.” 

Heaven knows what I thought then. 
There was only one thing you could think. 
And somehow it didn’t surprise me in the 
least. It was as if I’d been waiting for it 
to come out some day. I must have been 


' thinking it all the time, I suppose. It 


was the secret of her mystery. And she 
went on, rubbing it in: 

“The truth about me, the awful truth.” 

Of course I went on drawing her as if 
nothing unusual had happened; as if she 
hadn’t had a fit of hysteria in my studio, 
and given herself away. I tried levity. 
I said I didn’t see how any truth about her 
could be awful, and that, anyhow, she was 
forgetting that I didn’t know it—the awful 
truth! 

But that line didn’t answer. She said 
I was only making it worse by trying to 
turn it off in that airy way. That I needn’t 
pretend I didn’t know it, that she didn’t 
flatter herself she’d taken me in. But 
that I didn’t matter. The awful thing was 
that Reggie didn’t know it. That he had 
to know. 

It was at this point that inspiration came 
to me: I remember saying quite coolly, 
“Why should he?”’ 

And she shrank back in her cushions 
and looked at me out of them, straight and 
sharp—I shall never forget that look—and 
said, “Don’t tempt me, Roly! Don’t say 
that!” 

And I said it again, “Why should he?” 

It seemed the absolutely right thing to 
say. 
She said, because he was bound to, some 
day. She couldn’t hope to keep it up for- 
ever. Then she flew off at a tangent and 


asked me how old he was. 

I told her he was not quite thirty, .but 
what on earth, I asked, had that got to do 
with it? 
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She said, “Everything! If it wasn’t 
for that—” 

I assured her that if that was all, she 
needn’t worry. She surely didn’t suppose 
she’d trapped an innocent? Young Reggie 
knew his way about to such an extent that, 
though he was barely thirty, he might be 
considerably over fifty. 

She said that was no good, since he didn’t 
look it. She told me my saying it simply 
proved that she was right and that I knew 
perfectly well, all the time. 

Up till then, she had been fairly lucid. 
I could follow her main theme; that seemed 
simple enough in all conscience; but her 
dodgings, her turnings, and her windings 
beat me. I think my face showed her how 
very little I knew after all. I tried to 
persuade myself that it hadn’t shown her 
anything. 

She put her little head on one side, ex- 
amining and appraising the expression of 
my face. 

Then she leaned forward suddenly and 
said: “Look at me, Roly, look at me 
straight.” (I was looking at her.) 

“Do you mean to tell me—seriously— 
that you don’t know?” 

There was something in her eyes that 
made mine scuttle, and I lied. I lied fran- 
tically. I shouted: “‘No—no—no. I don’t 
know anything!” 

She clapped her little hands over her 
ears; and when they’d dropped I heard her 
saying very slowly and distinctly, ““ You— 
don’t—know—how old Iam?” And then, 
“ Tm fifty.” 

I hardly like to think what my face 
showed her then. There was an abomina- 
ble pause before I recovered sufficiently to 
say she couldn’t expect me to believe her. 

“Tt’s true,” she cried. ‘Forty-nine to- 
day, Roly, to be strictly accurate! To- 
morrow—” she shivered it out—‘‘fifty. 
You thought I was going to tell you some- 
thing awful; and it’s no use your trying 
now to look as if it wasn’t.” 

It was so much more awful—to me—than 
what I had thought, that I could only keep 
on saying I couldn’t believe it, while she 
murmured, “You must have seen it! You 
must have seen it all the time!” She said 
I was a dear to pretend I didn’t see it. 
And when I swore that there was nothing 
to be seen, she said, no, but there would be 
soon. She couldn’t. hape to stave it off 
when she was past fifty. She was- afraid. 
now; and the-fear-of it would make it-gome 
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all the quicker, and if she had an illness, 
God help her! 

I mumbled something about its making 
no difference. And she shook her head 
and said, “‘Twenty years’ difference, Roly. 
That’s what it makes.” 

I did all I could. I asked her what in 
Heaven’s name she wanted? I told her 
madly that a woman couldn’t be more than 
beautiful, more than enchanting, more— 
I piled it on—than irresistible. And she 
laughed, and stuck to it.. “Oh, yes—she 
can be young!” 

And I insisted that she was young. I told 
her, with the most perfect truth, that she 
didn’t look a day older than thirty, not a 
day older than Reggie. 

She had been shaking her head at me, and 
smiling as if she were really amused at my 
absurdity. Now she sat up straight and 
became tragic. She said that was the hor- 
rible part of it—her not looking it. If only 
she had looked it, all this would never 
have happened: Reggie wouldn’t have 
cared for her and made her care. She said 
it was a judgment on her because she had 
been so impiously glad she didn’t look it. 
She told me how she used to watch other 
women, happy women, women with chil- 
dren, women younger than herself, and 
count their wrinkles year by year, and see 
their poor faces all going to pieces, ‘and feel 
glad and triumphant because hers didn’t. 
She felt that that was her one compensa- 
tion for all she hadn’t got and all she’d 
gone through. And, all the time, it was 
nothing of the sort. It was her tragedy, 
her curse, the worst, the cruelest thing 
that could have been done to her. 

It couldn’t have come to that, she said, 
if her little girl had lived. The little girl 
would have been thirty now. “Fancy that, 
Roly!” (I couldn’t. The whole thing was 
preposterous, impossible.) ‘ Everybody 
would have known then—even Reggie.” 

She spoke as if Reggie were alone in his 
peculiar hallucination. And she completed 
the naiveté and pathos of it by saying, 
“You know, Roly, it isn’t really my fault. 
I’ve never told a lie about it. I only just 
didn’t contradict people.” 

I was still dancing round and round the 
horror, declaring that, if she’d lied about it, 
she wouldn’t have been far from the truth, 
and that, anyhow, it wasn’t anybody’s 
business. But she pulled me up sharp: It 
was Reggie’s business, and I’d got to break 
it to him. 





And for the life of me, I couldn’t face it. 
I couldn’t be honest with her. I tried to 
stave off the dreadful moment; and, be- 
fore I knew where I was, I was saying it 
wouldn’t make any difference to Reggie. 

She said it was just Reggie it would make 
the difference to. Didn’t I remember 
when Norry Hyslop ran away with Lena 
Wrace, and how we were betting whether 
Norry’d stick to her or not, and how Reggie 
had said of course he wouldn’t, and how 
she had asked him, “Why not?” and he’d 
said, “‘ Because Lena was old; she was forty- 
seven”? And she put it to me: Could 
I look her in the face and say it wouldn’t 
make any difference to me? 

I sang out, “Try me—try me!” But she 


only flicked at me: “Oh, you— You’re - 
safe!’’ All she wanted me to do was to tell 
Reggie. 


Now that was what I funked more than 
anything. I funked it for my own sake, 
because it was a beastly thing to have to 
do; and I funked it for hers, because I 
knew that if J told Reggie he’d believe it, 
and if she told him, he wouldn’t. He 
couldn’t, any more than I could . . . in his 
place. 

But she nailed me to it: If I cared for 
her the least little bit in the world, I’d do 
it. And it must be done at once—that 
night—before he had time to say anything 
to her. ; 

I asked her why she didn’t tell him herself. 
She told me it was because she couldn’t - 
bear to see the look on his face that she had 
seen on mine. 

I’m glad she didn’t see it. I don’t know 
what she meant by the look on my face, but 
it couldn’t have been anything like the look 
on Reggie’s when I told him! 

You know how tight and stiff and correct 
Reggie’s face is now, and it’s nothing to 
what it was nine years ago. Well—imag- 
ine that tightness and stiffness and cor- 
rectness going suddenly loose, and then 
pulling itself up square with a jerk, and his 
mouth shutting up tighter than ever. And 
then a sound like an enormous sigh. I re- 
member thinking that was funny. A sigh, 
however enormous, seemed an inadequate 
tribute to the tragedy of the situation. 
But it wasn’t a sigh. It was the breath 
he’d taken in and held tight with the shock 
of it, struggling out again through his nose. 

I said it was incredible. And I could 
see his lips trying to form the word after 
me—‘“Incredible’—and refusing. I said 
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I didn’t believe it; and he managed to 
cough out something about not believing 
it, either. 

But he did believe it. His eyes gave 
him away. They gave him away more 
than anything. They were wretched. 
They saw so much, and they let me see 
what they were seeing—all the detestable 
things that would happen soon to that 
beautiful face, and to that adorable body. 
I could see in them reminiscent desire, and 
desire premeditative, balked of its end and 
arrested. And a hopelessness beyond all 
that. I could see a profound mistrust of 
himself. And, subtler than anything, I 
saw the secret wound in the place where 
he was most vulnerable, his vanity. I 
could see what the mind behind those eyes 
was doing: It was remembering, foreseeing, 
calculating—doing sums in time, and in 
flesh and blood. And it was appalled at 
the result. 

If he’d been any other man, I should 
have said that he wanted children. But 
Reggie didn’t want them. He only wanted 
to feel that he could, in all probability, have 
them if he happened to want them. His 
agony was an extremely coniplex affair, and 
there was that in it. But, complicated as 
it was, it came to this: that he had be- 
lieved, like all of us, in Mrs. Valentine’s 
youth; he had fallen in love with it. And 
it didn’t exist, except as a perishing illusion, 
and every year would make the illusion more 
perishable. 

No wonder she had been afraid of what 
she would see in Reggie’s face. And, my 
word, how well she must have known him! 
(Valentine, I suppose, must have taught 
her something). I think he was aware that 
I saw through him, gware, perhaps, that 
she had seen through him, too. 

I said, as vaguely as I could, that she 
had seemed to think somehow he ought to 
know it. And I expected him to thank 
me for having told him, and get up and 
go. 

Not a bit of it: He turned to me a face 
that he evidently considered pure from sub- 
terfuge, and said: 

“What difference does she suppose it 
makes?” 

From the defiance in his voice and from 
the way he braced himself, I knew that he 
was going through with it. 

Then, of course, I saw just how prepos- 
terous the whole thing was. I saw it sanely 
all round. I saw Reggie’s youth as I 


hadn’t, really, seen Mrs. Valentine’s. I 
saw the deadly danger,.and the rottenness 
of sentiment and glamour and illusion when 
it comes to this simple, primary affair of 
mating. I saw that the revulsions I had 
observed in him were only the natural 
healthy reaction and self-assertion of his 
youth. I saw the folly and the dishonor 
of dishonesty, the inevitable uncleanness 
of the attempt to resuscitate a dead impulse. 
And the horror of it, and the insult—to her. 
And I tried to make him see it. I talked 
to him like a father for an hour and a half. 
But it was no use. He persisted in saying 
that it made no difference. He was going 
through with it! 

And as he went away, the look on his 
face was the look of a man striding up to the 
muzzle of a gun that’s going to blow him 
into little pieces. I could see him stalking 
into Mrs. Valentine’s drawing-room with 
that look on his face, and I wondered how 
it would affect Mrs. Valentine when she 
saw it. 


Now, this is where I don’t see clear 
through Reggie. Of course I know he 
wanted to do the correct thing, just as 
Mrs. Valentine wanted to do the beautiful 
thing. I don’t think it exactly occurred to 
him that he might have compromised her; 
they'd been seen everywhere together; 
though, for the matter of that, he would 
have compromised her more if it had been 
somewhere and not everywhere. But he 
must have felt that he’d gone too far to 
draw back with perfect.decency. I’m sure 
he had one high moment when he was pre- 
pared to sacrifice both himself and Mrs. 
Valentine to his rectitude. 

Only, when I think of what happened— 

He proposed to her the very next day, 
her birthday. 

I don’t want to discredit Reggie’s per- 
formance. I believe he had convinced 
himself he was taking a tremendous risk. 
You could see it from the way he swaggered 
up to his big gun to be blown to pieces. I 
think myself he rather overdid the swagger. 
But that only shows the genuine funk he 
was in. Yet—in the light of what actually 
happened—I can’t help wondering whether 
he didn’t know,,. inside him, all the time, 
that there was no risk, that the gun wouldn’t 
go off and blow him into little pieces, that 
it wasn’t even loaded, whether he didn’t, 
in fact, trust Mrs. Valentine to refuse him. 
As indeed she did. 
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No—I'm forgetting his devotion. That’s genuine. Look how astonishingly it’s lasted. He goes about with 


her still—everywhere. He spends, on an average, three afternoons a week and four evenings with her 
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And on what grounds do you suppose 
she refused him? Not, if you please, be- 
cause there were twenty years between 
them; she said she knew that that wouldn’t 
make any difference to Reggie; but because 
—-she broke it to him very gently—because 
she didn’t care for him. She said she never 
had cared for him, as he cared, and never 
would. She even went so far as to intimate 
that Reggie wasn’t the sort of man she 
could care for—in that way. You know the 
subtle distinction women make. 

Scored off him? My dear fellow, you 
don’t imagine that she wanted to score? 
She wanted to save him, to pull him through, 
with his sense of his own rectitude and chiv- 
alry intact, and to make a clean job of it. 
She did the beautiful thing so beautifully 
that it would never have to be done again. 

And when you think how she must have 
suffered! Why, the look on Reggie’s face 
alone—I don’t suppose he could disguise 
it, the blessedness of the relief he felt. He 
was still shining with it, like Moses on his 
mountain, when he came to me that evening 
to tell me. 

The relief of course was only natural. 
What struck me as odd about him was his 
complacency. Because, after all, she had 
said things— You know Reggie’s colossal 
vanity. Well, that last stroke of hers must 
have been a stinger. And Reggie—vulner- 
able all over—didn’t seem to mind it in the 
least. In fact, he seemed positively to like 
it. He dwelt on it with a sort of sensuous 
pleasure. 

So it’s quite clear that he didn’t believe 
her for one moment. His vanity couldn’t 
have stood it, if he had. It’s equally clear 
that he wanted to believe her, and that he 
made himself believe that he believed her, 
when he knew he didn’t. Every way you 


look at him, he seemed tortuous. I always 
thought he was a bit of a humbug. 

No—I’m forgetting his devotion. That’s 
genuine! Look how astonishingly it’s 
lasted! He goes about with her still— 
everywhere. He spends, on an-average, 
three afternoons a week and four evenings 
with her in her drawing-room. She’s 
growing rather like Reggie—stiff, you know, 
and correct. And Reggie runs her close— 
crows’ feet and hair gray at the temples. 
And she’s lost her faun-face. She doesn’t 
come and curl up on my divan any more. 
She looks always like a little Madonna. 
And Reggie adores her. He’s put her into 
a little shrine, and keeps her there. And 
the little Madonna stiffens in her shrine 
behind her elaborate golden door. She’s 
getting a little more rigid every year. But 
I think she’s happy. Shut in there, she 
smiles her little stiff, Madonna _ smile. 
She triumphs over time and Reggie still— 
in her way—after nine years. She’s fifty- 
nine, and he’s not quite thirty-nine. Every 
now and then, she tries to marry him—to 
somebody else. As a test, I suppose, of 
her devotion. But it has not come off 
yet. 

And the secret of it? Well, no doubt it’s 
some peculiar, fleshless form of passion 
with both of them. But I think it’s two- 
thirds gratitude: she’s grateful to him for 
having cared for her; and he’s grateful to 
her for having let him off so beautifully, 
for having saved his rectitude. 

And a little humbug on both sides? Well 
—perhaps. You can’t blame them. The 
facts were cruel; no wonder they couldn’t 
face them. I like to think she’s had com- 
pensation. 

I suppose Reggie’s devotion is com- 
pensation—of a sort. 
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It would have been unfortunate for the government if a suffragette had died—in jail; so in jail, instead 
of being tortured to death as of old, a woman was tortured to life. 
—and was a good story to tell, if you forgot the tradition of British liberty. 


It saved the embarrassment of martyrs 
Is a mere vote worth it? 


The Measure of the Militants 





By Samuel Merwin 


Editor’s Note:—Women do not want the vote—as a vote. They do want the rights 
and privileges shared and enjoyed almost universally by men. They are tired of being held 
subject, and their protests, expressed differently as the opposition differed, have called 
attention to the most amazing revolution in the history of the world—an earth-wide rising-up 
of womankind with a demand that things be changed, and that they get the benefit of 
the change. Only in Great Britain has turbulence followed this uprising. It is this 
“militancy ”’ that we seek to explain; the campaign in England is too fine a thing to be longer 
misunderstood, for the fiber of the Christian martyrs is in many of these women who have 
vainly tried to carry petitions to their king.* If this be championing the militants—well, 
make the most of it. An open-minded reading of this article will set some more a-thinking. 








OR eight years now—since 1905— 
the newspapers of America have 
been publishing reports of conflicts 

between the British Militants and mobs 
of the police; of window-smashing cam- 
paigns and so-called “raids” on Par- 
liament; of the imprisonment of women, 
many from the upper classes; of prison 
mutinies and “hunger strikes,” followed by 
further and more violent “outrages” on the 
part of these women, even to the destruction 
of houses and of a public building here and 
there, not to speak of the “bombs” found 
in numerous public places. 

Since it is the traditional policy of all 
but a few of our papers to ignore the mass of 
underlying facts and the historical back- 





ground of such outbreaks as these, and to 
give us only the more picturesque or dis- 
turbing surface facts, most of us take an 
extremely superficial view of the matter. 
The present writer has, within the year, 
heard various specimens of the “man in the 
street”? type utter judgments on these wo- 
men quite as extraordinary, quite as violent, 
as the extraordinary and violent acts of the 
women. He has heard it said of Mrs. Pank- 


hurst, for example, that “she ought to be 
given twenty years at hard labor”; “she 
ought to be kicked”; “she is a faker”; “‘she 
is a bluffer”; ‘the British government is 
too easy on these women; they ought to 
take the leaders out and shoot them. Then 
they might restore order.” 
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Of course the supposedly civilized men 
who uttered these opinions never expected 
to be confronted with them in print; prob- 
abiy they did not fully realize the brutality 
of their words. They had heard occasion- 
ally of the arrest and conviction of five 
or six of these strange women; they were not 
informed that the actual number of women 
arrested ran into the thousands—that on two 
days in the month of November, 1910, more 
than three hundred were arrested, and seven- 
ty-five convicted. It did not occur to them, 
as they read of the recent series of “bomb 
outrages,” to inquire why none of these 
bombs ever seemed to explode. They knew 
no more of the facts than could be gathered 
by an- occasional glance at a newspaper 
headline, in which the “story” of the mo- 
ment was heavily emphasized to the ex- 
clusion of all the other facts in the matter. 
Nevertheless, the views of these men seem 
to the writer to represent a considerable 
part of casual American thought on this 
extremely important matter. And _there- 
fore it seems worth while to present a few 
of the facts-that underlie this strange move- 
ment—or, at least, a fairly consistent, if 
personal, view of those facts. 


British Women a Subject Race 


And in presenting this view of the facts, it 
must be understood that we are dealing not 
so much with woman’s suffrage in general 
as with the militant movement considered 
as an outgrowth of what might be called 
local conditions in Great Britain. One of 
the oldest of aphorisms runs that ‘there is 
usually a reason for things in this world.” 
Undoubtedly the prime reason for militancy 
in Great Britain is the earlier failure of the 
so-called Constitutional Suffrage Move- 
ment. Wewill consider this aspect of the mat- 
ter in a moment. The secondary, though 
basic, reason is the fact that the English wo- 
men, looking at the situation through their 
own eyes, occupy even today, in law and 
in fact, much the position of a subject race. 

The theory that “the woman pays”’ is 
traditional in all human society. But few of 
us realize how much more rapidly we of the 
United States have progressed towarda basis 
of general human equality between the sexes 
than have the people of England. There, 
under the ancient legal doctrine of coverture 
(which has been modified, but by no means 
abolished during the past century), a wife’s 
civic existence was practically suspended 
during marriage, and she was prevented 
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from taking any legal action on her own 
behalf except through her husband, or with 
his consent. ‘Husband and wife were one, 
and the husband was that one.” Today,’ 
under this ancient doctrine, the husband 
has, by the common law, the custody-and 
control of his wife. She must live where 
he desires, and must arrange their joint do- 
mestic life in accordance with his commands. 
Though she is now permitted to have sep- 
arate property, if the husband embezzles 
and spends that property she has no re- 
dress; nor can she punish the husband for 
the wrong done to her by malicious libel. 


The Bondage of the Wedding-Ring 


In case the wife and husband are acting 
as partners in a shop or a farm, sharing the 
labor, and even the direction of the work, all 
profits go to the husband. The law makes 
no allowance for the wife’s industry. 

Under the old common law of England 
the wife, in case of the husband’s death, had 
the right of dower out of the: husband’s 
property. This right has gradually been re- 
moved, until today the husband is free 
under the law to leave the whole of his real 
and personal property away from his wife 
and his children. He can, if he chooses, 
leave them destitute, to become public 
charges, no matter what his own wealth. 

The old theory that the wife is the chattel 
of her husband is responsible for much 
brutality toward wives in England today. 
Under the old law a husband who killed: 
his wife was treated with some leniency by 
male judges and juries, but if a wife killed 
her husband her crime was treason, and the 


* punishment was burning alive at the stake. 


Which accounts for the attitude, common 
today in ordinary lower-class British life, 
that a man has a right to beat his wife. 

In the matter of divorce, a man in Eng- 
land is granted his freedom on proof of the 
unfaithfulness of his wife. The wife can- 
not obtain a divorce merely on that ground. 

These few examples are typical; the list 
covers nearly the whole range of human life. 
Particularly in the field of industry the 
woman finds the law against her at every 
turn. As in our own country, throughout 
the public service a woman receives hardly 
more than half what a man is paid for the 
same work. And on every hand, intelligent 
women, looking about them at the sort of 
civilization which men, and men alone, have 
ordered and devised, and the administra- 
tion of which the men have been astute 














We read of American women quietly gaining the suffrage, and wonder what sort of creatures the English 
militants canbe. Should we not rather weigh the difference in the men? Could this thing, which 
- is of almost daily occurrence in England, happen more than once in all America? If the 
voice of American wives and mothers, publicly raised, received such responses 
as this would our police stand by, passive? And if so, would 
American women bear it in “womanly™ silence? 
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- enough to keep entirely in their own hands, 
find themselves at a disadvantage. 
_ The superior wisdom, it has traditionally 
been assumed, was man’s. The power and 
the glory were man’s. The making of laws, 
the theories and the administration of justice, 
were all man’s. ‘The policies of govern- 
ment were such as best suited man’s tastes, 
and emphasized his points of strength. 
The rewards, of every sort, were man’s. 
In all the three main lines of life open to 
woman—marriage, industry, prostitution— 
woman was subject to man’s caprice, used 
or cast aside, almost literally, at his pleasure. 
He had even arranged matters so that he 
was free to revel in immorality—free to de- 
grade dependent, helpless girls—while she 
was held strictly accountable, and by him. 
He had actually gone so far as to embody 
this fact of life in his laws! 


' The Gathering of the Storm 


Woman’s only course, therefore, was to 
please man; to admire his strength in peace 
and war; to hearken unto his superior wis- 
dom; to keep herself as ignorant and depend- 
ent as possible, lest she disturb his com- 
placent sense of superiority, and thereby 
frighten him away; and by constantly and 
subtly emphasizing her sex charms and 
hiding her mind, to capture him through 
his emotions, where he was notoriously (to 
women) weakest, thereby securing for her- 
self, within the bonds of marriage if possible, 
a less or more precarious living. 

This, to discerning women, was man’s 
position—and woman’s. But these dis- 
cerning women, through a long century, 
have dreamed of a greatly changed England, 
in which there should be literal equality. 
These women saw that the parliamentary 
vote, while nominally a slight thing, perhaps 
not exercised oftener than once in four or 
five years, is potentially a powerful weapon. 
They saw that the efforts of subject classes 
of men to win the franchise, and with it 
some part of the control of society, were in- 
variably resisted by the intrenched classes 
of privilege. And further, they saw that 
success on the part of these subject classes 
in getting the franchise—by riots, fighting, 
bloodshed, or the threat of it—led inevitably 
to a better footing in the community for 
those classes. 

The discerning women of England pon- 
dered over these results. They saw the 
males of one class after another fight for the 
franchise, get it, and improve their condi- 
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tion as a class. Yet they themselves—nu- 
merically more than half the people of the 
nation—were not advancing. However in- 
dividual women might benefit indirectly 
through the improved standing of the in- 
dividual men to whom they were attached, 
woman as a sex, as a class, remained a sub- 
ject class. It was still only by surrendering 
her mind and body to the unquestioned, 
quite legal control of a male person that the 
individual woman could acquire any share 
in the benefits that the men had fought so 
hard to win for themselves. 


The First Suffrage Campaign 


And these discerning women had seen 
something else—they had seen nearly forty 
years of organized agitation for the vote 
end in defeat and ridicule. 

We of today are likely to forget the im- 
portance and the magnitude of the great, 
peaceful ‘Constitutional’? woman’s cam- 
paign that began in 1866—led, in Parlia- 
ment, by John Stuart Mill, and finally turned 
back, in 1884, by Gladstone, when he threat- 
ened to withdraw the support of the govern- 
ment from the County Franchise Bill if the 
woman-sufirage amendment to it were 
carried. 

These earlier advocates worked tirelessly. 
They organized the women of England into 
a peaceful suffrage army. They bombarded 
Parliament with petitions—presenting, be- 
tween 1867 and 1884, more than three mil- 
lion signatures. They pledged one new 
member after another to their cause, until, 
at the time when Gladstone finally check- 
mated them, it was generally understood 
that they had an actual majority in the 
House of Commons. But they acted al- 
ways “as women,” keeping rigidly within 
the limits of decorum outlined for them by 
their male rulers. They fairly spent them- 
selves, in the eighteen-year campaign, strug- 
gling to gain by “womanly” methods alone 
what every class of men that had won the 
privilege had had to get by actual intimida- 

ion of those in power. 

After 1884, for twenty years the terms 
“Equal Suffrage” and ‘Women’s Rights” 
had about the standing in public thought 
and in the press that the mother-in-law joke 
has. Hardly more. Devoted women con- 
tinued to meet, to issue pamphlets and pe- 
titions, to listen to “lectures”; but they 
were rather the limited type that naturally 
turns its attention to such subjects. At 
that, they were never “unwomanly” in any 
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striking or determined way. They never 
risked the scorn of their men by openly vio- 
lating the traditional limitations on femi- 
nine activities. And they were generally 
regarded as a set of freakish and rather un- 
fortunate women who, for some one of a 
number of reasons, had failed in the accepted 
feminine job of capturing a man’s fancy 
and pinning him down to pay for her keep 
and her comfort. ‘“Can’t you get a hus- 
band?” was the jibe they heard week in and 
week out. They were in no respect a men- 
ace to man’s established sense of power. 

It had not been so during the seventies 
and early eighties. Then the women were 
working together. They were organized 
on a national scale. But they knew no 
other course than to ask. It had not oc- 

curred to them to insist, to take. They 
still held to the doctrine of submission 
which had been inculcated in them by those 
male teachers and moralists who, them- 
selves, had never hesitated to resist oppres- 
sion, nor to strike farther afield and spend 
treasure and blood in seizing upon the riches 
and powers of the earth. They had not 
yet come to realize fully that the whole 
great structure of human “liberty,” has 
been built, ‘stone by stone and plank by 
plank, through centuries of bloodshed. 
What men have, they have fought for. 
What Privilege has yielded, it has yielded 
only to force, or to the menace of force. 


The Position of Man 


The fact appears plain enough now that 
the men who have controlled Great Brit- 
ain’s policies and destinies have never had 
the slightest intention of giving women the 
vote. Itis frankly a revolutionary thought. 
“Women want the vote,” says Pethick 
Lawrence, “first, in order that they may 
play their part in the life of the nation and 
introduce their point of view, so long neglect- 
ed, into the government of the country; and, 
secondly, in order that the interests of wo- 
men may be safeguarded.” 

These great aims cannot be achieved, ob- 
viously, without a subtle and immense 
change in the position of man. Which 
change means the surrendering of privi- 
lege up and down the line. And nobody 
who lives and benefits by a privilege likes 
to do much of that sort of surrendering. 
To be sure, the women could not be handled 
too brusquely. Women traditionally play 
an active part in British political cam- 
paigns; their help means much to any can- 
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didate. Therefore the politician cannot 
afford to ridicule openly their political pre- 
tensions. And, too, nearly every man has 
to face a woman at close quarters, inti- 
mately indeed, when he goes home at 
night. 

Women do certainly have to be faced. 
They have to be guided and, at times, to be 
cajoled. The voting records indicate that 
many a man entered Parliament as a suf- 
fragist, and with the women supporting 


-him, who took the whole business much 


less seriously than his supporters thought. 
Gladstone himself was unwilling to expose 
his hand until he perceived the danger that 
there were so many such members who 
might, aftér all, have to vote for the women 
that the measure might actually be carried. 
And then the great Commoner was driven 
to divert the women by forming the “ Wo- 
men’s Liberal Suffrage Association,” with 
Mrs. Gladstone as its president, to give 
them a sop of some harmless and quite 
meaningless work “within the party.” 


The Seed of Militancy 


So the women didn’t get the vote. And, 
so, for another two decades, the movement 
drifted along, quite a harmless little thing. 
It no longer disturbed Parliament. The 
government was free to continue its tra- 
ditional policy of considering only such 
matters as seemed important to the male 
mind, and of astutely protecting that sex and 
those interests which were so fortunate as 
to have representation. 

Then in October, 1905, Miss Annie Ken- 
ney and Miss Christabel Pankhurst arose 
in a political meeting at Manchester and 
asked Sir Edward Grey what position the 
Liberal Government purposed taking in 
the matter of giving votes to women. They 
asked the question because their newly 
formed organization, The Woman’s Social 
and Political Union, wished to know pre- 
cisely that. They waited, quite properly, 
until the speech was over and questions 
from the audience had been invited. When 
it became apparent that no reply of any 
sort was forthcoming, Miss Kenney held 
up a banner inscribed with the words, 
“Votes for Women”’; this in order that the 
nature of the question might be understood 
by the audience. 

The effect of this simple action was ex- 
traordinary. The two women were seized 
and forced down into their chairs. A man | 
put his hat over Miss Kenney’s face. When 
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order was finally restored, a constable gave 
Miss Kenney the opportunity to write her 
question, to which she added the informa- 
tion that she was there as an accredited 
representative of nearly one hundred thou- 
sand organized women cotton-operatives. 
The slip of paper was passed about among 
the speakers on the platform, causing some 
amusement; then it was laid aside and ig- 
nored. No answer was offered. It was 
doubtless assumed that the women would 
not embarrass the speaker by pressing the 
matter. 


The Breaking of the Storm 


But these women were not from submis- 
sive stock. They insisted on a reply. 
They insisted, even, as a right. Annie Ken- 
ney mounted her chair, and shouted the 
question again. The temper of the .out- 
raged gathering changed swiftly from amuse- 
ment to fury. The two young women 
were dragged out by force, resisting every 
step of the way and shouting their question 
to the last. They were thrown into the 
street, where they promptly gathered a 
crowd and started a meeting of protest. 
The police stopped this at once, and arrested 
the two on a charge of “assault.”” The next 
day, when a local magistrate gave them the 
alternative of fines or imprisonment, both 
chose the latter. 

So the militant movement was born. 
The question that these two women asked 
had first been raised in England more than 
a hundred years earlier. Forty years earlier 
it had shaken the nation. But it had al- 
ways been asked in a ladylike manner, 
submissively. And it had always been an- 
swered—through whatever evasion, con- 
fusion of issues, trickery—in the negative. 
To the women of the newly organized W. 
S. P. U. submission meant subjection; and 
subjection was intolerable. The fact that 
man traditionally prefers woman submis- 
sive meant nothing to them. Their inter- 
est was not in what man wants; but in what 
woman wants. They meant business. And 
so the men, outnumbering them a thousand 
to one, laid violent hands upon them, beat 
them, threw them into prison. Their of- 
fense appears to have been that they did 
mean business. That was the one thing 
that the men could not tolerate. 

Since that night the militant women have 
been doing just one thing. They have been 
asking the British government whether it 
purposes giving votes to women. They 


have revived the ancient right to petition 
the king, or his prime minister, that is a tra- 
ditional and legal perogative of the people 
of England, under certain conditions. They 
have scrupulously observed those condi- 
tions. And they have invariably been pre- 
vented by force from accomplishing their 
purpose. In the course of the eight-year 
revolt they have been concerned in many 
amazing incidents, but during the first four 
or five years they confined their actions 
wholly to efforts, violent-appearing, some 
of them, to bring their cause, and 
their right to present it, to the official 
notice. 

If a woman chained herself to the grille 
in the ladies’ gallery of the House of Com- 
mons, it was to call attention to that grat- 
ing, which, down the centuries, had adver- 
tised woman’s disability before that govern- 
ing body. Also, it was herself she chained, 
and not a member of the cabinet. 

If a woman broke through a line of sol- 
diers and dashed at the king’s carriage, it 
was for the purpose of throwing into it a 
slip of paper bearing her vital question. 
She was not there to assault the king; and 


nobody thought she was. What was in-- 


jured by such acts was the British sense of 
propriety. And that, was precisely the in- 
stitution the militants wished to change. 
It was the British sense of propriety that 
had defeated the women during more than 
a century. 

Indeed, the rather curious fact appears to 
be that during these years the movement, in 
one sense, was not militant at all. The 
women, carefully advised by legal sympa- 
thizers and guided by that extraordinary 
woman, Mrs. Pankhurst, simply went 
where they believed they had a legal right to 
go, and tried to see persons in authority 
whom they had a right to see. But from 
the point of view of these persons in author- 
ity, to receive the women at all was in some 
measure to recognize the right which they 
were pressing; to refuse publicly to see 
them was awkward—exceedingly awkward. 
Accordingly, force was used to prevent their 
seeing these persons. In every instance, 
such was their courage and hardihood, they 
persisted in their efforts. And in most in- 
stances they were handled with a brutality 
which, unfortunately, has not been widely re- 
ported in the American papers. And mean- 
while their cause was growing so rapidly that 
in 1911 the W.S. P.U. alone had raised some 
five hundred thousand dollars, and was con- 
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ducting a huge national organization, with ramifications 
extending into almost every part of the country. 
The brutal handling of the women, particularly 
by the police, is a matter of record. Early in 1911 
such evidence was brought before the Con- 
ciliation Committee of Parliament as to cause that 
body to vote unanimously to transmit the evidence 
to the Home Office, and demand a public inquiry 
into the conduct of the police. The- occasion was 
the series of suffragette “raids” on the Parliament 
Buildings in November, 1910. These an 
“raids” were simply the 
orderly marching of the 
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women, headed by Mrs. 
Pankhurst, for the purpose 
of demanding that a small 
delegation be admitted to 
present their case form- 
ally to the prime minister. 
They were met by solid 
lines of police, who ordered 
the women back; and on 
their refusal to stop, force 
was employed. 

The police were evident- 
ly acting under rather un- 
usual orders. The move- 
ment was now at its height. 
The cabinet found itself 
more gravely embarrassed 
than ever by these per- 
sistent women, and quite 
unable to answer their 
questions. From the report 
of the Conciliation Com- 
mittee, and judging only 
from the evidence that 
was admitted by the Com- 
mittee, there is some reason 
to believe that the object 
of the Home Office, or of 
the police heads was so 
to impress on the women 
Weak of limb. their physical weakness and 

vulnerability as to dis- 


and buffeted by armed 
these women went on demanding a hearing. Why? Just because courage them from fur- 
they wanted political equality ? ther efforts. If this could 
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be done by physical handling and intimid- 
ation, without permitting the principles on 
which the women were insisting to come to 
a public issue, it might easily relieve the 
government in its dilemma. 

The methods employed by the police, and 
by plain-clothes men who appeared to be 
working in harmony with them, were as 
follows: 

Beating women up and down the spine; 
twisting the thumbs and bending them 
back; forcing a finger up the nostril; strik- 
ing across the face with a stick and with 
helmets; pinching the arms; throwing a 
woman about from one policeman to an- 
other, and finally dashing her against a lamp- 
post with such force that two teeth were 
loosened; striking the face with the closed 
fist; knocking down a young girl repeatedly 
until she became unconscious, and then 
kicking her; rubbing a woman’s face against 
iron railings; seizing women by the throat. 

It was the judgment of the Conciliation 
Committee that: 

It is indeed difficult to understand or explain 
what motive or calculation can have prompted it 
(the assault on the women). The only reason for 
interfering at all with the women was to prevent an 
obstruction to the thoroughfares. . . . The conse- 
quence of ordering the police to engage in a pro- 
tracted conflict with the women was that for many 
hours on November 18th the whole of this area was 
abandoned to a struggle which was by the tactics of 
the police so prolonged as to cause the maximum of 
disturbance to traffic. 


These words, bear in mind, are official. 
The Parliamentary Committee which framed 
them was in charge of preparing the com- 
promise suffrage bill that was later pre- 
sented tothe House. The report continues: 


But there emerges from the evidence before us a 
much graver charge. We cannot resist the impres- 
sion that the police as a whole were under the impres- 
sion that their duty was not merely to frustrate the 
attempts of the women to reach the House, but also 
to terrorize them in the process. They used in 
numerous instances excessive violence, which was at 
once deliberate and aggressive, and was intended to 
inflict injury and pain. Many of them resorted to 
certain forms of torture. They frequently handled 
the women with gross indecency. 


These acts of indecency were of the fol- 
lowing nature: 


Several times constables and plain-clothes men 
(this from one of the statements published in the 
report as being typical) passed their arms around 
me from the back and clutched hold of my breasts 
in as public a manner as possible, and men in the 
crowd followed their example. I was also pum- 
meled on the chest, and my breast was clutched by 
one constable from the front. As a consequence, 
three days later I had to receive medical attentior 


. . . as my breasts were much discolored and very 
painful. On the Friday I was also very badly 
treated. ... My skirt was lifted up as high as 
possible, and the constable attempted to lift me off 
the ground by raising his knee. This he could not 
do, so he threw me into the crowd, and incited the 
men to treat me as they wished. Consequently, 
several men who, I believe, were policemen in plain 
clothes, also endeavored to lift my dress. . . . 
Women of sixty to seventy years of age were as 
roughly treated as their younger comrades. One 
old lady of nearly seventy . . . . was deliberately 
knocked down by a blow from a policeman’s fist. 


The report concludes: 


This is not yet the time to make any general com- 
ment on a mass of evidence which, we believe, does 
on the whole fairly represent the facts. We are con- 
tent to observe that such an exhibition of brutality 
is calculated not to deter women of spirit, but rather 
to provoke them to less innocent methods of protest; 
that it must be destructive of discipline in the police, 
and demoralizing to the public which witnesses it; 
and, finally, that if it were to be tolerated orrepeated, 
it would leave an indelible stain upon the manhood 
and the humanity of our country. 


In the opinion of the present writer, no 
better reason than this report was ever given 
for the necessity that women should have an 
equal share in the control of the government 
under which they live, at present without 
the privileges derived from responsible citi- 
zenship, and without even the traditional 
right to present a grievance to their rulers. 

This battle of November 18, 1910—it 
was hardly less than a battle—was the 
climax of a long series of skirmishes. Pre- 
vious to this time, the militants, aside from 
their set policy of pestering cabinet min- 
isters, had been carrying on political work 
through the usual channels in the effort towin 
seats in Parliament; and with some success. 
Also, since they were decidedly ‘‘women of 
spirit,”’ they had persisted in intruding into 
meetings and gatherings where they believed 
they had a right to be, but where they cer- 
tainly were not wanted. Hundreds upon 
hundreds of them had been arrested, some of 
them numerous times. But little by little it 
came to light that the government was pursu- 
ing a rather unusual policy of imprisonment. 

It would appear to the outside ob- 
server—and it certainly so appeared 
to these women—that they were en- 
titled to be classed as political offenders, 
or prisoners of the first division. The 
government saw the matter differently. 
In all but a few instances the women 
were put in the second or third divisions, 
along with thieves, druknards, vagabonds, 
and prostitutes. For a while they endured 
this treatment. Then they began to pro- 
test. It looked very much as if, in 
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prison, as outside, 
the government was 
working to undermine 


the militant movement by 
breaking the spirit of its 
leaders chrough hardship . 
and general bad treatment; 
and by methods none too 
legal, at that. Finally, in 


1909, these same leaders, 
far from broken, resolved 
upon a policy of fighting 
the government within the 


walls of the prisons, as they 
were fighting it outside. 
And they made it plain that 


their new form of resist- 
ance, like the other forms 
they had employed, was 
brought about in defense 
of their legal rights. 

The famous “Prison 
Mutiny’”’ followed. 
The women barri- 
caded themselves in their 
cells. Their spirit was 


The 
pan- 
theon of 

the im- 
mortals has 
in her a new 
figure, one the 
world will no more 
forget than it will Joan 

of Arc 


dauntless, unafraid. They 
gave fight. They broke 
the cell windows. Finally 
they refused to eat. 

The hunger strike 
proved tobe an effective 
stroke. It meant that 
these women stood ready 

to die for their principles 


—not one or two devoted 
and perhaps fanatical 
leaders, but all of them! 


It is easy to see that a 
government which was not 
in a position to meet an 
issue was most assuredly 
not in a _ position to 
permit a startling series 
of martyrdoms for that 
issue within its own 
prisons. Officials watched 
the women, came to the 
painful conclusion that 
they still meant business, 
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and finally devised the system of treatment 
that is known as “forcible feeding.” 

A number of cases are on record in which 
prison doctors are reported to have be- 
haved with some brutality, such as losing 
patience and striking the woman in the face. 
Usually the operation was conducted with 
carelessness and indifference. An examin- 
ation of the prisoner’s heart was supposed 
to precede the operation; but in many 
cases this was omitted. Several cases are 
reported in which the tube was carelessly 
passed into the lungs instead of the stomach; 
one of these cases having particularly seri- 
ous results. 


The Spirit of the Hunger Strike 


The attorneys for the W. S. P. U., in 
opposing the forcible feeding, made the 
point that to perform an operation on the 
human body without the person’s consent 
is a violation of an essential human right, 
unless that person has been certified to be 
insane. A test case was brought to trial. 
On what appear at this distance to be tech- 
nical grounds, the Lord Chief Justice re- 
fused to allow the main contention of the 
W. S. P. U. to go to the jury, and submitted 
instead a minor point. The case was lost. 
And it stands now, or did stand at last re- 
ports, that an English man or woman, once 
committed to prison, loses control of his 
own body in this respect. 

But if the government won this case 
technically, it appears to have lost morally. 
The trouble with forcible feeding was not 
alone that it is a rather ugly business, not 


quite human, a little too close to torture to - 


fit in with Anglo-Saxon notions; but that 
there was at the heart of it an unpleasant 
hint of weakness in the government’s po- 
sition. It had the air of being a desperate, 
brutal attempt to keep these women from 
demonstrating how really determined they 
were. You can’t very well kill a cause 
with ridicule once its devotees really begin 
to die for it. Or even if you can, in the 
heat of the moment, the absurd affair is 
likely to look a little different a few years 
later. 

Somehow, it is a long, long time since 
people have laughed very widely at Martin 
Luther, even though he did flaunt the au- 
thority and majesty of the temporal and 
spiritual power of his time; and even if he 
did make it disturbingly evident that he 
meant business by breaking all vows and 
marrying a nun, thereby outraging the 
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deepest moral tradition of hisday. Nor do 
we laugh at Savonarola. Nor at poor, mis- 
guided, tragic old John Brown. Nor at 
Washington and his property - destroying 
crew. Nor at Carl Schurz, and his fellow 
revolutionists in Germany. Nor even at 
the rather ridiculous Wat Tyler. 


The Storm at Its Height 


Indeed, in our lucid moments, away 
from the heat and dust of conflict, we have 
a curious habit of doing reverence to the 
great rebels of the past. Soberly, each of 
us knows that whatever we enjoy today 
of liberty and equality and the right to 
live has been won for us by our rebels. 
If ever-widening classes of human beings 
had not protested, and fought to make 
their protests good, civilization would not 
now be what it is. Our own nation was 
founded on the theory that the right to re- 
volt is an inherent right. A fact it is well 
to remember in these different times when 
some of us find ourselves caught quite un- 
expectedly on the conservative side; when 


we find our own personal comfort and se-. 


curity threatened in some new and alarm- 
ing way which we perhaps don’t quite un- 
derstand. 

Yes, even the government of Great Brit- 
ain found the forcible feeding business a 
little unpleasant. Finally a way out was 
discovered. The so-called “Cat and Mouse 
Act” was put through Parliament. Under 
this law a prisoner who goes on a hunger 
strike is simply released, but is kept under 
surveillance. When in the judgment of the 
authorities she has recovered her strength 
sufficiently to endure a little more imprison- 
ment, she is locked up again. And so on, 
indefinitely. This is the policy, at the time 
of writing, with Mrs. Pankhurst. The 
officials now have full legal authority (how- 
ever queer this very special law appears to 
an outside observer) to play with these 
women virtually as they choose. 

This, of course, is much pleasanter for 
the authorities. For one thing, they are 
now relieved of their greatest nightmare— 
that one or more of the women may die 
in prison. Now-it will be easy, and quite 
legal, to have whatever dying occurs take 
place outside. In which event it will not 
be difficult to emphasize the possibility of 
other causes for the deaths than torture and 
brutality in prison under official direction. 

It was stated earlier in this paper 
that in one sense the movement was 
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not militant at all. It was, in the 
main, a series of violent episodes brought 
about by the insistence of the women 
on what, they were advised, was their 
right, and not directly by violence on 
their own part. But it is not intended 
by this statement to minimize the real mili- 
tancy to which the women have been driven. 
The thing is a revolution—along and compli- 
cated revolution, that has its vi- 
olent aspect; in the main a delib- 
erate policy of pin-pricking and 
threatening, a sort of modern- 
ized and feminized guerrilla 
warfare. During the past 
year or so—since the truce 
with the government—this 
policy has been pressed 
farther than in the earlier 
years. Some property 
has been destroyed. But 
it is a notable fact that 
in this protracted and 
really considerable rev- 
olution, in which a mili- 
tant section of a sex that 
numbers more than half 
the population of the 
country has been fight- 
ing desperately for the 
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liberty of the last remaining great subject 
class, the only lives lost to date have been 
those of some of the women themselves. 
Considering the fact that the history of the 
growth of the English ideal of liberty is the 
history of a long series of bloody revolts; 
considering the fact that the suffrage move- 
ment, militant and constitutional, is nu- 
merically the greatest of them ll, 
and is perhaps the most deeply 
significant of them all (when one 
realizes the subtlety and mag- 
nitude of the changes implied 
by the expressed intention to 
“introduce the women’s point 
of view, so long neglected, 
into the government of the 
country”’); considering these 
things, and considering also 
what the women who have 
borne the brunt of the 
fighting have had to en- 
dure, it is easily the most 
extraordinarily patient, long- 
suffering, bloodless revolution 
that England has ever seen 
—or is likely to see untila 
much higher development 
of civilization and human 
brotherhood than anything 
we know now shall have 
been evolved. 
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In most of their onslaughts they have advanced in orderly file, petitions 
their only arms. Thrust back by the police, they have—woman fashion—resisted ar=- 
rest. And the world beyond stands aghast at the frenzied accounts of their “ riots” 
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In this connection, of course, one should 
bear in mind that many of the “stories” of 
militant outrages circulated through our 
American press have been absurd on their 
face. Some of the fires were undoubtedly 
the work of other persons. Mrs. Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman, in recent correspondence 
to her own little magazine, The Fore Runner, 
tells of the man who burned his own lum- 
ber-yard for the insurance, and tried to 
cover his tracks by placing suffragette lit- 
erature where it would be conveniently 
found. Fortunately he himself was found, 
with a false beard on; and it is understood 
that he did not succeed in collecting the 
insurance. I do not, however, recall see- 
ing this, or any “‘story”’ like it in the New 
York papers. 


Wrecking for Posterity 


The elaborate series of “bomb outrages” 
reported in our papers last winter was dis- 
tinctly absurd. For the bombs did not ex- 
plode. Certainly most of them were dum- 
mies. They were a warning, yes; but not 
a wholesale assault on society. New York 
City has, almost regularly, more actual, 
disastrous bomb explosions in four months 
among the lawless groups of its foreign pop- 
ulation than the militant movement has 
known in eight years. But these do not 
happen to be “stories,” in the newspaper 
sense of the term. 

The militants have, however, broken a 
lot of windows (beginning with the windows 
of cabinet members who refused them the 
right to present their grievance). They 
probably have burned a few buildings. 
They have put acid in mail-boxes. And 
they have doubtless done other things re- 
garding which we are not fully informed on 
this side of the water—all part of a deliber- 
ate policy, every step executed with vigor 
and judgment, and all carried through by 
members of the so-called weaker sex. 


? 


I have made no attempt in this paper to 
conceal my own admiration for the spirit and 
endurance of these women, and my sympa- 
thy with their cause. To attempt such 
concealment, in what is frankly an effort 
to present something of their case and their 
point of view to readers whose minds have 
been largely fed by another sort of report, 
would hardly be fitting. And this being the 
case, perhaps I may be permitted to state 
the personal conclusion that these women 
will probably not succeed in their own im- 
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mediate plans. The pioneer seldom reaps 
the fruits of his labor. The extreme fighter 
seldom shares the peace of compromise 
that follows his efforts. The most likely 
event, if the prophecy may be ventured, is 
that the women of England will get their 
vote, but only after the government has 
found a way to save its face so far as the 
militants are concerned. It will be said 
then—as it is said even now—that the mili- 
tants have “delayed” the cause of suffrage 
by their violent tactics. It will be easy to 
say this, for few who hear the statement 
will have any proper knowledge of the 
facts. But those who do know the facts 
will smile—grimly. 


Militancy and Woman’s Status 


The militants have rescued the whole 
cause of suffrage from the back columns of 
comic weeklies and have placed it in big 
type, during eight long years, on the front 
page of every newspaper in the world. In 
every civilized and barbaric nation the new 
concept of woman’s share and part in life 
has grown and spread in an absolute coin- 
cidence with the growth and persistence of 
the militant movement in England. They 
have taught men what men never knew be- 
fore in all the long history of human life: 
that woman has courage, fortitude, and the 
capacity for organization. 

Quite incidentally, they have exposed the 
medieval prison system of England, during an 
exhaustive observation énd experience of its 
horrors. They have demonstrated the hol- 
lowness of male chivalry, and woman’s abso- 
lute need of having that odd “point of view” 
of hers ‘introduced into the government” 
for her own protection, and for the civi- 
lizing and humanizing of man. And, still 
quite incidentally, they have driven their 
point home through years of humiliation, 
suffering of the kind that woman is sup- 
posed to be least able to endure, and 
torture. I really do not know that one 
could say any finer thing of them than 
that. 

Perhaps, on some scale of judgment 
that I, for one, find difficult to compre- 
hend, Mrs. Pankhurst ought to be given 
twenty years at hard labor. Perhaps she 
ought to be kicked (as if she had not been!). 
Perhaps she is a faker. Perhaps she is a 
bluffer. Perhaps the government ought to 
take her out and shoot her in order to 
restore order. 

But I, for one, think not. 
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that she derived the inspiration for one of her 


The Russian 


By Anna 
S° much has been said, written, and 


imagined about the “historic Rus- 

sian ballet” that it may come as 
something of a shock to most people to 
learn that originally it was not Russian 
at all. It began as German, French, and 
Italian by turns. We Russians did not 
succeed in developing any really great 
dancers until nearly two hundred years after 
the ballet’s inception. Then our remark- 


ab!e advance to superiority was brought 
\ about largely by the Imperial School of 
the Ballet, generally known as the Mari- 
ensky Institute. 


This school is much like 
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Whether it be 

the wind, in the swift flight of a 
swan, it must be captured, studied. repro- 
on her English estate. and it was from them 
prettiest dances, “The Death of the Swan” 


dancer's mission. 


Ballet 


Pavlova 


any other well-conducted school, except that 
it is more strict than the average. It is by 
no means devoted to ballet-dancing alone, 
although this, of course, is its main object. 
Every pupil who is lucky and diligent 
enough to complete the course receives a 
thorough and liberal education, quite aside 
from the dancing. 

As is well known, the school is supported 
entirely at imperial expense, tuition being 
free for those who succeed in passing the rigid 
examinations. Then after the pupils have 
graduated into the Royal Ballet, they are paid 
liberal salaries, and later pensioned for life. 
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The school is under the supervision of the 
director of fine arts, who is appointed by the Czar 
himself. As a rule, children are not admitted: 
to the school before the age of ten, although 
some exceptions have been made. The full 
course, though it may be completed in six 
years’ time, more often requires about double 
that period. 

The real beginning of the Russian ballet 
came in 1670 under the Czar 
Alexei Michailowitsch, a 
deeply religious man 
who had heard that in 
other countries danc- 
ing had been found 
most conducive to 
piety. He therefore 
commanded one of 
the gentlemen of his 
court to collect a 
troupe of artists and 
arrange for a speci- 
men performance. It 
is said that the 
gentleman experi- 
enced much difficulty 
in getting his com- 
pany together; for 
it was generally sup- 
posed that the per- 
formers would be 
doomed to Siberian 
exile in the event 
of an unsuccessful 
exhibition. In fact, 
the persuasive 
powers of a monk, 
Johann Gregori, 
were required to 
carry out the under- 
taking. Gregori, how- 
ever, proved equal 
to the task, and thus 
he became the real 
founder of the Russian 
Court Theatre. 

The success of th2 
latter was instantan- 
eous. The lords and 
ladies of the court at 
once began to imitate 
the dancers, much as 
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glories during the thirties and forties. 
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danced to raise funds for the Bunker 
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the country children who have 
seen a circus go straight to the 
barn and try to execute the 
tricks themselves. As a result 
of this remarkable success— 
for even the good Alexei was 
pleased—a national dramatic 
school was founded, with 
Gregori at its head and an 
enrollment of twenty-six 
pupils for the first year. 

This was the beginning. 
By the end of the century, 
when Peter the Great had 
ascended the throne, ballet- 
dancing had become an es- 
tablished institution. If the 
lords and ladies did not wish 
to dance, it made no differ- 

ence. They were forced to. 

Peter himself possessed 
ee. considerable skill in the 
~ % art. Hegavelessons 
~ > himself, and in- 
_inther to make manifest “up sisted upon a very 
its underlying emotion and high standard of 
—“Palove in her new’ Spenith dane Skill. Under the Czar- 





























The purpose of 
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considered, with the present period excepted, of course, 
the golden age of dancing in Russia. It reached its 
climax in the careers of half a dozen really great 
danseuses. Not one of these, how- 
ever, was of Russian birth. Fore- 
most among them was Maria 
Taglioni, the Italian, a small, 
vellow-skinned, wrinkled 
woman, the last person 
in the world one would 
have picked out for a 
ballet-dancer. Before 
her first appearance 

in Russia, she re- 
hearsed at the Im- 
perial Ballet School. 
After she had danced, 
the pupils crowded about 
her, crying out in soft 
Russian accents, “Oh, 
you funny little wrinkled 
hag!’’—‘‘What a 
strange, shriveled-up 
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Maria — freak youare!” But 
Taglioni, Taglioni, thinking 
the idol of ~. ‘ 53 she was being com- 
her day. , te ylimented, was 
Taglioni’s father, a dancing-master, had trained I ) S 
her from childhood for the ballet, and composed . hugely pleased, and 
many of her chief successes. She made her ~ smilingly answered, 
] début in Paris in 1827 ai “Merci, mes enfants!” 
“ : That evening, however, she 

ina Anna Ivanowna, the ballet assumed 1 A captivated all hearts by her 
even greater importance. She it was vA airy grace, and her appear- 
who first thought of having dancing oy ance was completely for- 


taught in the military college; and for -. gotten in the fairy-like 
this purpose she imported a German ——— lightness of her step. — 
ballet-master, Lande, who filled his ; Then there was the in- 
post with remarkable success. - comparable Fanny Elssler! 
And then came Catherine, -~ Here was a dancer who 


the great Empress won by sheer beauty of 
Catherine! Toa face and form, and 


















woman of such whims ye by the compel- 
and caprices, such a4 ling force 
temperamental im- 2S A > « of a won- 
pulses, dancing was ® e . derful 


if food and drink. She 
composed many 
ballets herself, 
and made them ’ 
always an essential part of 
the court life. 
The coming of Didelot, 
a French ballet-master, 
marked an epoch in the 
history of the Russian 
ballet. The twenty-five 
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reached the age of thirty-eight, when youth- 
ful sprightliness could no longer have been 
hers. Yet she fascinated her audiences com- 
pletely, and this in a country where ballet- 
dancing had by this time become the most 
important of all the arts. Fanny Elssler 
danced for three years in Russia before her 
final retirement from the stage, an astonish- 
ing record when one reflects that nowadays 
the Russian dancers are forced to retire on a 
a pension at the age of thirty-two, Itis not 
too much to say that Fanny Elssler was the 
most popular dancer in the history of 
the art. 

She was followed by the exquisite Car- 
lotta Grizi, and later by Virginia Zucchi— 
“the divine Virginia,” with the “feet of a 
Diana” and the “most expressive back in 
the world.” By this time, however, the 
Russians had begun to assert themselves, 
and under Alexander II and Alexander III 
a number of really great ballerinas were 
produced from the ranks of the Ballet School 
itself. A series of able _ballet-masters 
also, such as Carchetti, Kschepinski, Kiak- 
scht, and Petipa, brought the Russian 
school to the proud position which it 
now holds. 

The real greatness of the Russian ballet 
lies not so much in the antiquity of its tra- 
ditions, nor the perfection of its technique, 
as in the originality of its conception of the 
art as a whole. The distinctive Russian 
dance is a ballet which follows the classical 
theories in the main, yet tells a very definite 
story with little recourse to actual panto- 
mime. I am not thinking now of the Ori- 
ental dance-dramas, which, after all, are 
pantomimic plays. Nor am I thinking 
of the folk-dances, vastly popular in Russia. 
I have in mind only the real ballet-dance, 
performed in the conventional short white 
skirt and pink fleshings, with all the tradi- 
tional toe-balancing, pirouettes, fouettes, 
and renversées. 

This style of dance was originally merely 
an exhibition of technical skill, possessing 
little if any meaning. By introducing into 
it a story, however, as, for instance, inthe 
“Fille mal gardé,” the ballet at once be- 
comes a new and living art. And it is not 
merely the art of pantomime. It is the art 
of something much higher—the art of ex- 
pressing the abstract in concrete form. 
Today it is the mission of the Russian bal- 
let to transmit to an audience not merely the 
shell or outline of a story, but to make mani- 
fest its spirit and emotion. It is in the un- 


erring interpretation of such abstract 
qualities that the really great dancer moves 
hearts. 

Before beginning to study at the Imperial 
School, each applicant is rigidly examined 
as to intellectual and physical fitness. 
Such examinations are usually survived 
by about one-tenth of the applicants, for 
there are rarely more than eighteen vacan- 
cies. The successful candidates become 
probationary pupils for one year, when a 
second severe examination determines their 


‘fitness to continue. Those who survive this 


are placed under even more rigid discipline 
—a sort of monastic seclusion in honor of the 
Muse Terpsichore. 

Upon the completion of this course, a 
boy may become danseur, danseur de car- 
actére, or finally danseur classique. To the 
girls a much wider range of possibilities 
opens after graduation. They have any 
one of the following ranks, depending upon 
their ability, open to them: coryphee, 
second sujet, premiére sujet, premiére dan- 
seuse, and lastly prima ballerina absoluta. 
Only two or three in a generation ever at- 
tain this highest rank of prima ballerina 
absoluta. 

Well do I remember my own entrance 
into the Imperial School. I was ten years 
old at the time, having been refused admis- 
sion two years earlier because of my youth. 
The news that I had been actually admitted 
to the school was such joy to me that I 
scarcely thought of the hard and fast 
routine. 

We were awakened each morning at eight 
o’clock by a large, solemn bell. After dress- 
ing, we had to pass before the scrutinizing 
glances of a teacher, who saw to it that little 
hands and faces were washed, teeth brushed, 
and hair properly dressed. Then came 
morning prayers in the little chapel. where 
a light burned always before the altar. 

At nine o’clock we had a breakfast of tea, 
bread, and butter, followed almost immedi- 
ately by the first dancing lesson. We as- 
sembled in a large, bright, airy room, fur- 
nished only with wooden benches, apiano, 
and a number of tall mirrors. 

At noon we had luncheon, and then until 
four in the afternoon we were kept busy with 
lessons of a general nature, mathematics, 
history, geography, and languages. Then 
came dinner and a short interval of rest and 
recreation, followed by fencing lessons, 
music lessons, and special rehearsals for the 
dances to be presented on the stage of the 
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Mariensky Theater. Music was made 
an essential part of the course, and 
every pupil had to become at least 
an acceptable pianist. 

Sometimes we visited the theater 
ourselves, but as a rule we had our 
supper at eight o’clock, and an hour 
later were in bed. 

It was a simple and well-regulated 
mode of existence, though . 
there were few breaks in > 
the monotony. Our great- aN 
est holidays were on a 
those occasions when the a 
Czar visitedthe school. 
We always performed 
our best dances for 
the royal family. I 
recall one day when I 
was about twelve, the 
Emperor Alexander 
III, the 






Empress 
Marie, the Grand 
Duke Vladimir, and 
other members of the 
imperial family came to 
see us. After the ballet 
which we children Ashimmer 
danced in our little of muslin 
theater, some of uswere skirt, a flutter 
called to the imperial of hands like two 
family. Good, kind, white birds, a 
simple Czar Alexander, — of oe 
° : mic feet and you 
whom all of us wor- jive Pavlova. 
shipped, took a little prima ballerina 
friend of mine up in his absoluta 
arms. I burst into 
tears. The Grand Duke and the 
Empress were alarmed, but both 


laughed when I wailed, ‘I want the © 

Emperor to take me in his arms, ce 
too.” Grand Duke Vladimir took me \ 
in his, but I would not be comforted. & 























“T want the Czar to kiss me,” I 
insisted. 

Even had I never learned to 
dance, I should feel amply re- 
paid for my work by the gen- 
eral education I acquired in the 

Imperial Ballet School. Great 
emphasis is laid there upon music, 
painting, and literature, for these 
arts are closely allied to dancing, 
and a dancer must be well 
versed in them if she would 
develop her powers of im- 
agination and apprecia- 
tion to their fullest 
extent. 
“ Afterall, dancingis 
primarily an imag- 
inative art. It 
is necessarily 
», founded upon 
ra technique, 


and no dancer 
is ever allowed to 
enter the Russian Ballet 
without a thorough mastery of 
technique; yet, once the technique 7s 
mastered, it is better to lose sight of it 
altogether, and concentrate upon the im- 
aginative phases of the art. 
No movement must be mechanical, or 
merely conventional. Every slightest 
detail must have its reason; its signifi- 
cance in the interpretation of the music 
and of the imaginative idea underlying 
the whole dance. In creating a ballet 
one must constantly ask not, “Is this 
pretty and graceful?” but rather, “Does this 
exactly represent the idea intended ?”’ 

It is this superiority to technique, this soaring 
beyond mere pantomime, this grasping at and 
reproducing the spirit of a: composition, that 
has made the Russian ballet unique in the 
history of dancing. 





Mother Goose Series—Drawing by Jessie Willcox Smith 


A dillar, a dollar, a ten-o'clock scholar, 
Why do you come so soon? 





You used to come at ten o clock, 
And now you come at noon. 





Love, that sweet singer of the blood, was as unknown to her as Rameses the 
Great. Yet she loved vaguely, naturally, as a rose distils fragrance. It was the 
atmosphere of her being. Her heart was honey dew, but she did not know it... . 


He had forgotten her. But she had not forgotten him. There had not been a 
single day since his return to the valley that she had not watched for him. . . . 


This was the beginning of the most remarkable courtship ever accomplished in 
this world. No one suspected what every bird in the valley saw, and probably 
understood. 
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stood before a table beneath the 

mulberry tree in the back yard, 
cleaning the caps of a bee-gum which she 
had just robbed. Bees circled about her, 
lighted upon her hair—which was the 
color of honey—examined the faded blue 
flowers in her muslin frock, and made sure 
that the little stiff ruffle about her neck 
was not the starched petals of some un- 
known flower. She regarded them no 
more than if she had been a tea-rose, swing- 
ing gently upon its stem. This convinced 
them that she was a mysterious relative 
of the other blooming things. They were 
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very busy with her, and derived profit 
here and there from strands of sweetness. 
As a matter of fact, she exhaled a kind of 
violet fragrance which the bees had no 
means of knowing came from the toilet 
water she used. She was very tall, like all 
the Websters, very slender, very fair, a 
colorless blonde, with pale blue eyes. One 
might have thought that God had made her 
in the starlight. She was dim, withdrawn, 
one of those little sub-angels that girls some- 
times grow into when they have waited too 
long fora lover. She had never learned the 
use of the cupid-devils that all women have 
in their eyes. Her lips were sweetly molded, 
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tender, but they had never smiled wittily 
into a man’s face. The nearest to anima- 
tion she came was when she was singing, at 
which time she seemed to be mewing at in- 
visible angels. 

This came from having such a father. 
The less good a man is, the more apt he is to 
become the tyrannical overseer of too much 
goodness in his women. He guards them 
with an anxiety and a sternness that pre- 
vents the natural development of their 
minds in the flesh. Being something of an 
Anthony on the side, Doctor Webster always 
resolved to bring up no Cleopatras in hisown 
family. He was the only physician in Ar- 
den, a small mountain village which lay like 
a white and gold amulet upon the bosom of 
the valley, between green hills. He was a 
large, bluff, blond, blasphemous old man, 
with a tender heart and no religious virtues. 
Such integrity as he had was merely human, 
notmoral. This was why Mrs. Webster, a 
little faded woman with a wrinkled, hallelujah 
face, had named their only child Sabbath. 
She desired to remind the doctor in his own 
flesh and blood of the Lord’s day. It was 
the only protest she ever made against his 
way of life—which was impudently devious. 
The doctor offered no protest. He accepted 
his wife’s piety as he had accepted the fact 
that she must wear petticoats. He adored 
his daughter and admired her piety, which 
he considered becoming to a young and 
innocent woman. And he saw toit that she 
had no lovers. Lovers make curious revela- 
tions of women. He desired to put this 
off as longas possible. Noone knew or sus- 
pected that he cherished matrimonial 
designs for Sabbath. Thus she grew up 
diligent, prayerful, and pale. She was 
absolutely virgin. Love, that sweet singer 
of the blood, was as unknown to her as 
Rameses the Great. Yet she loved vaguely, 
naturally, asa rose distils fragrance. It was 
the atmosphere of her being. Her heart 
was honey-dew, but she did not know it. 
She did not know anything but that God 
was love, whatever that might mean. She 
was one of those artless creatures who enjoy 
grief only because they cannot enjoy love. 

She sighed now as she went patiently over 
each cap with her knife. 

Looking southward from the Websters’ 
back-yard, across the mill-road was a wide 
meadow. It sloped down into the broken 
place in the bowl of the valley, and ended 
upon the banks of the deep and narrow river. 
There were strips of plowed ground in it, laid 
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off in long rows, and the pale green tips of 
young corn blades were already visible in the 
bottom of each furrow. Beyond the meadow, 
in one of the rounded scallops between the 
hills, there was a very low, very ancient log 
house that stood like the mother of sweet 
ballads in a blooming garden. From day- 
light to dark there was no movement about 
this place; no woman was ever seen going 
in and out of the door, back and forth 
from the well, rattling the old windlass as 
the bucket went down, or pottering among 
the growing things in the yard. Only, 
morning and evening smoke curled from 
the chimney, and the door was open, and a 
man could be seen in the gray dawn or in 
the twilight, moving silently about like a 
dim figure in a shadowy dream. 

This had not always been so. Years and 
years ago that had been the most popular 
door-yard in the valley. Women tended 
the flowers, little girls gathered the blos- 
soms, boys ran and whooped joyfully in the 
chase upon the mountain-sides back of the 
house, fished along the river, leaped naked 
and unashamed in and out of the swimming- 
hole. But all that happened in the time of 
old Richard Holdiness, who built the house 
so far back in pioneer days that the Chero- 
kee Indians were his nearest neighbors, and 
wild turkeys came and scratched under the 
eaves in the yard while the boys plowed and 
the little girls dropped corn in the meadow 
field. Two generations passed. Other 
families moved into the valley. The com- 
munity thickened into the village of Arden. 
The Holdinesses married and were given in 
marriage and brought forth after their kind, 
which was of a superior kind. They were 
thrifty, ambitious. One after another they 
moved out of the valley, never to return. 
They held their own profitably in the world 
outside. At last only Benjamin Holdiness 
and his wife remained. They had one 
child, a boy. He was a year older than 
Sabbath Webster. 

One day when he was two years old, a 
sturdy baby in a linsey frock, with wide 
blue-gray eyes and red sunburned cheeks, 
he sickened with a strange disease. The 
distracted father and mother dosed him 
with herb teas, plastered him with tallow 
flannels. But the day came when the little 
sufferer could not swallow the tea, when he 
no longer heard the tender voice of his 
mother wailing above him. Then they sent 
for the doctor. Webster came, a tall fair 
man in the prime of life, surly, tender- 
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hearted, and dictatorial, an old-fashioned 
autocrat in his profession. He sniffed the 
air of the room, looked at the scarlet face of 
the child, bent over him, rammed a spoon in 
his mouth, and examined his throat. He 
held his head down a long time, pretending 
to study the condition of the child. He 
thought it was hopeless. He dreaded hav- 
ing to lift his eyes and answer the father 
and mother. At last he arose, bent over his 
saddlebags, and unbuckled them. 

“Tt’s scarlet fever,’ he announced 
brusquely, choosing a vial. “We may be 
able to save him,” he added more gently, 
“ but—” 

“But what?” cried the mother. 

“He will never hear again. The disease 
has gone too far; the ear-drums are de- 
stroyed.” | 

When the woman began to cry, he stood 
up and looked at her severely. 

“This is no time for that. His life de- 
pends upon what we can do within the next 
twenty-four hours. Give me some clean 
cotton to mop his throat.—Get me a reed 
quill and some sulphur,” he commanded 
the father. 

This was the beginning of the fight, out of 
which Webster came triumphant; and the 
child survived, deaf and dumb. 

“T ought to have let him die,” grumbled 
the doctor as he left the house, satisfied that 
his remedies had been effective. “He 
would have been much better off. I might 
have sent a little deaf and dumb saint to 
heaven.” 

He smiled grimly at this irreverent spec- 
ulation. By no flight of the imagination 
could he conceive of the child he had just 
left living to enjoy and to grace existence. 
He was mistaken. Rational men often are. 

After a time Richard Holdiness crawled 
out of his wooden-box cradle, climbed upon 
the milk-shelf, helped himself to a crock of 
cream, and proceeded, without directions 
from anybody, on his way through life. He 
heard nothing, said nothing, and did not 
seem aware of his disabilities. He escaped 
much that is confusing to the young, in that 
he could receive no commands. He was 
never ill after this time. He ate when he 
was hungry, slept when he was tired, played 
for some years with enthusiasm, mere phys- 
ical frolicing, then found in work another 
form of diversion, and became astonishingly 
industrious. In short, he was a remarkably 
moral and healthy being. There were no 
easy means of seducing him into the many 
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errors of our ways. His parents adored him, 
and he endured them as one gifted with a 
superior calm and peace endures the nervous 
concern and jabbering of inferior creatures. 
The only harm his parents could have 
done him they forebore to inflict. He was 
never punished. He desired very few things 
that he could not get for himself. Those 
he could not were always given him. Thus 
he preserved a temper not angelic, but far 
more normal and engaging. He seemed in- 
capable of affection, and refused to be petted. 
It is the ear and the voice which develop 
affection in the young of the human species. 
Without these they would feel the ties of 
blood no more than other animals do until 
the time when nature calls for a mate and 
teaches passion to counterfeit love. 
Richard was eleven years old when he 
was sent to a school for the deaf and dumb, 
where he remained until he was twenty 
years of age. Mrs. Holdiness wept over 
the first letter she received from him, nearly 
two years later. It consisted of two lines, 
and ran thus: 


There is a pond. Send me my water breeches. 
R. HOLpDINESs. 


beginning, no affectionate 
ending, no date. He had not yet come into 
time, and relations to-man. He was still 
wandering in those larger spaces of eternity: 
the region of spirits where there are no 
mothers, no fathers, no years, no days of 
the month. 

Later he improved. The prison-house of 
the world closed about him, though never as 
completely as it does about the normal 
child. His dumbness and deafness were the 
windows of his soul, through which he es- 
caped into the peaceful, familiar silence 
where none could follow him. 

When he returned to Arden he was a man, 
scarcely of medium height, but with a 
Herculean frame. His shoulders were im- 
mense, his head was nobly set upon them. 
He still retained that brooding mystery of 
immemorial silence in his large blue eyes, 
that were set in his face like the calm shad- 
ows in deep-sea waters. He had learned to 
dress himself in no particular fashion, but 
with that sense of fitness Adam might have 
displayed, if he had found a bolt of brown 
buckram instead of fig leaves upon the day 
of his first personal embarrassment. He 
was remarkably handsome, but according to 
no canons of beauty. It was as if God had 
once more risked the experiment of making 
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a man from better dust than the first one, 
and was determined to thwart the devil this 
time by leaving out his ear-drums. The 
maids of Arden had also been eliminated, so 
far as any one of them could tell. They 
were frisky, virgin Eves who stood in awe of 
this strangely thrilling Adam who never 
seemed to see them, who, if he did see them, 
merely covered them with eyes that fell over 
them like the dark shadows. That was his 
distinction. He gave the impression of 
being absolutely alone in the world, however 
many millions of beings there were in it 
besides himself. He had the faculty of 
moving through a crowd as if he were 
walking alone through a forest. 

One day a group of men stood in front of 
Beasley’s store on the Square in Arden. 
Pink Britt, briefless attorney, had just fin- 
ished a snaggle-toothed yarn about a horse- 


trade. There was a roar of laughter.. 


Richard Holdiness walked through the com- 
pany with the singular Homeric swiftness of 
a spirit measuring an epic with the tread of 
his feet. He looked neither to the right nor 
to the left. The laugh was not finished. 
The men stared at one another, embar- 
rassed, puzzled by some phenomenon which 
they could not explain. Pinkerton drew the 
corners of his mouth down, and pulled the 
ends of his waxed mustache fiercely. 

“Gad!” he exclaimed. “I always think 
I am living, moving, and having my 
being until that dumb Michelangelo 
Phoebus Apollo Francis Assissi passes by. 
Then I know I don’t exist. I ain’t a man. 
I’m just a poor limited mouth, with a pair of 
ass’s ears behind it.” 

“Tt gives me the creeps,” complained 
Artemus Scales, an insurance agent. 

“What gives you the creeps?” asked 
Beasley, the merchant. 

“Why—er—hang it! I don’t know what it 
is. Only man I ever seen that carried more 
silence with him than he could use himself. 
Ever thought of this—a dozen of us may be 
talking at once, but if Richard Holdiness so 
much as walks by, every man’s tongue 
cleaves to the roof of his mouth.” 

“T have noticed that; and he never stops, 
never seems to need anybody,” said another. 

They stood watching Holdiness until he 
disappeared into Baldwin’s store. Then 
Billy Hawks reared back in his chair, 
locked his hands behind his head, and 
stretched himself until the place where his 
ribs ended showed through his thin calico 
shirt. 


“Wonder if he will fight?” he said: 

Billy was a tall young rowdy, very hand- 
some, very idle, and very sure of himself: 
He had but one test of manhood, brute cour- 
age. He was a famous wrestler, and more 
than a match for any man in the valley of 
Arden in a fist fight. This made him im- 
pudent past endurance, on purpose. It was 
the only way he could get an antagonist. 
The one virtue he had was that he never in- 
sulted a man smaller, or apparently weaker 
than himself. 

“Tf a man won’t fight, that is something 
definite you know about him. It places 
him once for all in one class,”’ he drawled. 

“And if he will fight, you know some- 
thing a sight more definite about him,” 
cautioned Beasley. 

“T’d hate to tackle Richard. Holdiness. 
He’s got terrible arms, if he knows how to 
use ’em,”’ said Britt. 

“Tf!” echoed Billy. ‘Believe I'll try him 
when he comes back this way.” 

“Better not,’’ warned Scales. 

“How are you going to do it?”’ demanded 
Britt. - “‘How’ll you get the excuse for a 
fight? You can’t sass a deaf man.” 

“T reckon I’ll manage it,” replied Billy, 
standing up and flattening himself against 
the wall of the store. 

Holdiness was approaching. He carried 
two disks for his corn-crusher at the mill, his 
hand run through the holes in the middle. 
The sleeves of his tan shirt were rolled up, 
showing the hairy muscles of his fine arms. 
As he was about to pass the four men, a 
squirt of tobacco juice sputtered over his 
feet. He stopped stock-still, as if lightning 
had struck him, staring from one man to an- 
other. Billy sucked his lips together and 
spat again; this time a loose wad of very 
wet tobacco scattered over the tan shirt- 
front. 

“Take keer!” shouted old Beasley, drop- 
ping back into his store. 

At the same moment Britt’s coat-tails 
flashed around the corner, where he caught 
breath as he ran to yell: 

“Help! Help! Help! Billy Hawk’s 
being killed!” 

Scales stood, too terrified to move, staring 
with distended eyes at the most frightful 
spectacle ever witnessed in Arden. 

The two men were locked in a terrific 
embrace. Nothing could be heard but their 
hoarse breathing, the strained shuffling of 
their feet upon the hard ground, the awful 
cracking of muscles, the thud of deadly 
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broken arm fall, purple and swollen. She dropped the lever, seized him under the arms, 
and dragged him, still unconscious, out upon the bank 
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blows. At first Billy encouraged himself, as 
was his custom when engaged in a fight, 
with yells and taunts. Slowly it dawned 
upon him that these did not count with a 
deaf and dumb antagonist. He became si- 
lent, and saved his breath for what was 
becoming an awful emergency. He per- 
ceived that he was not fighting one man, but 
Michelangelo, Phoebus Apollo, and Francis 
Assissi, all in the shape of one maniac. 

Men came running from every direction. 
They gathered in a horrified circle around 
the combatants. But not one dared risk his 
life nearer than ten paces. Holdiness had 
parted with his shirt. It had been literally 
torn from his body, almost in the first in- 
stant. The bloody marks of Billy’s finger- 
nails showed like the rips of a tiger’s claw 
over his breast, which rose and fell rhyth- 
mically, like a good bellows. Billy himself 
was unrecognizable. His face was a pulp, 
his lips slit, blood flowing from his nose and 
mouth. Suddenly Holdiness flung him face 
foremost upon the ground, placed his knee 
in the small of his back, caught his head in 
his hands and drew it slowly backward, 
while Hawks beat the air frantically with 
his hands and tried to grasp him from behind. 

“Oh, stop, Billy!’’ moaned old Beasley 
from the door. 

“Shet up! Billy ain’t doin’ nothin’ but 
gettin’ kilt!” shouted a voice in the crowd. 
“Tell t’other fellow to stop!” 

“You can’t make a deaf and dumb man 
stop nothin’!” screamed Beasley. 

“Lord, I hear his backbone cracking!” 

At this moment Doctor Webster drove 
into the circle, leaped from his buggy, 
rushed forward and laid his hand upon 
Holdiness, shook him softly, as a mother 
wakens a child. 

It was not a moment too soon. Richard 
turned his bloodshot eyes, saw who bent 
above him, relaxed his hold, and stood up. 
His victim fell forward, a flabby mass upon 
the ground, his face in the dust. Webster 
stooped, frowning, and ran his hands skil- 
fully over Hawks. 

“He’s all right! Just fainted. Have 
more sense than he ever had, when he comes 
to. Get some water!” 

Richard stood by like a man in a trance 
while these ministrations restored his enemy 
to consciousness. Thick locks of Hawks’s 
hair still stuck to his blood-stained fingers. 

“Billy,” said the doctor, when the fallen 
hero heaved a groaning sigh and opened his 
eyes, “you were a darned coward to pro- 


voke a deaf and dumb man. But I think 
you'll know better next time. Come to my 
office as soon as you get your wind, and I'll 
sew up your frazzles.” 

He turned, drew his arm through that of 
Holdiness, and led him to the buggy. In 
that moment he made up his mind about a 
certain matter. He knew, at last, what he 
would do with his daughter Sabbath. Here 
was a man after his own heart. 

Richard gave that famous definition of 
himself to the citizens of Arden two years 
after his return home. A year before this 
time his father had died, and he had taken 
formal charge of the mill on the river and 
the meadow field. He ground most of the 
wheat and corn that was used in the valley. 
He applied himself with a diligence and con- 
centration to the details of his work that 
insured prosperity. 

After the death of his mother, which 
occurred only a few months later, he became 
his own housekeeper, with equal success. 
He neither expected nor received sympathy. 
He was alone in the world, and discovered 
no inconvenience in thé situation. 

Doctor Webster was his only friend; but 
he did not cultivate the relationship. He 
had never been to the house since his mother 
brought him there sometimes, when he was 
a small boy whose strange silence frightened 
the little girl, Sabbath. He had forgotten 
her. But she had never forgotten him. 
There had not been a single day since his re- 
turn to the valley when she did not watch 
him, a sort of myth, whe issued through the 
door of his home at daybreak, who spent 
long industrious days plowing and digging in 
his meadow field, who passed like a shade 
into his house at evening. She was always 
thinking of him, wondering what manner 
of being he was. 

She was thinking of him now as she gath- 
ered up the cleaned caps, and went back to 
place them inthe gum. She had an especial 
reason for doing so. She had heard of the 
fight between him and Hawks the day be- 
fore. She was tremulously excited over 
that. Her father was away in Atlanta, 
attending a medical convention. Shewould 
be obliged to take the wheat to mill herself 
that day, because they needed the flour for 
supper bread. She was full of imaginings 
about this adventure. 

An hour later, as she drove down the long 
slope to the river, she heard the roar of the 
great water-wheel, the only sign of life about 
the place. Her heart beat furiously. 
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She drove carefully to the door of the mill, 
turned the buggy, hitched the horse to the 
rack, lifted the sack of grain out, and dragged 
it up the steps into the doorway. Then, 
turning about, she saw Richard standing 
with his back to her beside the hopper, 
which was on a raised platform at the other 
end. He was shaking wheat down through 
the sifter. Opposite him, a little cloud of 
bran was settling on the floor. At the bot- 
tom of the hopper in front, a stream of flour 
was flowing into a long narrow box. 

She considered how she would let him 
know she was there. She was embarrassed. 
She wore a little ruffled white bonnet, which 
she pushed back without untying the strings, 
so that it hung down upon her shoulders 
like the hood of a pink flower. She wore 
the same muslin frock, with the faint 
wreaths of blue cornflowers in it. She was 
beautiful, with a kind of anemone delicacy. 

Presently she lifted her skirts, ascended 
the platform, stepped daintily among the 
cobs and chaff until she stood directly be- 
hind the man at the hopper. It would have 
been easy to lay her hand upon his arm and 
thus attract his attention. But this was for 
her an impossible liberty. She found it 
easier to walk around to the other side of the 
hopper, facing him. She placed the fingers of 
her two hands upon it. Richard saw them, 
stared at them an instant, then looked up: 

It was Isaac beholding Rebecca at the 
well. He made a silent, swift journey into 
the far, fair country of maidenhood that 
shone faintly through the pale blue eyes be- 
fore him. The bran whirled softly around 
her, enveloping her like a golden veil. 
Swiftly the roses bloomed and faded in her 
cheeks. Her eyes filled with tears. This 
was a mystery. He regarded it with atten- 
tion. It meant something to him, every- 
thing. It was the dew of a new world, fall- 
ing for him, quickening a new life in him. 
He was born again. He became a lover. 
He reached across, clasped the white fingers 
in his brown ones, made as if to draw her 
toward him. It is only in artificial society 
of the world that love is tardy and circum- 
spect. In reality it is as swift as the flight 
of an arrow. It always aims at “first 
sight,” when it sights at all. The girl hung 
back, but not too fiercely. She pointed to 
the sack. He looked back at it; nodded to 
her. He understood about the wheat, and 
went to fetch it. What he did not under- 
stand was the girl. But he was willing to 
take more time for that. 
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He removed the flour already ground, and 
poured her wheat into the sifter. She kept 
to her place on the other side of the hopper. 
it seemed that she found some protection in 
the cloud of bran. While the mill-wheel 
roared and the grinding went on, Richard 
made signs to her with his fingers, spelled out 
marvelous information. She had never 
learned the finger alphabet, and blushed deep 
regret at him for her ignorance as she shook 
her head. 

That night the little god of love in Arden 
valley did not sleep until long after mid- 
night. He was very busy, very happy, very 
mischievous with his preparations. 

Richard Holdiness’s rest was broken. 
For the first time in his life he could not 
sleep. He sat with his dog upon the door- 
steps. Both of them gave peculiar atten- 
tion to the moon which had a ruff of mist 
around it, like a bridal veil. 

Mrs. Webster observed the stream of light 
from Sabbath’s candle through the crack 
under the door of her room, and wondered 
why she was up so late. If she could have 
seen what was going on inside, she would 
have been amazed. The very angels in 
heaven were puzzled as they looked down 
into that sweet chamber. There is no au- 
thority in the Scriptures for believing that 
angels ever employ, or even understand the 
deaf and dumb alphabet. 

Sabbath sat before her mirror in her night- 
gown, with an old dictionary, opened near its 
last pages, on her knee. She would study 
certain illustrations and directions in it; then 
lift the right hand, and crook her fingers this 
way and that. No musician ever practised 
finger exercises with more fervid diligence. 
She had come to that place where the most 
absorbing duty of life is to “conjugate the 
verb amo.”’ She was conjugating it with 
one hand. It was difficult. She never got 
beyond, “first person, I love; second person, 
you love; third person, he loves.” 

This was the beginning of the most re- 
markable courtship ever accomplished in 
this world. No one suspected what every 
bird in the valley saw, and probably under- 
stood. These were lessons in finger talking 
given by Richard to Sabbath, sometimes at 
long distance as he stood in the mill-road; 
and occasionally as he leaned over the fence 
of the Websters’ back yard when Sabbath 
would be there late in the afternoons, feed- 
ing her chickens, or moving among the bee- 
gums. Noone had observed any change in 
the lonely cabin in the cove. But love has 
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He kissed her where he could, here and there upon the face. He made an anthology of all red and 
white roses upon her cheeks while he was about it 


its semaphore service no less than war. 
Every evening, after the night fell and the 
house was still, Sabbath set a little candle on 
the table before the window of her room. 
Immediately a twin candle appeared in the 
window of the house across the valley. 
That wasall. Never before had the miller’s 
window been lighted after dusk, but it was 
such a little flame that no one noticed it. 

The candles stood up and blinked at each 
other through the darkness in the beginning 
like any other candles; but gradually they, 
also, acquired a marvelous education. The 
one in Richard’s window could be made to 
stand on its head to dot an “i” or cross a 
“t.” It could even be so manipulated as to 
write in glowing script upon the darkness. 
Love will render even a dumb man loqua- 
cious. 

For a long time the lady-candle in the op- 
posite window preserved its modesty, merely 
letting its light so shine that no curious per- 
son passing could accuse it of behaving un- 
seemly in a maiden’s chamber. But at last 
a night came, late in July, when it arose, 
moved up and down, around, with a swing- 
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ing, spencerian grace, and spelled in very 
large, quickly vanishing letters this immor- 
tai word: “Love!” And then it disap- 
peared like a maiden who hides her blushes 
behind her hands. 

This astonishing progress in the deaf and 
dumb language was made ona certain Fri- 
day night. The moment after, Sabbath 
crept into bed and pulled the sheet over her 
burning face. She felt that she had been 
very bold. She wished she had not done it. 
She wondered if he understood, if he read 
what the candle said. She hoped and 
prayed he did not. She longed to know 
that he did. She could not bear herself. 
She began to weep. Then she fell asleep. 
She lay breathing softly, with the tears upon 
her face, with angels smiling down upon her 
at the head and foot of her bed.—Women are 
never so dear to their guardian spirits until 
they love. Then God sends extra detach- 
ments to watch over them, quaint little sera- 
phim to insure the sweet piety of their 
dreams. 

The next morning very early she saw 
Richard starting off to the mill. She 
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wished that he would at least turn his head 
and look in her direction. But he kept 
steadily on with his long, swinging stride. 
She was very unhappy all day, like a little 
city that has fallen and does not know 
what fate the conqueror will impose. 

‘In the afternoon there was a cloudburst. 
Rain fell in torrents until dark. The road 
was a flood. Water stood between all the 
rows of corn in Richard’s meadow. The 
people in Arden were anxious for fear the 
bridge across the river would be washed 
away. ‘They were fearful that the mill-dam 
would not hold. It had broken once before 
in a freshet. 

That night no light appeared in Richard’s 
window. Sabbath was a prey to many 
fears. On Sunday morning she arose early, 
parted the curtains of her window, and 
looked across the valley. The little house 
stood dark and still in the dawn. 

After breakfast Sabbath dressed and went 
out. Mrs. Webster thought she was going 
to Sunday-school, but Sabbath was no 
sooner out of sight of the house than she 
changed her course and came into the 
mill-road, farther down. She could not 
have told what possessed her; she was 
beside herself with a nameless dread. And 
as she entered the wood she quickened her 
pacetoarun. Asshe came down the slope 
to the river she heard the roar of the wheel. 
This was unusual. It was Sunday, and the 
mill was running. A flood was pouring 
over the log dam. The next moment she 
came upon a fearful sight. 

Richard Holdiness, resting upon his knees 
in the shallow water near the bank, was 
hanging by one arm, which was caught 
between the logs of the dam. He had evi- 
dently attempted to adjust the log that 
should have been between the one above and 
the one below, but which had been lifted by 
the flood. As he worked, endeavoring to 
slip it back in the notched socket, it had 
slipped entirely out, and his arm was caught 
between the twologs. His head was thrown 
back; his face was ghastly. 

Sabbath gave a cry and rushed into the 
water. She laid her hands upon his breast, 
felt the beating of his heart. He lived. 
This gave her the strength of a giant. She 
seized a stout pole of seasoned hickory wood, 
used sometimes about the dam, thrust it 
between the logs above his arm, and bore 
down upon it with all the weight of her 
slender body. The torrent itself assisted. 
The log slowly lifted the fraction of an inch. 


She.saw him slip slowly down into the water, 
saw the broken arm fall, purple and swollen. 

She dropped the lever, bent down, seized 
him under the arms, and dragged him out 
upon the bank. He was still unconscious. 
She knelt beside him, wiped the water from 
his face, thrust her hand into the bosom of 
his shirt, and chafed the icy skin. She was 
frantic; tears streamed from hereyes. But 
no words came from her lips. She could not 
forget even at such a moment that he was 
infinitely removed from her by his deafness. 
It was like raising a dumb Lazarus from the 
flood. She did not know what todo. The 
hot sun shone upon them, he supine, almost 
lifeless, she with her drenched skirts veiling 
the grass like a yellow cloud. Far away the 
church-bells of Arden were ringing. And in 
the willows beside the river an oriole was 
chirruping with curiosity at the strange 
sight. 

At this moment she heard the sound of 
wheels upon the road above, of a horse’s feet 
muffled in the mud, and a man’s irritable, 
urging cluck. She recognized her father’s 
voice, and knew that he was on his way to 
see Granny Swilling, who had been taken 
desperately ill the night before with one 
of her attacks of asthma. 

“Father,” she cried, leaping to her feet 
and running up the green slope. 

Doctor Webster, seated in his buggy in 
the road, checked his horse and looked down 
in astonishment at his daughter, her rose- 
wreathed hat pushed back upon her head, 
her white skirts clinging to her, and her ~ 
hands lifted to him imploringly. 

“What is it, Sabbath?” he shouted, 
springing from his buggy. 

“Richard! He’s broken his arm in the 
dam. I think he’s dying,” she sobbed. 


Late in the evening of this same day Rich- 
ard opened his eyes in the Websters’ “‘com- 
pany room.” His arm lay in splints beside 
him. He thought he was alone, and won- 
dered where he was. Then a presence bent 
above him, so fair, so tremulously sweet— 
Sabbath, not an angel, after all. 

He made sure of this with a deep, search- 
ing look. Then he caught sight of the candle 
upon the table, and smiled whimsically at it, 
as if it were a third person in the room. 
Fortunately there was nothing to say that 
this tiny interpreter did not intimate by its 
steady flame. (It is a great mistake for 
lovers to have the gift of speech sometimes. 
They weaken the flavor of happiness by 
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vain repetitions). They smiled into each 
other’s faces. 

Suddenly Richard discovered that he 
lacked something which Sabbath could give. 
But he did not know what it was. Still, he 
perceived by the deepening flush upon her 
cheeks and brow that she knew. Give it to 
him, he demanded, whatever it was. She 
refused. What was it she refused? Neither 


‘of them knew much about kissing; he noth- 


ing at all. It was merely a discovery he 
was trying to make in the dim, candle-lit 
silence. He asked her again, plainly, what 
this was he wanted. She refused to tell. 
She offered him a glass of water. He shook 
his head. No! That was not it. She 
smiled, bent slowly nearer, and kissed the pil- 
low above his head! Ah! that was it. He 
knew now what he wanted, and she had mis- 
Jaid it upon the pillow! Why? he entreated, 
and reached out his hand to detain her. She 
eluded him. They were both ineffably 
happy. 

The broken arm proved refractory. 
Richard was obliged to keep his bed for a 
week. At last he was permitted to get up. 
But neither the doctor nor his wife would 
hear of his going back home. 

Meanwhile Sabbath and Richard had an 
advantage in the silence which lay between 
them. The course of true love would run 
smoother than it does if lovers did not in- 
terrupt it too often with words. It is a 
snare—this artificiality of language which 
we have invented out of the scheming 
mind, out of a lying imagination which has 
so little to do with the reality of love. 

Still, Richard discovered for the first time 
what it really meant to be dumb when Sab- 
bath bent above him with her twilight smile, 
with her eyes that shone in the dim room 
like twin anemones in the deep and silent 
wood. It was a grievous thing to have this 
splendor in his heart, and not to know how 
to get it out. A tremendous undertaking to 
meet with one’s left hand. But he did it. 
He conveyed starry sentences to her on the 
fingers of that hand with incredible swift- 
ness. He practised a secrecy in the achieve- 
ment, which she seemed to demand. He 
could not tell why. In his own nature there 
was no more shyness about this matter than 
thereis in thelove affairs of birds and butter- 
flies. He could not understand Sabbath. 
She was elusive. She was forever sending 
him swift signals of warning. Finally it 
dawned upon him that Mrs. Webster was 
the person not to be trusted in this business. 
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The doctor was away from home most of 
the time. Richard discovered that when 
they were at the breakfast-table, in the par- 
lor, on the veranda—wherever and when- 
ever her mother appeared, Sabbath under- 
went a sudden and complete change. She 
would, in the twinkling of an eye, become a 
remote being, a little virgin, busy lighting 
candles upon her spiritual altar. She left 
him out as swiftly as if she closed the door 
in his astonished face. He would look at 
her inquiringly, he would pass this long, deep 
look of curiosity along to Mrs. Webster, still 
mystified. Then, if by any chance that lady 
should get up and leave them to the sweet 
exercise of producing the most entrancing 
literature in the world on their fingers, Sab- 
bath underwent another metamorphosis. 
She would brighten into the most delightful 
merriment. She would look at him rogu- 
ishly, and wag herself to and fro in the 
chair like a lily in the wind. She would clap 
her hands over her mouth to stifle her laugh- 
ter. But on no account would she ever ex- 
plain. He never looked at her without 
smiling. He could not. She was his joy, 
his speech, his moon, and his stars. She 
was his earth and his heaven. He smiled 
all that to her a hundred timesa day. But 
he never laughed. He had never seen any- 
thing in his life to laugh at. Moreover, he 
had no sense of humor. Those things in the 
world that were not beautiful to him were 
ugly, or not serviceable. Nothing was 
merely funny. He advanced only so far in 
this riddle as to discover that Sabbath’s 
mother was not serviceable to him. It was 
true that she had occasionally come into his 
room at first and shaken up his pillows, or 
brought him a bowl of broth. And later, 
before he could get about, she sometimes 
paused over him in a large, matter-of-fact 
fashion as he reclined in the arm-chair on the 
veranda. But she did it as if he were an 
incubator, a piece of machinery that must be 
adjusted. He could not have expressed it, 
but he perceived that he did not entirely 
exist as a human being to this dim old lady. 

Mrs. Webster was in a difficult position. 
She moved in the presence of these two be- 
ings like a ghost. She had no part in their 
existence. She was not blind to what was 
going on. Even if Sabbath had not be- 
trayed herself, Richard did it every time he 
looked at her. She thought he was the most 
shameless man she had ever seen in her life. 
She did not know the finger alphabet, and 
she had no time to learn it now. Besides, it 
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would have been like looking at the private 
correspondence of two lovers to make her- 
self acquainted with this mode of communi- 
cation, under the circumstances. 

Richard was altogether innocent about 
the advantages that belong to a man in love. 
He did not know how to take them. He 
did not even know what they were. Such 
reading as he had done was biographical. 
And the lives of great men are singularly 
barren of these details. There is nothing 
said about his courtship in the life of Benja- 
min Franklin. Yet Franklin was the kind 
of man who must have had a wit for making 
love. (They all married, these great men, 
according to these biographers. But what 
preceded marriage? That was extraneous 
matter. Love is fiction. It does not belong 
tohistory). The only romance Richard had 
ever read was the Book of Ruth. The 
frankness with which the maiden went in at 
night and lay down at the feet of Boaz was 
to him an honest and natural thing. 

He had not come as far as the guilt of pro- 
priety in his self-consciousness. Propriety 
was not invented until after a good many 
men and women had lost their virtues. He 
was still: virtuous, and his affliction pre- 
vented his finding out how the world at 
large stood on this matter. The thing he 
had worked out and discovered for himself 
was that he desired above everything else 
to touch Sabbath. He longed to hold her in 
his arms. He had a tremendous desire to 
kiss her. On the other hand, he found that 
this was precisely what she would not per- 
mit. He could not understand it. They 
loved. They had exchanged that one little 
word a thousand times. Yetshe always man- 
aged somehow to be just beyond his reach. 

One evening she was in the garden, appar- 
ently studying the prosody of the flowers. 
She was really wishing that Richard was 
strong enough to be there with her. But 
as yet he had not got farther than the chair 
on the veranda. She went and sat upon a 
bench under a little arbor at the end of the 
walk. Her back was turned to the gate of 
the garden. Presently she heard slow steps 
on the ground behind her. She turned and 
beheld him, advancing with that singing 
smile upon his lips. She was startled. The 
next moment he sat down beside her. 





She lifted her right hand on the other side, 
to spell out a reproach at the risk he had 
taken. Instantly he caught it in his left. 
She tried to release it. He held it close to 
his breast. He covered her with the deep 
sea of hiseyes. She was caught there in the 
waves of hislove. She felt his heart beating 
beneath her imprisoned hand. He discov- 
ered that he was inspired! This was the 
way the thing was done. He could use but 
onearm. He was dexterous with that. He 
dropped her hand, and caught her to him 
before she could escape. He kissed her 
where he could, here and there upon the 
face, as she struggled to avoid him. He 
made an anthology of all red and white 
roses upon her cheeks while he was about it. 
Then the dew fell upon them. Tears hung 
upon her lashes and ran down among the 
roses. This was a queer thing, this rain in 
the clear blue summer-sky of her eyes. He 
released her, wondering. She sprang to her 
feet, a wrathful slim figure in the twilight. 
She smoothed herself like a ruffled bird. 
She charged him with that loquacious right 
hand, 

“Richard, it is wrong to kiss a girl!” 

It was as near an exclamation as the 
finger alphabet has ever attained. She em- 
phasized it with furious forward thrusts. 

“Why?” he demanded with his left. 

He: was puzzled, but not abashed. He 
desired to understand this monstrous re- 
striction. She either could nat or would not 
explain. She merely repeated more em- 
phatically, 

“Tt is wrong!” 

But while he was considering this unnat- 
ural wrong, she began to laugh, with the 
tears still glistening among her roses. Then 
suddenly, with a swift step, she passed for- 
ward, beyond this matter of right and wrong. 
She eluded it. He perceived the change, and 
stood up to receive her. He clasped her to 
his breast, felt her heart beating against 
him like the heart of a bird. 

Neither of them heard or saw the doctor 
come through the gate and pass the arbor. 
But a moment later he came up the steps 
onto the porch, regarded his old wife whim- 
sically, and said: : 

“Sarah, get the dictionary. We’ve got to 
learn the deaf and dumb language!” 
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“Taking a boy to raise?” is a jibe that has been heard in every corner of our 
land, its unfeeling barb aimed at a woman who has allied herself with a man 


slightly her junior. 


It correctly expresses public opinion, but such marriages 


are justifiable, the tendency of the American man being to age faster than the 
woman. Less frequent, but still numerous, are the matings of young men with 
elderly women—women old enough to be their mothers. Mrs. Atherton has made a 
special study of such ill-advised marriages— and drops the warning that they almost 
never succeed. Our marriage series would not be complete without this study, for a 
man will marry when the call comes—though the woman might have rocked his cradle 


By Gertrude Atherton 


Illustrated by Walter Tittle 


RINCESS RACOWITZA, heroine of 
Meredith’s “The Tragic Come- 
‘dians,”’ remarks somewhere in her 
memoirs that it is unesthetic for a 
woman to fall in love after she is fifty. The 
gifted woman who called forth this obser- 
vation had fallen headlong in love witha man 
many years her junior, and after a brief and 
one-sided dream had extinguished herself. 
Her brilliant past, her high position in the 
world of art, the years of activity before 
her, and her host of friends, were powerless 
to disperse this belated obsession of youth, 
and she ended ignominiously. There cer- 
tainly is nothing esthetic, much less ro- 
mantic, in the suicide of a middle-aged 
woman for love; we may feel sorry for her 
in an impatient, disgusted fashion, but 
only youth can thrill our imaginations. 

It is at least arguable if love, when it 
reaches the tragic stage (in young or old), 
is not what Webster would call a “right and 
proper disease,’’ which one day will be treated 
as scientifically as tuberculosis; treated 
either with preventives in the earlier stages, 
or with violent antidotes or specifics in the 
more advanced periods. It can be cured 
today, by counter-suggestions adminis- 
tered by a psycho-therapeutist; and it has 
needed no science in the past to suggest to 
the victim, or his. natural guardian, the 
efficacy of change of scenes, acquaintances, 
and interests. It is, after ail, largely a 
question of imagination. But since the 
victim will seldom seek a cure herself, it 
behooves science to go to work and elim- 
inate waste. Moreover, many disastrous 
marriages could be prevented. 
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Broadly speaking, it may be assumed 
that women are primarily responsible for 
those marriages wherein the weight of years 
is on the wrong side. And yet it is a curious 
fact, practically a statistic, that the ma- 
jority of them are contracted by women of 
brains and character. Putting history, 
past and current, aside for the moment, I 
have known a large number of women with 
a distressing propensity to center their 
affections on the young, and with one ex- 
ception—a woman of such beauty and 
naive charm that she fascinated men of all 
ages, and even her young husband for a 
reasonable number of years—I recall no 
one who was not above the mental average. 
The long roll of these right- and left-handed 
alliances, seems to have had ardent, aspiring 
youth on the one hand and a lively, abun- 
dantly stored mind on the other. 

Yes, it may be set down as a truism that 
ninety per cent. of the young men who fall 
in love with women old enough to be their 
mothers are attracted by a brilliant or in- 
teresting mind, which for many years pre- 
vents stagnation of facial expression and, 
if allied to common sense, vanity, and self- 
denial, often does keep old age at bay for - 
many years. It is true that in two of these 
unequal matings I suspected that the young 
man wanted a mother; but neither woman 
was by any meansafool. Curiously enough, 
both of their young partners were delicate 
and over-worked newspaper men. Theelder, 


one of the greatest of modern correspon- 


dents, who taxed his physical resources al- 
most to the point of extinction more than 
once, could look forward to a heavenly 





What is more exquisite—and more poignant—than sickness for love—even though it is a disease of the im- 


agination, to be cured by counter-suggestions administered by a psycho-therapeutist ? 


But seldom does the 


victim seek a cure herself, so it behooves science to go to work and eliminate waste 


period of restin a pleasant country home, 


with judicial care and infinite petting. His 
wife was about a quarter of a century his 
senior. But in this case the gratitude was 
mutual: too lively a sense of favors on one 
side will break up almost any alliance. 

I once asked a young man pointblank 
if he had not married in order to have a 
mother. He had lost his own in infancy. 
He ingenuously confessed that he had; but 
his wife was not more than a dozen years 
older than himself, and although somewhat 


prim and old-fashioned, she seemed to com- 
panion her delicate child admirably. 

This strain of being a companion to a 
young partner must be well-nigh beyond 
endurance, one of the severest penalties of 
a class of marriage that would seem to have 
been overlooked by nature when fashion- 
ing her types. Some years ago one of our 
great cities was startled by the elopement of 
one of its most exclusive leaders with the 
college chum of her son, hardly graduated. 
She whirled him off to Venice, married him, 
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and settled down to a life of serenades and 
sunsets. He stood it for about six years, 
and then insisted upon returning to Amer- 
ica. I happened fo be on the steamer 
with them. He looked his age, and she 
hers. She had, by endeavor and sacri- 
fice, kept herself thin: as a result her face 
was haggard, and her eyes hungry. She 
was perfectly dressed, in the excessively 
smart fashion of a young woman to whom 
dress is all, but which suggested still fur- 
ther effort in this weary-looking woman. 
As they walked up and down the deck, or 
sat together hour after hour—he bored but 
polite, she with the most painful show of ani- 
mation and young interest in everything— 
I felt weary myself, and hoped that she 
would sue him for desertion, and take a 
well-earned rest. 

Another woman I knew well, who was 
some twenty years older than her very 
young husband, attended every baseball 
match that took place within a radius of 
fifty miles. She professed to be enjoying 
herself, but I always had my doubts. 
Community of tastes in outdoor sports 
may be one bond in marriage, but hardly 
the ideal, and when it isa form of sport in 
which the woman can take no part, hardly 
likely to endure. In this case, the excep- 
tion to which I have referred, the woman 
was not even clever, while the man had what 
might be called an intellectual kink. At 
all events, he never fulfilled the promise of 
his youth. She had the remains of beauty 
and an exceeding charm, a living flame of 
youth that persisted into old age, without 
the slightest assistance from art. I am 
told that they lived a cat-and-dog life, but 
as both were people of pride and breeding, 
they washed their linen at home, saw as 
little of each other as possible, and played 
the game until death took the woman. 

This, as I have said, is the only excep- 
tion I have known of, and just why clever 
women should fall in love with young men 
has always been more incomprehensible 
to me than the infatuation on the other 
side. I fancy the latter is due to flattery, 
for the young man is yet to be found who is 
not flattered by the conversational atten- 
tion of an older woman of intellect and ex- 
perience. If he has any brains she stirs 
them up, and induces a certain exaltation 
which he naturally confuses with the senses; 
he reverences mental power in a woman as 
he does innocence in a girl; he is at the age 
when he must idealize something. He sees 
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so many of his friends bored with their 
young wives that he leaps to the conclu- 
sion that life with this still femininely at- 
tractive woman will be full of stimulus. 
Moreover, he is still at an age when the in- 
clinations may be manipulated by subtle 
fingers. After all, he is taking the lesser risk, 
the matrimonial game being so largely in 
the man’s hands; and, presupposing his wife 
to have a good disposition, he is reasonably 
sure of a few years of real companionship. 

Both the courage and the delusion are 
more difficult to define in the woman. If 
she hesitates, it is probably because she 
fears that she may be dispossessed later in 
favor of a younger woman; it is doubtful if 
she ever anticipates her own ennui and dis- 
illusion. And yet this is generally the end 
of these maladjusted marriages for the wo- 
man; she tires of her young husband long 
before he has exhausted her resources. No 
matter how clever he may be, he has but 
the raw material with which to match her 
years, brimming with memories and ripe 
with first-hand experience of life. Where 
he anticipates, she has lived, possibly for- 
gotten. To dream together, to build cas- 
tles in the air, to speculate mutually about 
life—one of the most potent of the links that 
bind youth to youth—is not for them. 
When novelty has worn thin, when it has 
become an effort to “play up,” the woman 
inevitably must grow to regard her husband 
in the light of a son; and accept the situa- 
tion ‘bitterly or philosophically, according 
to her nature. 

The most conspicuous success in history 
of this sort of marriage was that of Dis- 
raeli. But in this case success was inevit- 
Disraeli, a profoundly ambitious 
man, needed not only money in his youth, 
but the experienced mind and guiding hand 
of a woman of the world. He found both 
in a woman so entirely devoted to him that 
he never forgot to be grateful, if only because 
he never forgot his devouring ambitions. 

And in Disraeli’s case, any woman he 
married could hardly have failed to keep 
up her interest in so remarkable a man. 
Not only was his career a constant source of 
excitement and satisfaction, but the knowl- 
edge that her part in it was indispensable 
was enough to enchain his wife’s service as 
well as her affections. 

Far be it from me to assert that the elder- 
ly woman of the most ordinary parts never 
makes a fool of herself about a young man. 
We see it every day, but as a rule the dis- 








Strange things may happen when a woman loves—or thinks she does. 





Not so very long ago a leader of an 


exclusive set eloped to Venice with her son's college chum, and settled down to a life of serenades and 


sunsets. 


ease runs its course without nurse or doctor, 
and no harm is done. If it is not brains 
in a woman old enough to be his mother 
that fascinates a man, it is a force and 
strength of character that he lacks himself. 
This natural power, developed and intensi- 
fied by life, often holds the young husband 
when mental brilliancy has palled. But 
none of these matingsseem to be permanent, 
except where the husband is delicate or 
overworked. One of the most conspicuous 
failures in the order of marriages under dis- 
cussion took place between two normally 
healthy people of high social standing in 
one of the great capitals of the world, not 
many years ago. The woman was past 
fifty, clever, versatile, with an imperious 
will, and an indomitable purpose. The 
youth was beautiful, younger than her 
oldest son. For two years she refused to 


It lasted six years 


listen to him, having a lively horror of mak- 
ing a fool of herself. He persisted, and won 
her. Theoutcome? There are a thousand 
stories, but no separation. He suddenly 
took to hard work, was little at home, and 
they never went out together. That the 
marriage was a complete failure nobody 
doubts. Indeed, there was nothing to make 
it a success. Neither could do anything 
for the other socially, he had no talents to 
encourage or develop, and she had accus- 
tomed herself throughout a long social 
career to variety in men, if not in man. 
She was desperately in love with him for a 
time; but it is a toss-up which recovered first. 

No doubt one of the potent reasons for the 
response of a woman of years to the ardent 
wooing of a young man is her mistaking 
mental excitement for a recrudescence of 
the sexual disturbances of youth, when she 
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was a mere victim of 
the race; yet there 
is another reason 
equally powerful, if 
less subtle. In this 
country, at least, 
many a woman, 
as I have said be- 
fore, remains young 
far longer than 
the man. Economic 
conditions permit 
her to expand her 
brain in a hundred 
directions denied 
the mere bread-win- 
ner. In other words, 
the man tends to 
become a specialist 
as he grows older, 
while the wom- 
an, between society, 
clubs, the multi- 
plicity of feminine 
interests, literature, 
art, travel, is likely 
to be a far more in- 
teresting companion 
at forty, or even for 
long after, than when 
she was young, ig- 
norant, and self-ab- 
sorbed. If married 
and dutiful, she 
is forced to resign 
herself to a man 
sitting opposite her 
at dinner day after 
day, too tired to 
open his mouth, or 
with every part of his brain not exercised 
by business too atrophied for mere conver- 
sation. No wonder so many women go to 
Europe as soon as their children are old 
enough to furnish an excuse, and remain 
there as long as the excuse lasts. 

If she is unmarried, widowed, or not duti- 
ful, she may feel sorry for the men of her 
own generation, recognizing that they are 
the victims of a half-developed civilization; 
but she can no more interest herself ex- 
clusively in finance, business, law, or medi- 
cine, than she can help feeling a mental 
glow when she finds herself in intimate con- 
versation with a young man whose eager 
intelligence and curiosity have not had 
time to wither. In these unequal alliances 
it may be assumed, as I have said, that the 





No matter how clever he may be, the young man married to an elderly woman has 
Tc dream together, to build castles in the air, to speculate mutually about life— 


first step is purely mental; that is to say, 
conversational—love at first sight being 
for the mutually young. Whatever doubts 
a woman’s reason may advance when her 
young lover arrives at the point when life 
without her is impossible, are clouded by 
the incense rising from her vanity, pushed 
aside by vague memories of youthful sen- 
sations; the next phase is the delusion that 
as a woman was, so must she ever be; that 
it is all a matter, in young, middle-aged, or 
old, of meeting the right man. 

But if there is one thing more certain 
than another, it is that although the brain, 
given unremitting care, does not undergo 
serious physiological changes during the 
life-span, the body does, and no amount of 
care can arrest them. 
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but the raw material with whick to match her years brimming with memories. 
one cf the most potent of the links that bind youth to youth—is not for them 


Theretore, after the novelty of possess- 
ing a young husband has worn off, 
the elderly woman finds herself forced 
to “play up,” if she would keep her 
part in the compact, save his happiness, 
and her own pride. This means the 
abjuring of a hundred and one personal 
interests, the adapting of a by no means 
plastic mind and character to a new set of 
conditions. The next phase is likely to 
involve a hideous and poisonous ennui, a 
passionate desire for the liberty she has re- 
nounced; she finds herself forever checking 
the impulse to tell him to go about his busi- 
ness and inflict others of his own age, years 
having given her the usual impatience 
with the “foolishness of youth.” She had 
once prided herself upon her perennial youth, 


a delusion enjoyed 
by many women 
until they stumble 
upon one of the im- 
movable sign-posts, 
and hit themselves 
a thumping blow. 
They may glare 
at the sign-post, but 
they realize its signifi- 
cance, apply a lotion, 
and avoid it in the 
future. But they can 
avoid it best by living 
alone. Fools’ para- 
dises are never large 
enough for two. 

Sometimes the 
men play the game 
out, and sometimes 
they do not. If 
they are adverse to 
the open scandal of 
divorce, they bury 
themselves in work, 
or the ready-made 
consolations of the 
world. Once ina very 
great while they settle 
down into the rdle 
of the dutiful son; 
improve their char- 
acter, no doubt, and 
are consoled by the 
admiration of their 
circle. Some years 
ago when in London I 
met the most famous 
of these discrepant 
couples. She had been 
in her sixties at the time of the marriage, 
he just thirty. When I met them she was 
ninety, he sixty, but he looked some fifteen 
years younger. She was bowed almost 
double, her voice was weak, her face and 
body shrunken; but her mind was bright, 
and her sight and hearing normal. He was 
the kind and authoritative son, she submis- 
sive, and apparently happy. Here again 
was a remarkable woman, also with the 
fortune to further the ambitions of strug- 
gling youth. He has had a useful and dis- 
tinguished career, and there is not the 
slightest evidence that he ever regretted 
his bargain, or made his partner suffer if 
he did. But in sucha marriage the woman 
must give with both hands, and give un- 
ceasingly. 
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Consult a doctor for a sore throat? 





Not in grandfather's day—unless it defied the red flannel 


rag, and the coal-oil, and the fat pork dusted with pepper, If it did, of course, more drastic 
action was necessary 


Why Isa Sore Throat? 


By Woods Hutchinson, A.M., M.D. 


Illustrated by Rea Irvin 


HE consoling thing about a sore 
throat in bygone days was that 


people always knew exactly what to 
do for it. In mild cases, a stocking around 
the throat at night and a red badge of 
flannel in the daytime were sufficient. If 
the case was stubborn, the flannel was 
soaked in coal-oil. Next day a slice of fat 
pork was placed inside the oily rag, which, 
the day after, was liberally dusted with 
pepper. Few were the cases that had 
the audacity to defy this last treatment. 
When one did, “it had to be lanced.” 

Sore throats were formerly as common as 
blackberries and shortlived as mushrooms. 
Most .of them subsided by the third or 
fourth day, and were counted “cured” 
by the red rag. Those that yielded on the 
fifth day attested the virtues of kerosene, 
while the few that succumbed on the 
seventh or eighth day were credited to the 
magic of salt pork and pepper. So our 
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faith in these “good old household reme- 
dies” remained unshaken. 

About fifty years ago it dawned upon the 
medical profession that sore throats were 
really worthy of some serious attention, 
and that the proper place to attack the 
soreness was the spot where it grew, on 
the inside of the throat. The idea made 
slow progress into the popular mind, but 
when it finally arrived, the red rags, 
vile-smelling bandages, and fat pork 
passed into the limbo of things condemned. 
Unfortunately, sore throats still persist. 
In fact, it appears probable that as long 
as throats are throats they will continue 
to become sore, though not so frequently as 
they did a hundred years ago. 

Why is a sore throat? The answer can 
be given in one word: “Bugs!” They 
flourish in the vitiated atmosphere of the 
over-heated rooms to which tenderlings 
resort in winter; they delight to grow and 
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multiply in the food we eat, departing from 
it, on the way down, to visit a while on the 
tonsils. Sore throats are often family affairs, 
because parents who have sensitive throats 
are apt to keep all the doors and windows 
closed, making the rooms veritable hotbeds 
for germ-culture. Rheumatism and gout 
help the sore throats along, because they 
themselves are caused by other germs, and 
there is always a family feeling among bugs, 
when it comes to attacking the human body. 
Today, however, the comparatively new 
sciences of Rinology and Laryngology are 
established on a pretty sound basis. We 
know that states of the system have far 
less to do with sore throats than have a 
series of attacks on the latter. Diseases 
of the throat, like those of the skin, are in 
plain sight from start to finish, and that is why 
the medicine and pathology of throat and 
skin have become so rational and advanced. 
A sore throat begins in the throat, persists 
in the throat, and should be cured there. 
The reason germs grow in the throat and 
stake out homestead-claims on the tonsils 
is that the tonsils are the handiest and 
most public camping-ground, with free ac- 
cess to water, that they can find. The 
back of the throat is literally the “easiest 
mark” in the entire body for germs of all 
descriptions. The nose, as port of entry 
for our air-supply, catches the germs and 
spores which are floating in the air. The 
mouth, as port of entry for our food, is ex- 
posed to attack from those which have fallen 
into, or grown in our food and drink. And 
the luckless 
throat, form- 
ing a _back- 
water where 
these two 
vital streams 
meet, catches 
them both 
ways. 
Every 
“bug” that 
can get a foot- 
hold in the 
nose will 
gradually 
spread its in- 
vading i; 
armies back Why is a sore throat? Bugs! 


a foothold in 





p Their invading armies constantly 
into the d . 

surround us, ready to swarm into any unguarded entrance. When 
throat. Even we eat, when we sleep—unless we heed the time-worn injunction to 
if it can’t get keep our mouths shut—menacing “bugs” attack the tonsils. A sore 
throat may result 


the nose, it has a second chance at the moist 
and sticky surface of the back of the throat. 
All germs which get a foothold in the mouth 
can spread to the tonsils and back of the 
throat at their leisure, while those which 
are being shot through the mouth on their 
way to the stomach have an excellent 
chance to hop off and make a landing on the 
warm, juicy surface of the tonsils as they 
slide past. No wonder that a sore throat 
is one of our commonest maladies! 

We were originally covered externally 
and lined internally with exactly the same 
sort of stuff, but with the passage of the 
eons our outer coating gradually toughened 
and hardened into a firm, parchment-like 
substance, which we call the skin—water- 
proof, electricity-proof, chill-proof, and, what 
is even more important, germ-proof. Our 
internal skin, or lining, however, while it 
toughened considerably, remained much 
more thin, moist, translucent, and easily 
penetrable by germs. We may walk in 
air which is simply swarming with germs; 
we may wade in water that is fairly stiff 
with them; we may dig and burrow in soil 
which is literally alive with them, and never 
know that they are there. But if they 
happen to get in “under the skin,” they can 
stir up all sorts of trouble. 

The fact that of the millions of germs we 
are constantly absorbing through air and 
food, only a few do cause trouble shows 
that’ nature is active in our defense. 
The whole of the inside of the nos- 
trils, for instance, is one elaborate and 
complicated 
germ-trap, 
entangling 
upon its ex- 
ceedingly 
sticky sur- 
faces all 
wandering 
bugs and 
vagabond ba- 
cilli that may 
happen to fly 
into it. Once 
entangled in 
the sticky 
mucus, they 
are passed on 
to the back of 
the throat, to 
be swallowed 
down into 
the stomach, 
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where the keen, acid gastric juice literally 
“eats them alive.’ In the mouth, on 
the contrary, the mucous lining has be- 
come so thick and tough that there is small 
chance for germs to get foothold, unless 
there are breaks or ulcerations about the 
roots of the teeth. So they are, usually, 
promptly shot through the mouth, down 
the throat, and into the same watery grave 
that engulfed the nose-caught germs. 

But unfortunately, every chain has its 
weakest link. In this system it comes just 
at the junction of the throat and nose, the 
so-called back of the throat. There the 
pharynx and the fauces afford a little area 
of lodgment,, whence germs which are 
accumulating at the back of the nose to 
be swallowed can work their way down the 
sides of the palate onto the tonsils. Also, 
germs which are being swallowed with 
food can slip out of the grip of the muscles, 
into some of the pockets in and surrounding 
the tonsils. 

In addition to their being exposed 
to this double dose of air-infections from 
above, and food-infections from below, 
the tonsils and the pharynx are also sus- 
pected of being points of least resistance 
on two other grounds. First, they are 
betwixt -and- between regions — lukewarm 
places which have neither the leathery 
toughness of the mouth, the abundant 
flow of entangling and protective mucus of 
the nose, nor the active germ-dissolving 
digestive juices of the stomach. Sec- 

,ondly, they are both 
more or less in the na- 
ture of after-thoughts 
and makeshifts in the 
body. Originally we 
had only one opening, 
the mouth, through 
which we _ imbibed 
both air and food, 
swallowing them in 
alternate gulps, just 
as our distant an- 
cestor, the frog, still 
does today. If you 
will watch this inter- 
esting and_ velvet- 
skinned batrachian 
as he sits peaceful- 
ly meditating on a 
lily pad, you will see 
that the under sur- 





his mouth, is in a perpetual gulping move- 
ment, although his mouth is closed. He is 
drawing in air through his nostrils by means 
of successive gulps of his tongue and throat, 
and forcing it down into his lungs. If you 
are unkind enough to prop his mouth open, 
he will suffocate within a few minutes, 
although his nostrils are still wide open, 
simply because he has no motive power left 
to force the air down into his lungs. 

Our nostrils were originally nothing 
but smell-holes. Later, they were bored 
through, so to speak, into the mouth, 
making, at the point of meeting, a dark 
passage, which has remained ever since 
as a kind of playground for any wandering 
germs that come along. Incidentally, the 
nose-holes and the food-tube were patched 
together so clumsily that their two currents 
actually crossed—instead of running one 
behind and the other in front, as would 
have been the most rational arrangement— 
so that every time we swallow a mouthful of 
food, we shoot it completely across our 
wind-pipe. A special trap-door valve, the 
epiglottis, had to be devised to cover it 
over, and keep us from being choked 
by a mouthful “going down the wrong 
way.” This right-angled crossing of the 
air-stream and the food-stream leaves 
four dark corners in which germs find 
all the warmth, moisture, and dark- 
ness which they require for their develop- 
ment. What we call the tonsils are simply 
soft, spongy masses of so-called ‘‘ glandular,” 
or adenoid _ tissue, 
with which each one 
of these four dark 
corners is filled, and 
which could hardly be 
improved upon as 
breeding-grounds for 
germs. 

The two tonsil- 
sponges which we 
know best, because 
they are the only ones 
in plain sight, are far 
the largest of the four, 
and lie on each side 
of the throat, just 
above the root of 
the tongue and be- 


Sore throats mean malignant germs which have 
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Nodding in the security of their folly. 
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Parents afflicted with sore throats usually keep their 


rooms tight closed, making them hotbeds for germ-culture, and exposing themselves to the attack 
of every family of“ bugs” that gains an entrance. Such people are the legitimate prey of 
disease, whose transmissible forms are never caught napping 


and the trap-door which covers the wind- 
pipe. This so-called lingual tonsil can be 
seen only when the tongue is thrust very 
far out of the mouth. The fourth of these 
tonsil sponges, the pharyngeal, which when 
inflamed and swollen forms the now famous 
adenoids, lies directly above the center of 
the soft palate, in the highest part of the 
roof of the throat. 

These four spongy hotbeds of disease 
form a nearly complete ring around the 
back of the throat, and are an astonishingly 
active band of trouble-breeders, with little 
to be said in their favor. In fact, if ‘they 
have any protective or other useful function 
we have not yet been able to discover it. 
While they probably have some small 
amount of utility, particularly in the’ first 
ten years of life, they can be destroyed by 
disease, or removed by operation without 
the slightest appreciable injury to the 
general health. Indeed, the more complete 
and thorough their removal, the better the 
health of the rest of the body is likely to 
be afterward. About the only thing that 
can be said in their favor is that much of 
their substance consists of what is known as 
lymphoid tissue—a curious, primitive type 
of tissue such as forms the well-known 
lymph-glands, or kernels of the neck, arm- 
pits, groins, etc. Its principal use is be- 





lieved to be the production of the white 
blood-cells, or leucocytes. As some of these 
cells, the phagocytes, are the most active 
scavengers of the body, attacking and at- 
tempting to destroy all hostile germs which 
have forced an entrance into it, it is sup- 
posed that the tonsils may act as special 
breeders and producers of phagocytes at 
points where germs are most likely to lodge 
or accumulate. Experiments, indeed, have 
shown that the tonsils do form and dis- 
charge these phagocyte cells into the throat 
in considerable numbers. But whether 
their activity in this respect is sufficient 
to overcome, or even equal, their deadly 
facility in furnishing a snug harbor and 
fertile soil for passing germs, is open to 
serious question. 

Whatever our views as to their origin, 
or conclusions as to their utility, there 
can be little doubt of the painful fact, 
based on vivid personal experience, that the 
tonsils are singularly fond of causing us 
trouble. What can we do for it when it 
comes, and what are the best means of 
avoiding it? Upon these practical points 
our knowledge has become both definite 
and effective within recent years. Bearing 
in mind that almost everything that strikes 
our tonsils reaches them by one of two 
routes, the mouth or the nose, the first 
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and most obvious step is to avoid contami- 
nation through either of these sources. 

Infections through the mouth come usu- 
ally through dirty’ or infected food, or 
through using that convenient orifice as 
a finger-bowl, a manicure set, a money- 
tester, an aid to literary composition, or 
what not. All that we can do toward 
keeping our food supply clean, in the places 
where it is produced, during shipment, 
in stores and shops, in the kitchens, and 
upon the table, will diminish our risks of 
sore throats. 

Perfect health of the mouth cavity is a 
far better safeguard. If the membrane 
lining the mouth and covering the gums is 
in a perfectly healthy condition, most in- 
fecting germs, unless excessively- virulent, 
will, after skirmishing about the mouth, 
become suffocated by the saliva, and then 
be swallowed down into the stomach, to 
be dissolved and digested by the gastric 
juice. 

The conclusion that the vast majority 
of even disease-producing germs can find 
no lodgment in a perfectly healthy mouth 
and throat behooves us to be more than 
ever guarded against spongy, diseased, or 
ulcerated spots on the tonsils, the gums, 
or about the roots of the teeth. Keeping 
the gums and the teeth thoroughly clean 
and healthy will greatly reduce all risks. 
Neglect of these is responsible not only for 
ulcerations in the mouth and inflamed 
tonsils, but for. nearly half our so-called 
rheumatism and_ gout, 
as well as severe forms 
of anemia. It also gives 
the germs of tuberculosis, 
pneumonia, and diph- 
theria a chance to find 
lodgment in the body. 
We. can secure healthy 
gums and teeth by keep- 
ing the nose clear, so 
that there will be no 
mouth-breathing, no ma- 
locclusion of the teeth, 
and no deformities of the 
jaws, by eating at least 
one article of food at eac 
meal which will give 
plenty of vigorous exer- 
cise to the teeth and mas- 
sage to the gums; by brush- 
ing the mouth thorough- 
ly with a good bristle- 
brush at least three or 
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The nose is the shortest distance between 


a bug and a sore throat. 
and eat less, but we breathe in air at the 
rate of about a bushel a minute 





four times a day—that is, after each meal 
and at bedtime; and last, but not least, 
by having the mouth examined regularly 
at stated intervals by a competent dentist, 
so that any defects may be repaired at 
their first appearance. If there were no 
bad teeth and no diseased gums, there would 
certainly be far less tonsilitis, diphtheria, 
pneumonia, anemia, rheumatism, and tu- 
berculosis. 

Although we considered the mouth first, 
the easiest and commonest line of approach 
to the tonsils is through the nose. This 
is, of course, due largely to the fact that. 
while eating is an occasional action, breath- 
ing is a constant one. We eat only about 
three pints of food, and drink from three 
to five pints of water a day; while we 
breathe in air at the rate of about a bushel 
a minute. So that, even if the number of 
bugs per quart be exactly the same in both 
food and air, we should risk catching at 
least a hundred through our noses to every 
one through our mouths. 

But to reach the tonsils through the nose, 
the germs must run the gantlet of the entire 
length of the nostrils. Indeed, it is prob- 
able that germs cannot reach the tonsils 
at all in fighting trim, unless the cleaning 
and straining mechanisms of the nose have 
been broken down by overwork. More- 
over, the nose as a rule will put up a vig- 
orous fight, and cause enough disturbance 
to serve as a warning of inflammations 
of the throat. The more carefully we 
watch all cases of ordi- 
nary sore throat, the more 
frequently we find that 
the trouble did not begin 
originally in the. throat, 
but was heralded by 
several hours, and even 
days, of snuffling, run- 
ning, and smarting in 
the nasal passages. So 
that it is not too much 
to say that at least two-- 
thirds of the germ dis- 
eases which attack the 
tonsils through the nose 
can be caught in the 
nasal passages; and if we 
are prompt and _ intelli- 
gent enough in our treat- 
ment, they can be stopped 
there. The best time to 
cure a sore throat is while 
it is in the nose. 


We drink little 














Should Women Propose? 
By Dorothy Dix 


Illustrated by John R. Neill 


ERTAINLY. -The great 
S disadvantage under 
which the feminine 
sex labors is sentimental, 
rather than political. 
Cruelly unjust as it 
is for woman to be 
denied a voice in 
government, it is 
not so unjust as 
that she should be 
denied a voice in 
love-making. 
Woman’s real eman- 
cipation will not come 
so much from being free 
to vote as from being free 
to select her own mate. Con- 
trasted with the right to pop 
the question, the right to vote 
is a poor and an innocuous 








her riches, or dooms her to 
poverty, custom decrees 
that she shall take no 
active hand in shaping 
things. Her power is 
merely negative. It 
is the veto power. 
She can refuse to 
marry the man she 
abhors and des- 
pises, but she can- 
not go forth and 
win and marry the 
man she loves and 
admires. 
It is also one of life’s 
little ironies that, while 
from the time a girl is born 
she is taught that love is the 


Manya woman whomaman chief business in life for her, 
never thinks of knows she 


thi could make him a perfectly 
hing. good wife, if she only had 


that marriage is her predes- 
tined career, that the easiest 


And I, who write these the right to ask him to ac- nd most profitable work a 


words, am an ardent Suffra- 
gist, in good and regular stand- 
ing in the party. But I am also a woman, 
and I have long observed the hopeless and 
pathetic efforts of my sex to acquire de- 
sirable husbands by the devious and indi- 
rect method of underground diplomacy, 
instead of going out boldly and asking for 
what it wanted. 

The spectacle thus presented has been so 
tragic and so piteous, so filled with useless 
suffering and disappointment, and unne- 
cessary boggles and mistakes and mix-ups, 
that it seems to me that it is time for us to 
wake up and cast aside the ancient tradi- 
tion that it is unwomanly for a woman to 
have the slightest idea, in advance of his 
presenting himself, of the kind of a man she 
would like to marry. 

We all admit that getting married is the 
most important thing that ever happens to 
a woman. Compared to it, being born is 
a mere episode and dying, the trifling in- 
cident of a moment. Yet in this crucial 
event which settles her destiny for weal or 
woe, for happiness or misery, that brings 


company her to the altar 


woman ever does is to work 
a husband, that any woman 
who has “spinster” carved on her tomb- 
stone is more or less of a failure, we, having 
thus spent about twenty years or so in 
preparing and training her for matrimony, 
forbid her from openly seeking a con- , 
genial partner in her profession. 

Indeed we are shocked if a woman even 
admits that she would like to marry, or 
expects to marry. Matrimony is sup- 
posed always to come along as a happy and 
unexpected surprise. We demand that a 
woman shall marry, yet we are horrified 
at the suggestion that she should go hus- 
band-hunting. A woman is not even per- 
mitted to go out and look over the men in 
her community, and see which one she pre- 
fers. Even if a man catches her fancy, she 
can’t indicate her preference. All that she 
can do is to sit around and look willing, 
with her fingers crossed for luck, and, as 
old-fashioned Methodists used to say, 
put herself in the attitude to receive the 
blessing. 

We go even farther than this. We as- 
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sume that no real, delicate-minded woman 
is ever guilty of such a forward thing as 
giving a tender thought to a man, until he 
throws the handkerchief. Then she sud- 
denly discovers that she cherishes.an undy- 
ing passion for him, although she has never 
previously even suspected that she had 
such a sentiment concealed about her 
person. 

What utter nonsense! What a trans- 
parent lie! Love isn’t born in a single 
second, and there’s not a woman living so 
dull that she does not know, to the last 
quiver of a heart-beat, how she feels about 
every man, five minutes after she meets him. 

Every unmarried man is a possible hus- 
band to every unmarried woman, and there 
is not a girl living who doesn’t go about 
with her little measuring stick up her sleeve, 
and who doesn’t take the dimensions of 
every man she encounters to see whether 
he would do for a husband or not, 
whether he is the one man in the universe 
that she would pick out for her mate if she 
had her choice in the matter, or whether 
she could make shift to do with him if he 
was the best whom she could get. 

And every mother’s daughter of us knows 
that the sentiment we have toward our 
husbands depends on whether he represents 
our desires or our necessities; and it’s pre- 
cisely the same sort of feeling we have 
about a fifty-dollar imported French-model 
hat that ravishes our fancy and will make 
all the other women green with 

“envy, and the hat that 
we are taking home 
with us because it is 
durable and sensible, 

‘and was marked 

down to $1.49—and 
looks it—but that we 
took in desperation, 
because it was that 
or nothing. 
Apparently men 
seldom know what 
they want in a wife 
until after they have 
married her, but 
woman has a fatal 
prescience in such 
matters. She knows 
before marriage just 
as well as she does 
after it what she 
wants in a husband, 
and the kind of a 


There is all the difference in the world between the 

husband who is taken in desperation, because it was 

that one or nothing, and the one who ravishes a 
woman's fancy—the one she selects herself 


man she fancies; but custom forces her to 
put on the mask of indifference in the pres- 
ence of him who sets her every pulse a-flut- 
ter, and makes her dumb before the one 
that she knows in every fiber of her being 
nature destined for her mate. 

It is as grotesque a tragedy as if a starv- 
ing man at a banquet saw before him the 
choicest viands and drink, but had to draw 
his hunger-belt tighter and tighter about 
him, and was forced to go away famished 
because the men about him were too stupid 
and engrossed in themselves to offer him a 
morsel of food, and etiquette didn’t permit 
him to help himself. 

Yes, that is the fate of woman at the 
feast Sf love. She is not permitted to take 
what she wants, nor to ask for it frankly. 
It is manners for her to perish first. The 
modern version of Tantalus is feminine. 
It is the woman who sees the man who rep- 
resents her heart’s desire, and whom she 
knows she would make perfectly happy 
if she could be his wife, but who is deprived, 
by the theory of maidenly modesty, from 
securing him as a husband. 

Nobody has the courage to say it, but 
the real cure for divorce is to give women 
the right to propose, the right to pick out 
the husbands they want, instead of forc- 

ing them to marry the men 
they can get. There are 
many reasons for this. 

For one thing, women 

are far more intuitive in 
matters of the heart than 
men are, and they are more 
keenly responsive to those 
correspondences of soul 

that make the only un- 
breakable bond between 
two human beings. 
Also, women are 
better judges of men 
than men are of 
women, and -would 
make wiser matri- 
monial selections. 
A woman knows 
what a man wants 
in a wife and what 
will suit him far better 
than he knows himself. 
Many a woman 
whom a man never 
thinks of is perfectly 
aware that she could 
make him an ideal 
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How much happier the middle-aged widower with a houseful of children would be with the 
homely woman who would like to marry him and mother his brood, than he will with the 
pretty-faced young girl he picks out for himself 


wife, if only she had the right to urge her 
claims on him, as a man urges his claims on 
a woman, and persuade him to accompany 
her to the altar. 

How much happier, for instance, the 
middle-aged widower with a houseful of 
children would be with the homely woman 
with the maternal instinct highly developed 
who would like to marry him and enjoy 
mothering his brood, than he will be with 
the pretty-faced young girl he picks out for 
himself, and who will make his house a 
dark and bloody battle-ground, scrapping 
with his children! How blissful the man 
who loves to eat would be with the quiet, 
domestic girl who adores cooking, and how 
wretched he will be with the fashion-plate 
he blunders into espousing, who makes 
him live in a hotel because she can’t en- 
dure the drudgery of housekeeping! And 
how easily these matrimonial mistakes 
might have been avoided, if only the woman 
who was cut out to be a stepmother could 
have laid her claims before the widower, 
and the domestic girl could have backed 
up her suit with samples of her pies and 
bread. In a word, how many mortifying 
and expensive matrimonial blunders men 
would be prevented from making, and 
how much alimony they would be saved, 
if women could only pick out their wives 
for them! 

Another reason why it would make for 
domestic felicity for women to take the 


initiative in love-making and pop the ques- 
tion is that it would redound to the good of 
men, because the only happy and satisfied 
wife is the woman who has secured the hus- 
band she wanted. Whether matrimony 
is a success or a failure to a woman de- 
pends entirely on the feeling she entertains 
toward her husband. It doesn’t make any 
difference what sort of a man he is, nor what 
his merits, nor demerits. The only ques- 
tion is whether he fires her fancy or not. If 
he doesn’t, he may lay a life’s devotion, 
and automobiles, and Paris confections in 
vain at her feet. If, on the other hand, she 
believes that she has drawn the prize 
package in the matrimonial lottery, she will 
cheerfully wear year before last’s clothes, 
and work her fingers to the bone to support 
him. 

Most of the discontent, the restlessness, 
and the querulousness of married women is 
the result of their haying missed getting the 
men they really wanted for husbands, and 
their having descended to a second choice. 
They are taking out on the unfortunate 
men to whom they are united their disap- 
pointment and chagrin, and their spite at 
society for having denied them’ from, at 
least, having a trial at the one they de- 
sired. 

The greatest reason of all, though, why 
women should have a right to propose is 
because matrimony means so much more to 
a woman than it does to a man. Every 
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woman is ten times as much mar- Ee \ 2) 
\, SE 


ried to her husband as he is to her, 
and it is, therefore, ten times more 
important that she should 
be satisfied in the bar- 
gain than that he should 
be. Ifaman has a wife 
who doesn’t measure 
up to his highest ideals, 

he has a thousand 
distractions on the out- 
side, a thousand things 

to take him away from 
home and to fill his life 
with other interests. 

Not so the woman. 
Her home is her world. 
She must find happiness 
or misery in it, and if 
her husband is uncongen- 
ial, if he bores her, or 
she grows weary of him, 
and seeks entertainment 
and sympathy on the 
outside, she had as well 
begin inquiring the price of 
a ticket to Reno. The only thing 
that makes a woman’s life worth 
living, and her work worth 
doing, is to have a husband 
in whose honor she finds her 





herself daily as a burnt sacri- 
fice on the kitchen stove, and 
before whom it is a sacred joy for her to 
make a doormat of herself. And inasmuch 
as the wife lets herself in for unfrelieved 
matrimony, Heaven knows it seems only 
humane to give her the privilege of picking 
out the most endurable brand of it, and 
the flavor that suits her taste. 

Of course, in a way, women do pick out 
their husbands, and there is no married 
woman who does not know more about why 
her husband happened to marry her than 
he does. Probably no man, if left to his 
own devices, would ever get married, and 
the chances are that alone, and unaided by 
mental suggestions and absent treatments 
from the party of the other part, he would 
never have picked out the particular lady 
he did. 

Still, anything that you have to do 
by stealth is necessarily ill done and 
blunderingly done and chary of results, 
and the tradition that forces a woman 
to take this roundabout way to the al- 
tar is undoubtedly the reason why so 







man she wants? 


many men escape. It’s one thing to lay 
secret traps for a husband, and another 
» to stalk him down in the open, and 
fire the question—Will 
you marry me or not ?>— 
pointblank at him. 
Some urge that it 
would be immodest for a 
woman frankly to tell 
a man that she loves 
him and that she would 
like tomarry him. But 
in reality, it would be 
far more decent and respect- 
able to come at the same 
end honestly and openly, 
instead of by suggestion. 
For why do women 
dress as they do, except 
to attract men? Why does 
woman flirt and ogle ex- 
cept to draw men about her, 
hoping in the horde to find 
some one who will ask her to 
marry him?-- Why does she 
flatter and cajole men except to 
ensnare them? Compared with 
the arts and wiles that women 
are compelled to use now 


Woman dresses as she does to in order to try to get a hus- 
attract men, hopingsomeone and, a plain, honest proposal 


chief happiness in offering up oe noe a a a is the shrinking violet itself. 


The only valid objection to 
women popping the question 
is the money consideration. Naturally 
it would take nerve for a woman to 
ask a man to assume her board bill and 
shopping ticket for life, and as long as 
women were financially dependent, it was 
doubtless proper for them to wait to be 
asked. Very many women in these days 
have private fortunes of their own, and 
practically any able-bodied woman can 
support her husband in the style in which 
he has been accustomed to live; so that 
knocks the last prop from under the vener- 
able superstition that women should be 
silent in courtship. 

Therefore I urge every American woman 
to assume the prerogative of a queen, and 
pop the question to the man she wants. 
When she does we shall have no more di- 
vorce, because every woman will be happy 
and satisfied, having the man who is her 
heart’s desire, and every man will be 
blessed by having a wife who is breaking 
her neck to please him, and burning incense 
before him. 
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The girls’ cooking-class in the 
Washington Irving High 
School. New York. This 


The doctrine of equality of opportunity is the chief foe of co-education. 
High-school girls should not be taught what boys are unless their work 


is to be the same 


Co-Education 
in High Schools 


Is it a Failure? 


By James E. Russell, Ph. D. 


Dean of Teachers College, Coliimbia University 


Mann School decides to abandon it.” 

This startling headline in a New York daily 

paper recently prefaced the announcement of 

a change in policy with respect to our College schools. 
The fact is that after twenty-five years of co-educa- 
tion we are about to try the experiment of separating 


P (sat St is a failure: The Horace 


the sexes during the last six of the twelve 
years’ course. The kindergarten and first 
six grades of the elementary school will re- 
main co-educational. Beginning with the 
seventh grade, the boys will go to a new 
school to be erected at 246th Street, six 
miles distant, and the girls will remain in 
the present building at r2oth Street. The 
boys’ school will have a play-ground of four 
acres fitted for their use in all kinds of 
weather. The girls will have the fine gymna- 
sium and swimming-pool formerly shared 
with the boys. Material equipment, therefore, 
is about equalized. The special feature of 
the boys’ school will be its outdoor life—a 








maton 


is valuable training for the girls 
but it would be absurd to 
make it co-educational 





James E. Russell, Dean 
of Teachers College, who 
finds fault with co-education only 
where it means identical education 


country school for boys; the special 
advantages of the girls’ school will be its 
facilities for teaching the household arts, fine 
arts, and music. 

If a country school is good for city boys, 
why not for city girls? Can’t the household 
arts and other technical subjects be taught as 
well in one place as in another? Why separate 
the boys and girls—unless, perchance, you 
think co-education a failure? 

Those who believe that co-education is a 
failure will not be changed by any explana- 
tion that I can give, but I insist that our 
action has no bearing whatever on the main 
question. We have done only what every 
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good school and every wise community 
would do under similar conditions. When 
the present school building was erected 
twelve ‘years ago it was surrounded by 
vacant blocks. Playgrounds were easily 
accessible. Now the city hems us in. 
Moreover, the school was much smaller 
than now. School life was simpler, and 
no such demand was made upon us for 
the technical training of girls as has come 
everywhere within the past ten years. 
Our policy is to keep the school to the 
front and make it in every way as good as 
we know how. Our present building and 
equipment represent an investment of 
upward of $500,000. It is too valuable to 
abandon, but it can be made into an ideal 
schgol for girls. For three years the boys 
have been going afternoons in good weather 
to the playground at 246th Street. The 
time spent on the trains—twenty-five 
minutes each way—is a considerable loss, 
and in order to get in an hour or two in 
daylight the school has had to close at two 
o’clock. Under the new plan the boys will 
spend the day at the country school, and 
get their lessons and sports whenever each 
can be done best. The separation will give 
ample room for both schools, simplify the 
program, and make possible a more com- 
plete curriculum for each. These are the 
considerations which led us to change 
a policy of twenty-five years’ standing. 
They are all matters of expediency, and 
say nothing of the success or failure of 
co-education. 


What Is Co-Education ? 


But not many readers of Goop HousE- 
KEEPING are interested in what the Horace 
Mann School, does or why it does it. My 
explanation is intended merely to show that 
our action was not the result of profound 
conviction of the right or wrong of co-educa- 
tion, and most certainly it was not forced 
by any dissatisfaction with a school of both 
sexes, nor any inability to accomplish what 
the school set out to do when it was estab- 
lished. No breath of scandal has ever 
touched it, and from first to last it has been 
a big happy family. 

I assume that what prompts the editor 
to undertake a discussion of co-education 
in the high school is the knowledge that 
the problem which confronts us also con- 
fronts many other schools. Our experience 
is not isolated. Communities which have 
maintained co-educational high schools for 


a generation are now raising the question 
for the first time whether or not it is best 
to do as they have been doing. Questions 
which many of us thought settled years ago 
are coming up to vex us. In the light of 
recent development in secondary education, 
how shall they be answered? 

The first step is to get a clear understand- 
ing of what is meant by co-education. In 
the minds of some it apparently means that 
girls should have identically the same school- 
ing as boys. Such a conception may have 
been justified at a time when it was claimed 
that girls’ intellects were inferior to boys’, 
that a woman should not aspire to do a 
man’s work anywhere—least of all in school 
and college. But no one who has taught 
boys and girls together can make that 
argument and keep a straight face. It is 
no longer necessary to put boys and girls 
together in school or college simply to 
demonstrate that girls are not the inferiors 
of their brothers. 


Equipment and Efficiency 


When co-education is understood to mean 
identical education for all, the problem 
is reduced to its lowest terms, and becomes 
an absurdity. It is long since anyone has 
seriously advocated a curriculum so narrow 
and impoverished as to be acceptable to all. 
Even in schools where all must take the 
same lessons and submit to the same in- 
struction, it does not follow that all pupils 
get the same mental pabulum. No two 
pupils get the same reaction, mental or 
spiritual, from any school exercise. One boy 
may pick his way laboriously through 
Cesar’s Commentaries and retain just 
enough to earn a passing mark at the end of 
the term; another, apparently doing the 
same tasks, may be leading an imaginary 
Roman legion in a conquest of the world. 
The one is working for a diploma; the 
other is getting an education. 

The pedagogical advance in recent years 
has been directed primarily toward better 
teaching. There has been great material 
betterment, to be sure, but fine buildings 


and improved equipment are worth while | 


only as means of helping the teacher to do 
more inspiring work. In methods of in- 
struction our teachers are trained to depend 
less upon the grind and discipline of school- 
keeping, and more upon teaching in such a 
way as to secure a wholesome respect for 
the subject of instruction and, if possible, 
an abiding interest in it. It is well known 
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that most boys and girls have their likes 
and dislikes in school subjects. Time was 
when a schoolboy’s soul was saved by the 
mortification of the flesh. In some places, 
where the school is too poor to afford a 
variety, the puritanic argument is still 
heard, but I do not know of any scnool that 
has grown from, say, fifty to five hundred 
pupils which has not increased its curriculum 
in almost equal ratio. When a school has 
only two teachers the subjects taught are 
naturally those which two teachers can 
best teach; when the third teacher comes in 
a few new subjects enter, and the curriculum 
becomes more flexible; when the tenth, or 
twentieth, or fiftieth teacher is added, less 
is said of what the pupil needs and more of 
what he wants. Apparently the pupil 
needs what he can get when he can get but 
little; when much is offered his wants 
determine his needs. 


Equal Opportunity 

The bane of education is that plausible 
arguments can be put up to justify any 
end, however unworthy it may be. Iden- 
tical education was justified so long as it cost 
less to give a narrow curriculum than abroad 
one. When it costs no more to give a 
variety of subjects, the argument changes. 
Then we argue that there should be equality 
of opportunity—opportunity for each boy 
and each girl to get in school the training 
which will best fit them for the work of life. 
So far have we gone in this latest stage that 
vocational training is being introduced 
everywhere. The rural schools are teaching 
agriculture and the household arts. By 
continuation schools, night schools, and 
special trade schools, both boys and girls 
in our cities are being fitted to earn a better 
living. Once grant that equality of op- 
portunity has a place in school policy, and 
no state dare provide high schools, colleges, 
and professional schools for the few, without 
making provision for the vocational training 
of the many. 

The doctrine of equality of opportunity 
is playing havoc with many of our earlier 
American notions of education. Our first 
secondary schools were really college pre- 
paratory schools, and our colleges were a step 
toward professional training for the service 
of church and state. They were aristo- 
cratic institutions, for the benefit of the few 
who could afford to take advantage of them. 
When high schools came in, maintained at 
public expense, the common-sense of the com- 
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munity insisted on opening these schools 
to girls. The public that paid the bills 
was as much interested in one sex as in the 
other, and thereby co-education became the 
rule in American high schools. But un- 
wittingly, in admitting girls the seeds of 
heterodoxy were sown. The admission of 
girls doubled the possible number of pupils 
at once, and with the growth of numbers 
more teachers were necessary. With more 
teachers, greater flexibility of curriculum 
was inevitable. The next step is the one 
we are all facing. When it is possible to 
provide schooling adapted to the needs of 
later life, what differentiation, if any, shall 
be made for boys and girls? 


Vocational Training 


The fact that eighty per cent. of the girls 
in any high school will marry within a few 
years and be settled in homes, and that the 
only specific training they will ever get for 
their life work must be had in the high school, 
suggests the desirability of giving girls 
something more than the boys want. So 
strong has this feeling become that few high 
schools today omit the household arts from 
their curriculum. If it be granted that 
differentiation is desirable in one respect, 
it is difficult to refute the argument that it 
also may be desirable in other respects. I 
fancy that the movement, begun with the 
introduction of the household arts, will 
continue until the high-school training for 
girls who do not go to college will be sharply 
set off from the college-preparatory course. 
Moreover, the colleges will not long refuse 
to credit for admission the courses pursued 
by most girls in high schools; the state 
universities cannot do it if they would, and 
the women’s colleges will finally fall in line. 
Consequently I predict a growing tendency 
to differentiate the work of boys and girls 
in our high schools. 

But all this may be beside the mark. It 
does not answer the question whether boys 
and girls should be educated together in 
the high school. Co-education, if it means 
identical education, seems to me an ab- 
surdity. Co-education as equality of op- 
portunity for both sexes, and for all indi- 
viduals, will be settled chiefly by considera- 
tions of expediency. 

Judging from what I know of boys’ 
schools and girls’ schools and schools for 
both sexes, I am satisfied that boys and 
girls can live together in schools as naturally 
and helpfully as they do in the homes 
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Each boy and each girl should get in 
fit them for the work of life. Obvi- 


classes are open 


from which they come. I 
doubt whether a boys’ school 
is any safer for a normal 
boy, or a girls’ school for 
a normal girl, than is a 
mixed school. Some boys, 
perhaps, and some girls 
would be better off in 
separate institutions, but 
in most communities there 
is no cause to fear any 
worse outcome from a 
mixed school than would 












school the training which will best 
ously this is impossible where all 
to both sexes 


the life of the community in 
miniature. If the com- 
munity life is sound and 
healthy, the life of the 
school should be sound and 
healthy, too. When public 
opinion is weak or uncertain, 
however, there is a danger 
that the mixed school may 
suffer. Hence it is that the 
high school in one commu- 
nity may be easily managed 
and a model of propriety, 





probably arise if the 
sexes were separated. 
This is a hard proposition 
for a foreigner to under- 


Definite, to-the-point instruction in the 

Commercial High School, Brooklyn. 

These lectures and demonstrations will 

be translated in terms of income when 
the boys leave school 


while not far away another 
school may fall far short 
of the ideal. In a great 
city, for example, where 


stand, but tomost Ameri- 
cans it is axiomatic. With us school life 
with boys and girls is as normal and as 
safe as home life. Moreover, there are 
many refining influences present in a 
mixed school which are distinctly helpful 
to boys, and, so far as my observation 
goes, the girls lose nothing by being looked 
to as guardians of the social life of the 
group. Responsibility builds character, 
and in a mixed school each sex is charged 
with the responsibility of maintaining its 
own social status. This I consider a posi- 
tive advantage, and one that should not 
lightly be set aside. 

School life in an American high school is 


pupils come from all 
classes and where the parents are flat- 
dwellers, knowing nothing of those who live 
on the other side of the partition, a con- 
trolling public opinion is out of the question. 
Pupils know each other only in school, and 
the gossip of the school does not penetrate 
the homes, because those at home do not 
know John or Sarah toward whom gossip is 
directed. Under such conditions the school 
is hampered by lack of restraining public 
opinion. It is natural, therefore, that 
parents should hesitate to send a daughter 
into a group of which they know little, but 
fear much. Such asituation invites opposi- 
tion to co-education, and the opposition 
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naturally comes from the patrons of the 
school. 

The strongest argument for the separa- 
tion of the sexes during the high-school age 
comes from the difference in physiologic 
age. Girls mature earlier than boys. Girls 
of fifteen are a year or two ahead of boys 
of the same age, and the boys never catch 
up during’ the high-school period. The 
inferiority of the boys, socially and mentally, 
is noticeable in any high-school class. I 
speak, of course, in general terms. In 
every school some boy will be physiologic- 
ally older and intellectually more alert 
than some girls, but in the large, the girls 
outstrip the boys. The result is a certain 
stagnation of the boy group, due in part to 
immaturity, and in part to the repeated 
failure to excel. When a boy gives up try- 
ing because some girl always wins, he soon 
acquires the habit of being satisfied to stay 
behind. It is a common saying among 
high-school teachers that girls learn more, 
but boys think better. But the boy who 
becomes accustomed to second place soon 
fails to think at his best. He marks time, 
and frequently does not wake up till he 
finds himself in college in an entirely differ- 
ent atmosphere, dealing with new subjects 
in open competition with his fellows. 

Some boys, a relatively large number, I 
fear, should be pushed harder in high school 
than is commonly the case with mixed 
classes. A hand heavy enough to be felt by 
boys of sixteen may be too heavy for the 
girls of the same class. The relatively 
greater sensitiveness of girls may be dis- 
puted, but I think most teachers will agree 
that girls are prone to take school work more 
seriously than boys. 

Whatever the value of the argument for 
a separation of the sexes during the high- 
school period, it does not hold good for 
either the earlier or later educational stages. 
I cannot see any inherent differences in 
college men and women, and I fancy no one 
finds them in the elementary school. Some 
women whom I know are physically stronger, 
intellectually keener, and spiritually more 
robust than some men of my acquaintance. 
I doubt whether there is any profession, or 
even manual vocation that might not be 
better served by certain women than by 
many men. On the.other hand, there are 
men who are essentially more feminine than 
some women; even the maternal instinct 
is better developed in some men than in 
many woraen. Our environment and occu- 


pation, quite as much as any inherited ten- 
dency or physical limitation, mold us into 
the shapes we take. 

The doctrine of equality of opportunity— 
a fundamental principle of American society, 
it seems to me—forces us to the conclusion 
that our school system must provide free 
and ample training for every boy and girl. 
If a boy and a girl aspire to professional 
service, there should be full equality of op- 
portunity; so, too, if either wants to become 
a farmer, a builder, or a stenographer, the 
way should be open and the means available. 

The obvious corollary of this proposition 
is that those whose aim is the same should 
have the same education. The woman who 
studies medicine, or teaching, or law, needs 
no specialized course of training because 
she is a woman. Professional service is 
without distinction of sex. Merchandizing, 
stenography—even laundering and dress- 
making and dish-washing—are not pecul- 
iarly feminine occupations. The man who 
wishes to excel in them must fit himself 
as does the woman. 

I see no reason, therefore, to modify a 
college preparatory course to suit the needs 
of girls or boys; their needs are identical, 
so far as they go. The fact that two-thirds 
of the girls will soon marry means that the 
career of the largest group in the school is 
definitely known; for them a specialized 
course is not only desirable, but it is almost 
criminal not to give it. But if any girl 
prefers Latin to cookery, and aspires to be- 
come a classical scholar rather than a do- 
mestic technician, I think she is entitled 
to all the help the school can give, and that 
what she gets should be what the boy with 
the same ambition gets. There is a study 
of science that leads to a sane understand- 
ing of the principles of nutrition and sanita- 
tion as required by the housewife, and there 
is a study of science that leads to the prac- 
tice of medicine. The girl who is to marry 
should choose the one, and the girl who is to 
become a physician should take the other. 
It would doubtless strengthen the future 
housewife to take both, just as it would be 
well for the married physician to have both, 
but life is too short to do everything that 
one would like, or to get all the training that 
one should have. Choices must be made, 
and fortunate is the man or woman who 
chooses wisely. All that the school can 
do is to offer the widest possible range of 
choices, and to keep the door open toward 
tuture needs. 
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And this is home, this earth and sky, these fruitful fields and wooded hills, and 


home, none larger, none of more 


The Fields 


ZY Dallas 


Author of ‘A Watch in the Woods,” “Roof and 


eer is doubtless due to early associations, to the large part 
: A played by cornfields in my boyhood, that I cannot come upon 
E 

; 
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one now in these small New England farms without a 
touch of homesickness. It was always the autumn more than 
the spring that touched me as a child, and there was some- 
thing connected with the husking and the shocking of the corn 
that took deeper hold upon my imagination than any other single event 
of the farm year, a kind of festive joy, something solemnly beautiful and 
significant, that to this day makes a field of corn-shocks not so much the 
substance of earth’s bounty as the symbol of life, or rather of life as 
one could wish it to be—lived to the end, and rich in corn, with even the 
fodder gathered into shocks, and set in order over a broad field. 

Perhaps I have added touches to this picture since the days when 
I was a boy, but so far back as when I used to hunt out the deeply 
grooved or fluted stalks to turn into fiddles, it was minor notes I 
played—the notes of the wind coming over the field of corn-butts and 
stirring the loose blades as it moved among the shocks. I have more 
than a memory of mere corn, of heavy-eared stalks, cut and shocked to 
shed the winter rain; that, and more, as of the sober end of something, 
the fulfilment of some solemn compact between us—the hands and the 
mind of me, and the mind and the lips of the fields and skies. 
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marshes of reed, and river flowing out to meet the sea. You can ask for no fairer 
abundant or more golden corn 


of Fodder 


Lore Shar rp 


Meadow,” “The Fall of he Year,” et 


Is this too much for a boy to feel? Not if he is father to the man. 
Have I not heard my own small boys, with grave faces, announce that this 
isthe twenty-first of June, the longest day of the year, as if the shadows were 
already falling, even across their morning way? 

If my spirit should return to earth as a flower, it would become a four- 
o’clock, or a yellow evening-primrose, for only the long afternoon shadows 
or falling twilight would waken and spread my petals. No, I would come 
as an aster or a witch-hazel bush, opening after the corn is cut, the crops 
gathered, and the yellow leav es begin to come sighing to the ground. 

At that word “sighing,” many a trusting reader will lay this essay down. 
He has had more than enough of this brand of pathos from youth up. 


The “sobbing wind,” the ‘‘ weeping rain,’”’— 
Tis time to give the lie 

To these old superstitious twain— 
That poets sing and sigh. 


Taste the sweet drops—no tang of brine, 
Feel them—they do not burn; 

The daisy-buds, whereon they shine, 
Laugh, and to blossoms turn— 


That is, in June they do; but do they in October? There are no daisies 
to laugh in October. A few late asters fringe the roadsides; an occasional 
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bee hums loudly in among them; but there 
is no sound of laughter, and no shine of 
rain-drops in the broken, hoary seed- 
stalks that strew the way. If the 
daisy-buds laugh—as surely they do in 
June—why should not the wind sob and 
the rain weep—as surely they do—in 
October? There are days of shadows with 
the days of sunshine; the seasons have their 
moods, as we have ours, and why should 
one be accused of more sentiment than 
sense, and of bad rhetoric, too, in yielding 
to the spirit of the empty woods till the slow, 
slanting rain of October weeps, and the 
soughing wind comes sobbing through the 
trees? 

Fall, rain, fall steadily, heavily, drearily. 
Beat off the fading leaves and flatten them 
into shapeless patterns on the soaking floor. 
Fall and slant and flatten, and, if you will, 
weep. Blow, wind, through the creaking 
branches, blow about the whispering corners 
of the house; parley there outside my win- 
dow; whirl and drive the brown leaves into 


hiding, and if I am sad, sigh with me and 


sob. 

May one not indulge in gentle melancholy 
these closing days of autumn, and invite 
the weather in, without being taken to 
task for it? One should no more wish to 
escape from the sobering influence of these 
October days than from the joy of June, or 
the thrill in the wide wonder of the stars. 

If winds have wailed and skies wept tears, 
To poet’s vision dim, 

’Twas that his own sobs filled his ears, 
His weeping blinded him— 

Of course! And blessed is the man who 
finds winds that will wail with him, and 
skies that love him enough to weep in sym- 
pathy. It saves his friends and next of kin 
a great deal of perfunctory 
weeping. 

There is no month in all 
the twelve as lovely and loved 
as October. A _ glorious June 
day is the full measure of our 
capacity for joy; but the heart 
can hold a month of melancholy, 
and ache for more. So it hap- 
pens that June is only a memory 
of individual days, while Oc- 
tober is a season, a mood, a 
spirit, beautiful, pensive, fugi- 
tive. So much is already gone, 


so many things seem June is only a memory of individual days, beetle 
past, that all the gold of but October is a season, a mood, a spirit, 
beautiful, pensive, fugitive 


gathered crops and glory 
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on the wooded hillsides only gilds and 
paints the shadow that is mixed with 
the October sunshine. 

In June the day itself was the great event. 
It is not so in October. Then its coming 
and going were attended with ceremony 
and splendor, the dawn with invisible choirs, 
the sunset with all the pageantry and pomp 
of a regal féte. | Now the day has lessened, 
and breaks tardily and without a dawn, 
and with a blend of shadow quickly fades 
into the night. A warp of dusk shows 
through the sunlit fabric from daybreak to 
dark. 

It is the shadow, the wash of haze upon 
the flaming landscape, the screen of mist 
through which the sunlight sifts, that veils 
the face of the fields and softens, almost to 
sadness, the mood of things. 

For it is the inner mood of things that 
has changed, as well as the outward face of 
things. The very heart of the hills feels it. 
The hush that fell with the first frost has 
hardly been broken. The blackened grass, 
the blasted vine, have not grown green 
again. No new buds are swelling, as after 
a late frost in spring. Instead, the old 
leaves on the limbs rattle and waver down; 
the cornfield is only an area of stubs and 
long lines of silent shocks; and in the corners 
of the meadow fence stand clumps of flower- 
stalks—joepyeweed, boneset, golden-rod 
—bare and stark and whitening; and deep 
within their matted shade, where the brook 
bends about an alder-bush, hangs an amber 
pendant of the jewel-weed, to which a 


. bumblebee comes droning on wings so loud 


that a little hylo near us stops his pipe to 
listen. 

There are other sounds, now that the 
shrill cry of hylo is stilled—the cawing of 
crows beyond the wood, the 
scratching of a beetle in the 
crisp leaves, the cheep of a 
prying chickadee, the tiny chir- 
rup of a cricket in the grass— 
remnants of sounds from the 
summer, and echoes, as of single 
strings left vibrating after the 
concert is over and the silent 
hall is closed. 

But how sweet is the silence! 
To be so far removed from 
sounds that one can hearasingle 
cricket and the creeping of a 
in the leaves! 
Life allows no margin of 
silence any longer. One 




















cannot sit down in quiet 
and listen to the small 
voices nowadays; one is obliged to stand 
up—in a telephone-booth, a pitiful, two- 
by-two oasis of silence in life’s desert of 
confusion and din. If October brought 
one nothing else but this sweet refuge 
from noises, it would be enough. For 
the silence of October, with its peculiar 
qualities, is pure balm. There is an op- 
pressive stillness that precedes a severe 
storm; an ominous hush that falls be- 
fore the first frost; a death-like lack of 
sound in a bleak snow-buried swamp or 
pasture; an awesome majesty of quiet in 
the movement of the midnight stars; and 
something fearful in the dumb desert, a 
muteness without bound or break, eternal. 
I have listened to all of these, and found 
them answering to mute tongues within 
my own soul, deep unto deep; but moods 
like these, that may meet death, that can 
sweep through the heavens with the con- 
stellations, are rare; whereas the need for the 
healing and restoration of that serene si- 
lence of the warm October woods is frequent. 


In June the day itself was the great event. It is not so in October. 
Now the day has lessened, and breaks tardily and without a dawn, and 
with a blend of shadow quickly fades into the night 





For there are voices here, 
many of them; but all sub- 
dued, harmonious, single, pure, as when 
the chorus stops, and some rare singer 
carries the air on, and up, and far away, 
till it is only spirit, soul. 

The joyous confusion and happy tumult 
of summer are gone; the mating and singing 
and fighting are over; the growing and 
working and watchcare done; the running, 
even of the sap, has ceased; the grip of the 
little twigs is relaxed; the leaves, for very 
weight of peace, float off into the air; and all 
the woods, with empty hands, sleep in the 
after-summer sun, and dream. 

With empty hands in the same warm 
sun I lieand dream. The sounds of summer 
have died away; the roar of coming winter 
has not yet broken through the gates of the 
north. Over my head stretches a fan-like 
branch of witch-hazel, its yellow leaves 
falling, its yellow hydra-headed flowers just 
curling into bloom. The snow will fall be- 
fore its yellow straps have twisted, crisp 
and brown. But let it fall; it must 
melt again, for as long as these pale 
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embers burn, the icy hands of winter shall 
slip and lose their hold. 

The woods are at my back; the level 
meadow and wide fields of corn-fodder 
stretch away in front of me to a flaming 
ridge of oak and hickory beyond. The sun 
is behind me over the woods, so that the 
lazy air glances with every gauzy wing and 
flashing insect form that skims the dreaming 
meadow. But there is an unusual play of 
light, a glinting of threads that enmesh the 
air, as if the slow-swinging wind were weav- 
ing gossamers of blown silk from the steeple- 
bush spindles through the slanting reeds of 
the sun. 

But it is not the wind that weaves; it is 
a multitude of small spiders. Here is one 
close to my face, out at the tip of a slender 
grass-stem, holding on with its forelegs, and 
kicking out backward with its hind legs a 
tiny skein of web off into the air. The 
threads stream and sway and lengthen, 
gather and fill and billow, and tug at their 
anchorage till, caught in the dip of some 
wayward current, they lift the little aero- 
naut from his hangar and bear him away 
through the sky. 

Long before we dreamed of flight, this 
little voyager was coasting the clouds. I 
can follow him far across the meadow in 
his cobweb basket as the filmy craft floats 
shimmering over the sunlit sea. 

Who taught him navigation? By what 
compass is he steering, and where will 
he come to port? Perhaps his anchor will 
catch in a hard-hack on the other side of the 
pasture; or perhaps some wild air-current 
will sweep him over the woodtops, over the 
Blue Hills, and bear him a hundred miles 
away. No matter. The wind bloweth 
where it listeth, and there is no port where 
the wind never blows. 

Yet no such ship would dare put to sea in 
other than this soft and sunny weather. 
The autumn seeds are sailing, too—the 
laughing parachutes of thistle and fall 
dandelion and hankweed, like a fleet of tiny 
yachts under sail in harbor, a breeze from 
a cut-over ridge in the woods blowing almost 
cottony with down from the tall hankweed 
that has come up thick in the clearing. 

As I watch the sowing of the winds my 
melancholy slips away. One cannot lie here 
in the warm but unquickening sun, and 
see this sower crossing meadow and corn- 
field without a vision: of waking life, of 
fields of green corn where now stands the 
fodder, of woods all full of song, as soon as 





The Fields of Fodder 


this sowing and the sleep of the seeds are 


done. The autumn wind is the greatest 
of sowers, and he strows with the most 
lavish of hands. He wings his seeds and 
weights his seeds, he burrs them, rounds 
them, angles them; they fly and fall, they 
sink and swim, they stick and shoot, they 
pass the millstones of the robins’ gizzards 
for the sake of a chance to grow, the 
chance to garland the earth with life and 
flower in the spring. 

The leaves are falling, the birds are leav- 
ing; most of them having already gone. 
Soon I shall hear the bugle notes of the last 
guard as the Canada geese go over, headed 
swift and straight for the south. And 
yonder stands the fodder, brown and dry, 
the slanting shocks close tied against the 
beating winter rains. It is all enough to 
induce another and a lasting fit of melan- 
choly, did one not know the meaning of 
the fodder, could one not find in it his faith 
in the seasons, or see in it the beauty and the 
wisdom built into the round of the year. 

If you lack this faith and understanding, 
spend a serene October day in the woods. 
Go alone, lie down upon a bank where you 
can get a large view ofearthandsky. “One 
seems to get nearer to nature in the early 
spring days,” says Mr. John Burroughs. I 
think not; not if by nearer you mean closer 
to the heart and meaning of things. “All 
screens are removed, the earth everywhere 
speaks directly to you; she is not hidden 
by verdure and foliage.” That is true; 
yet for most of us her lips are still dumb 
with the silence of winter. One cannot 
come close to bare cold earth. There is 
only one flat, faded expression on the face of 
the fields in March; whereas in October 
there isa settled peace and sweetness over all 
the face of nature, fulness and a non-with- 
holding in her heart that makes communi- 
cation natural and understanding easy. 
This is the season for you to prepare for 
winter—your spirit, as well as your wood- 
shed, for the coming of the cold. 

The sap is sinking in the trees, the great 
tides of life have turned, but so slowly do 
they run these soft and fragrant days that 
they seem almost still, as at flood. A blue- 
jay is gathering acorns overhead, letting 
one drop now and then to roll out of sight 
and be planted under the mat of leaves. 
A troop of emigrating warblers flit into and 
through the trees, talking quietly among 
themselves as they search for food, moving 
all the while—and to a fixed goal: the far- 
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off south. Bob-white whistles from the 
fodder-field; the odor of ripened fox-grapes 
is brought with a puff of wind from across 
the pasture, the smell of mint, of penny- 
royal, and of sweet-fern crisping in the sun. 
These are not the odors of death; but the 
fragrance of life’s very essence, of life 
ripened and perfected and fit for storing 
till another harvest comes. And these 
flitting warblers, what are they but another 
sign of promise, another proof of the wis- 
dom which is at the heart of things? And 
all this glory of hickory and oak, of sumac 
and creeper, of burning berries on dogwood 
andilex and alder—this sunset of the sea- 
sons, what is it but the preparation for 
another dawn? 

If you would be folded to the breast of 
nature, if you would be pressed to her 
beating heart, if you would feel the mother 
in the soul of things, let these October days 
find you in the hills, or where the river 
makes into some vast salt marsh, or under- 
neath some ancient tree, with fields of corn 
in shock and browning pasture slopes that 
reach and round themselves along the rim 
of the sky. 

The sun circles warm above you; and 


‘up against the snowy piles of cloud 


a broad-winged hawk in lesser 
circles wheels, and flings its 
piercing cry far down 

to you; a fat, dozy 
woodchuck sticks his | il 
head out and eyes BU Far 
you kindly from his iis t mil iP 
burrow; and close 

over you, as if you, 
too, had grown 
and blossomed 
there, bends 

a rank, purple- 
flowered iron-weed. 
You understand 
each other; you 
are children of the 
same mother, nourished 
at the same abundant 
breast, you and the weed, 
and the woodchuck, 
and the wheeling hawk, 
and the piled-up clouds, 
and the shouldering 
slopes against the sky. 
You are brother to them all. And thisis 
home, this earth and sky—these fruitful 
fields, and wooded hills, and marshes of reed, 
and river flowing out to meet the sea. You 










can ask for no fairer home, none larger, none 
of more abundant or more golden corn. 
If aught is wanting, if just a tinge of shadow 
mingles with the rowan-scented haze, it-is 
not the early-falling twilight, but the 
thought of our days, how short they are, 
how few of them find us with the freedom of 
these October fields, and how soon they 
must fade into November. 

But the thought of November need not 
disturb us. There is one glory of the sun, 
and another glory of the moon, and another 
glory of the stars; for one star differeth 
from another star in glory. So also are the 
months and seasons. But if you will 
watch closely, you will see that not only are 
the birds leaving, but the muskrats are 
building their winter lodges; the frogs are 
bedding, the buds putting on their thick 
furry coats—life everywhere is preparing for 
the cold. - You need to take the same pre- 
caution, not in your coal-bin, nor in your 
wardrobe, not in your fodder-field, but in 
your heart. You have already started the 
winter’s fire in the furnace; you will shortly 
husk and bring in the corn. Take a day 
out of October, a day when the woods are 
aflame with color, when the winds areso slow 
that the spiders are ballooning, and, lying 
where you can see them ascending 


your eyes are opened to 
see larger and plainer 
things go by—the 
days with the round 
of labor until the 
evening; the seas- 
ons with their joy- 
ous waking, their 
eager living, their 
abundant fruit- 
ing, and then their 
sleeping—for they 
need to sleep. First 
the blade, then the 
ear, after that the full 
corn in the ear, and after 
that the field of fodder. 
If so with the corn 
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First the blade, then the ear, after that and the seasons, why 
the full corn in the ear, and after that the = * . 

: soe: not so with life? And 
field of fodder. If so with the corn and what of it all could be 


‘ the seasons, why not so with life ? 


fairer or more desirable 
than its October?—to lie and look jout 
across some sunlit meadow to a field of fod- 
der, cut and shocked against the winter with 
one’s own hands! 
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¥. “ With hero strength, I pull 


rope which cause Hon. Chair to 
sidle backwards on castor. Consequence of this was 


large. Hon. Cluck, suddenly dejected from his set down, 
fell so hippoponderously that entire home were jarred loose 


Hashimura Togo-Domestic 
Scientist 


Being the Letters of a Japanese Boy-of-all-Work Confessing His 
Struggles with American Housekeeping 


As Recorded by Wallace Irwin 


Illustrated by F. Strothmann 


To Editor Good Housekeeper Magazine, 
whose mind thinks recipes. 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

When Hon. Chris Columbus dishcovered 
America, he do so at his own risk. It are 
muchly the same with Gen. Housework— 
all persons must be entirely careful about 
what they find out, because they can’t 
always do something with it. I know be- 
cause I try. 

My last former address was home of 
Hon. Mrs. J. B. Cluck, Canton, O. I am 
how employed there as an absentee. Mr. 
Editor, you and your magazine are blame 
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for the miserable anecdote what happen to 
me there. I tell you, Mr. Editor Good 
Housekeeper, how was: 

This Hon. Cluck lady suddenly approach 
up to me last Tues a. m. & say with voice, 

“Togo,” she say so, “I am delightful 
reader of Good Housekeeper Magazine.” 

“You are one in several 1,000,000,” I 
snatch back, with expression of rapid cir- 
culation. 

“Tn this wonderfully home-made period- 
ical,” she divludge, ‘I are frequently su- 
prised to read one department name of 
‘Dishcoveries,’ what tell considerable knowl- 











edge to ladies what require to make house- 
work unexpected. This month ‘Dishcov- 
eries’ give bright recipes on following 
subjects: 

“How to make pincushions from pota- 
toes. 

“ “How to keep moths out of moth-bags. 

“How to make babies cry by music.’” 

I assimulate her words with eyebrows. 

“Tt seem insulting to sell so much wis- 
dom for 15c,” I contuse. 

“Recipes like this,’ decry Hon. Mrs. 
“are good ways to know. Every servant 
girl, whether male or female, should read 
those ‘Dishcoveries’ & attempt to do so 
also. New things can be thought of only 
by thinking of something new. Therefore, 
remember I expect you to make some 
useful ‘Dish-covery’ each week you are in 
this home.” 

With such language, she suddenly eloped 
away, leaving’ my hands in thoughtful 
dishwater. 

Mr. Editor, it are easier to be Shakes- 
peare than Edison. Hon.- Shak. merely 
composed poetry, but Hon. Ed. has to com- 
pose inventions what actually go when ex- 
pected to. 

When Hon. Mrs. Cluck require me to 
think up some Dishcovery, I were com- 
pletely flabbed to find what was. Nearly 
everything seemed to be already thought of 
to make home easier—hot water, ice man, 
gas, etc. Brooms was there to sweep with, 
foods to cook with, each thing for to do so. 
When I look around that home, all full of 
everything, I feel like North Pole after 
Hon. Doc Cook was there—nothing else 
left to dishcover. 

That week my brain grew sidewise from 
foo much originality. Yet no useful 
thought come up. 

With frequent occasionality, Hon. Mrs. 
Cluck approach and dement, 

“You find that Dishcovery yet, Togo?” 

“Great explorers requires overtime to do 
so,” I relate. 

No intellectual reply from her. 

Wedsday pass, Thursday pass while 
Fryday & Satday proceed in similar man- 
ner. At last it was Sunday. 

This Sunday are devoted to stay-home 
amusement by Hon. Cluck, who are a bald- 
haired gentleman of medium oldness. He 
spend this vacation by setting in slippers 
and enjoying quarrels he is too busy to at- 
tend to other days. When these is fin- 
ished, he reads comical supplements until 
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fatigued by humor, when he spreads Hon. 
Happy Hooligan page over his bald hair 
and commences -to snore. This program 
are enjoyed to any extent while Hon. Mrs. 
telephone her Mother to explain how sad 
her marriage was. 

“Jas!” holla Hon. Mrs. to Hon. Mr., 
last Sunday while he was leaping from one 
nap to another, “Why should you save your 
snores for your Wife?” 

“You comfort me so I cannot keep wake- 
ful,’’ he smooth back. 

“Do you snore while being comforted 
by a—stenographer?” she gollup so quickly. 

He said nothing very well. 

“Oh!!” This from her. “If I could 
dishcover some way for to keep you from 
going to sleep every time you sat in that 
chair, I should be submerged by much 
gratitude.” 

I was standing in next room near. key- 
hole trying not to listen when I axidentally 
hear her make this dialogue. 

Zizz!! Intellectual flash arrive to brain: 
I should make one Dishcovery what would 
give Hon. Cluck happy-home wakefulness 
when setting in that chair. Banzai! I 
stogger backwards with Edison feeling of 
thumbs. 

Next a. m. while Hon. Mrs. were absentee 
at Dept Store squandering money on hair- 
pins, I approach Hon. Chair where husband 
love to dream. With artistic hammer & 
nails, I attach Hon. Chair to rope in next 
room which were pulled by neat derange- 
ment of pulleys. He were a Mawruss 
Chair, full of pads and very fat, and I 
was proud to see the expression of calm 
comfort what he wear while setting there 
awaiting happy home-come of Hon. Mr. 
Cluck. 

When Hon. Mrs. Cluck arrive back for 
dinner that evening, food were absent, for 
reason because I had been too busy with 
importance to think up such triful. 

‘“‘Why you no cook for eat it?” she re- 
quire with hawk voice. 

“T have cooked something more grand 
than merely stomach food,” I snuggest. 
‘While you was absentee, I have been pre- 
paring something elegant for the brain to 
chew: I have made a Dishcovery!” 

“O narrate it to me!” she collapse for 
vasty excitements. 

“Not to do!” I holla. “Such thoughts 
must be delivered by express to editor 
of Good Housekeeper Magazine.” 
She glub slightly, but I was firm. 
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“Tf you have time to spare from your 
scientific study, please prepare what hash 
there is in the house for food which is 2% 
hours late.” She say it. 

At 6:47 hour, Hon. Cluck return back in 
usual mood of joyless anticipation. He 
say several nouns expressing lateness of 
Japanese cookery, then he remove off coat, 
collar, neckbow & shoeware, expecting to 
put on house slippers and smoke-jacket and 
manufacture comfort. 

“Tf Togo shall be till breakfast preparing 
dinner, I shall go to my Mawruss Chair and 
enjoy slight kitten nap,’ Hon. Mister 
glump. 

“Tf you had more regular profiles, you 
would be a sleeping beauty,”’ contuse Hon. 
Mrs. 

“Tf this home was run right, it would not 
be run down!” combust him. 

“Tf you was not a fungus, you might be 
a genius,” detone her. 

I were deliciously relieved to hear them 
talk that way, because I knew they would 
get so interested in unpleasantness that 
Hon. Cluck would forget to go sleep in 
Mawruss Chair until after dinner was ate. 
And then I would have time to show my 
Dishcovery. 

And so it was. While I prepare what 
hash I could find, Hon. Cluck spend time 
pacing backwards and reverse with expres- 
sion peculiar to Admirals on July 4th. At 
lastly dinner set himself on table while 
Hon. Cluck devoured big dinner amidst 
usual steam-roller grumbel about my un- 
happy cooking. 

“Can’t you recall some sweet language 
to make marriage pleasant?” renag Mrs. 
Cluck. 

“Marriage are only pleasant when he 
are asleep,” he peruse, looking expectfully 
to Mawruss Chair. 

When it come to pie time, I could al- 
ready observe dormatory expression of 
lodging-house crawling over fatty face of 
Hon. Boss. Yawns by him. Stretches. 
At lastly, he arose upwards, lit cigar, 
rubbed his tired business eyes & started for 
library. 

“T think one slight, little nap in Maw- 
russ chair will prepare me,” he say so to 
Wife. 

“Prepare you for what?” she dib back at 
Hon. Husband. 

“For go to bed,” he resnort. He make 
sluggardly walk toward Mawruss Chair. 

Now I knew it were time for activity, 


if my Dishcovery would be useful. So 
I ran with silent speed of cats towards 
other room where end of rope was. Through 
library door, I could see Hon. Chair set- 
ting there with dimpled pads. I grabb 
rope detatched to pulleys what led to Hon. 
Chair. Next thing I could see Hon. Cluck 
back up towards Chair, stretch lovingly, 
and crouch his knees as if intending to set 
down. But he wasn’t. 

YANKS!!! With hero strength, I pull 
rope which cause Hon. Chair to sidle back- 
wards on castor. Consequence of this was 
large. Hon. Cluck, suddenly dejected from 
his set down, fell on his collar button, arriv- 
ing to carpet so hippoponderously that en- 
tire home were jarred loose. 

“‘O darling Mr. Husband, are you gone?” 
require Mrs. Wife, lopping over him with 
heroine expression peculiar to Julia Mar- 
lowe. 

“‘Can’t you tell I am here by the noise?” 
he gubble. “What spirituous medium has 
came here to pull away my chair with un- 
seen hands?” 

“T do it!” I explode with great quick- 
ness suddenly emerging forth from curtains 
like prima-donna making first entrance 
when band play with great exuberance. 

“Why you done it?” Both Hon. Mister 
and Hon. Mrs. spoke together like mad 
chorus girls. 

“Tt was fault of you & Good House- 
keeper Magazine!” I snuggest to her. 
“Did you not tell me every servant girl 
should make Dishcovery of something 
needed in the home?” 

“Perhapsly I did,’”’ Hon. Mrs. rosp back 
with question-mark. 

“Did you not tell Hon. Husband some- 
thing must be did to keep him from sleep- 
ing in Mawruss Chair after big dinner 


every day?” 
“T said thusly.” 
“Well!” This from me. “I have 


cooked up an Invention what will keep 
Hon. Sir from all snores. Reward me, 
please!” 

For immediate payment, Hon. Cluck 
arouse up with voice peculiar to zoology. 
He annexed me by the seat of my coliar 
& left me outside where I stood long time. 

Mr. Editor, if you wish this Dishcovery 
for your page it will be yours for the cheap- 
ness of dirt. 

Hoping you are the same, 

Yours truly, 
Hashimura Togo. 
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linquency, the first act of their vengeance upon society. ( 


One by one they file before the bar—a sinister pa~ 

rade. From the ranks of the children of toil they & 

come. They are paying the penalty for their first de- de 
But the penalty does not stay the vengeance a 


The Cost of Child Labor 


THE COUNT IS MADE IN TERMS OF VICE, DISEASE, CRIME— 
WITH NO NOTICE TAKEN OF TEARS AND BROKEN HEARTS 


By Judge Ben B. Lindsey and George Creel 


Editor’s Note.—Do you know that while the hearth glows bright in your House of Security, 
phantom hands are ever stretching forth to threaten its main foundation? They are the 
hands of little children, and their touch is disease, crime, vice. Thrust at an impression- 
able age into spots of moral pestilence, they are spreading the germs of their infection 
broadcast. It is a terrible probiem that they present—terrible for them, yet more ter- 
rible for you and your children. You cannot bar your doors against them. They will tunnel 
into your home through sinuous, hidden passages. Here is the story of how they do it and 
what it means. It is not a pretty story, but it isone that for the sake of your own family 
you will want to learn. It is time the evil was stopped. We can stop it if we will. 


T is only too true that the two million 
little children in the American world 
of work are as helpless as they are 

hopeless. They cannot free themselves by 
their own effort, nor is it in their power to 
stop the machinery that has them in its 
cruel grasp. It is because of this very 
helplessness and hopelessness, without 
doubt, that society has made the great 


blunder of reading a certain isolation, a 
definite detachment, into the fate of these 
small toilers, and that the great mass of 
people view the child labor evil with the 
same impersonal horror that they give to an 
earthquake in Italy, to a volcanic outburst 
in Martinique, or a massacre in ‘Russia. 

These two million children are with us 
and of us. They are blood of our blood 
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and bone of our bone. When society falls 
into the ghastly error of gazing upon them 
detachedly and impersonally, it is as 
thouga the head should take only passing 
interest in a disease of the hip, or as if the 
legs were to regard blood poisoning in the 
arms as very regrettable, but not personally 
important. 

Many a mother gains a lump in the 
throat as she reads of girls and boys robbed 
of health and happiness by the mill and 
factory, shop and field, yet is soon soothed 
to her old content by the thought that 
her children, thank God, are safe from such 
dangers and deprivations. Many a father 
shakes his head gloomily enough at the 
things he sees and hears in connection with 
the ruthless exploitation of children, but, 
as in the case of the mother, solaces himself 
with the assurance that his own brood, at 
least, is removed from harm and safe from 
suffering. 


The Trail of Disease 


Such as these are the fools of the world, 
and in money, tears, and heart’s blood they 
are made to pay a terrible price for their 
selfish folly. The two million child workers 
live and suffer and die in seeming hope- 
lessness and helplessness, but their revenge 
upon society is savage in its mercilessness 
and spectacular in its sweep. Vice and 
crime and disease are the instruments of 
retribution, and where is there a home so 
secure that it may not be menaced by them? 

“Sanitary clothing” for dolls, made in 
the germ-laden air of a foul tenement, 
may carry into the homes of ease and com- 
fort a sickness that will turn them into 
houses of mourning. A girl, driven into 
the street by long hours of underpaid 
drudgery, may whisper in passing to the 
very son of her former employer, and from 
that hour with her may come a disease 
that will not only damn him, but also the 
children of his maturity. 

Think it over, Madam Mother! Take 
that ‘thought to yourself, Complacent 
Father! Lift your children high and higher 


until your arms break with the strain of © 


it, and still will a groping hand come from 
the depths to clutch at their ankles! Inno- 
cence itself contains no salvation, for the 
pure at heart suffer equally with the guilty. 
As Dr. Prince A. Morrow, that eminent 
authority, pointed out so unsparingly, the 
man cannot slip his disease from him when 
he enters the home, as though it were a 
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coat, for “there is abundant statistical 
evidence to show that 80 per cent. of the 
deaths from iaflammatory diseases peculiar 
to women, 75 per cent. of all speciai surgical 
operations performed on women, and over 
60 per cent. of all work done by specialists 
in diseases of women, are the result of 
venereal infection. In addition, 50 per 
cent. or more of these infected women are 
rendered absolutely and irremediably sterile, 
and many are condemned to lifelong in- 
validism.” 

Horrible, to be sure, but truth has seldom 
been pleasant reading. 

Going a step farther, we learn that medi- 
cal authorities are agreed that the breeding- 
place of all venereal diseases, without 
exception, is the social institution called 
prostitution. It is here, then, that we 
come back to child labor, for scientific 
investigation has done’ away with the 
ancient theory of “innate depravity,” and 
has established economic and industrial 
causes as principal contributing factors in 
the menacing, terrifying increase of what 
we call the “social evil.” 

Mark how the Minneapolis Vice Com- 
mission drives home this bitter truth: 
“One does not need to go far along this 
line of research to reach the conviction that 
one of the first factors in tracing the source 
of supply is the increasingly large influx 
of very young and immature girls into 
industry. This is a situation that offers 
especially favorable opportunities for the 
breeding of conditions leading to the blast- 
ing of the lives of many young girls. The 
chances for the careless making of promis- 
cuous male acquaintances, the close associa- 
tion of the sexes in employment . . . taken 
with the low wage scale prevailing in so 
many callings and affecting so many indi- 


viduals, combine to create a situation that . 


must invariably weaken the moral stamina 
and lead to the undoing of many.” 


Child Labor and the Future 


The records of juvenile courts prove 
conclusively the intimate relation between 
vice and child labor. Of the children at 
work, from ten to fifteen years of age, nearly 
16 per cent. are found to be delinquent, 
while of the children at school, during the 
same age period, only 1 1-2 per cent. figure 
in delinquency proceedings. 

Practically every form of industry that 
drags the child into the world of work is 
a “blind alley.”” What future is there for 
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The ‘sexes mingle in- 

discriminately in factories. 

They are young and there is no 
restraint upon them 


a boy who devotes ten hours a day to 
snipping beans, shucking oysters, making 
artificial flowers, carrying trays in a glass- 
factory, winnowing stone and slate from 
coal amid the blinding dust of the breakers, 
or replacing empty bobbins with full ones 
in the stifling atmosphere of a cotton-mill? 
All that work under sixteen accomplishes 
is to rob the boy of his education, cheat 
him of his youth, stunt him physically and 
mentally, and unfit him for any future 
but that of unskilled labor, a market always 
glutted, and in which the wages are not 
sufficient to authorize marriage and a 
family. 

The following table shows the percentage 
of all the cotton-mills investigated by the 
government in the Southern group that 
were employing children in violation of 
specific law: 


Virginia 50.0 per cent. 
North Carolina 74.6 “ “ 
South Carolina 91.7 “ “ 
Georgia 64.5 
Alabama as 


“ “ 


: Do not imagine for one minute that this 
violation of the law is practised without 


The shameful sequel 

is to be found in the women 

of the streets of all cities—a 
brazen menace to youth 





the knowledge of the children. All of 
them, practically, are trained in falsehood 
and perjury, for they must lie about their 
ages when they are asked. Whether it 
be the cotton-mills of the South or New 
England, the factories and mines of Penn- 
sylvania and Illinois, there is always the 
lie that a majority of the children must 
tell in order to “hold their jobs.” 

Every juvenile court in thé country has 
a tale to tell of the demoralizing effects 
of premature toil, which they all declare to 
be a principal cause of crime. 

The money cost is appalling. The largest 
item in any municipal budget is that necessi- 
tated by the operation of the workhouse, 
detention-home, jail, and criminal court 
machinery; and in every state the peni- 
tentiary hangs like a millstone about the 
neck of the tax-payer. Chicago estimates 
the cost of caring for the average delinquent 
boy at $200 a year, and in smaller cities 
it will be found that the total is even larger. 
And when we go even further than the 
criminal institutions and their legal ma- 
chinery—when we follow these manufac- 
tured prostitutes and lawbreakers into 
maturity and make record of their rickety, 
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unfit children—we come to 
the cost of asylums of all 
kinds, and the thousand 
and one charities. 

Itis only of late years 
that the fight against 
the child labor evil 
has been carried into 
the messenger service 
and the street trades. 
Tradition associates a 
certain sturdiness with 
“little merchants of the 
streets,” and there is 
nothing obviously alarming 
in the sight of blue-clad boys 





Day service, in large meas- 
ure, brings the - messenger- 
boy into contact with pro- 
fessional and business life, 

giving chance for develop- 

ment and ‘advancement; 
but at night when stores 
and offices are closed, the 
curtain of the underworld 
is thrown back, and the 
uniformed boy becomes 
the friendly agent of de- 
graded women and _ baser 
men. 
The newsboy is in little 
better circumstance. He races 


carrying messages. Yet when “Sturdy little fellows!" But the streets at all hours of the 
one goes beneath the surface day and night, in the untram- day and night, sleeping and 
of these employments and méled license of their lives on eating irregularly, and learn- 


inquires into conditions, it 


the street, the path to beginning ing to dice, drink, and smoke 
crime lies ready at their feet. 


will be seen that there is a Whee alk dts imathand &e> through his familiarity with the 


more intimate connection be- 

tween them and vice and crime than in any 
other form of child labor. The investiga- 
tions by the Chicago Commission proved that 
messengers and newsboys have an intimate 
knowledge of the ways of the underworld, 
and that their moral sense becomes so 
blunted as to make them absolutely blind 
to the degradation of women and the evil 
influence of vicious men. ‘Thus early in 
life,’ reads the finding, “they become 
diseased in both body and soul, and grow 
up to enter upon careers of crime and 
lust.” 


places and figures of the night 
world. The fate of these youngsters in the 
night messenger service and the street 
trades is not left to conjecture. The sta- 
tistics compiled from the books of reform- 
atories forbid us to remain in doubt. 
Seventy per cent. of the inmates of these 
institutions are furnished by the messenger 
service and the street trades. What is that 
but the “manufacture of criminals”? 

The Chicago Vice Commission, among 
its recommendations, urged an amend- 
ment to the present child labor law of 
Illinois forbidding the employment of any 
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person under twenty-one in the night 
messenger service. The Vice Commissions 
of Minneapolis and Portland made similar 
recommendations, attaching equal impor- 
tance to this source of evil.. New York, 
Massachusetts, Ohio, Maryland, Virginia, 
and South Carolina 

havealready pass- 
ed laws forbid- 
ding the em- 
ployment of 
boys under 
sixteen 










ne 


The garish 
glitter of sa- 
loons; the foibles 
of women of the streets; 
the loose, crude talk of 
thieves and gamblers—all 
the tainted atmosphere 
of the underworld is what 
makes up the life of the mes- 
senger-boy. The leaders of 
this world are his heroes. He is 
“in the know,” gloryingin hisown 
callousness. Small wonder that mes- 
senger~boys make up nearly three-quar- 
ters of the population of the reformatories 


in the night messenger service, and the 
first two states are also making sincere 
attempt to eliminate children from 
the street trades. Other common- 
wealths, however, have not yet 
fully awakened to the full extent of 
the danger and the menace. 

It is possible, however, if one be 
stubbornly disposed, to put aside vice 
and crime as direct personal menace. 
Those who dwell on the hilltops, far 
above the shadows of the valley, may 
say: “What if child labor does breed 
prostitutes and criminals? I will guard 
my home, my boys and my girls, with such 
care that they need have no fear of disease 
and violence, and when my daughters 
marry I will require from the man a 
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pre-marital certificate that will insure her 
against inclusion in those terrible percent- 
ages that Dr. Morrow gives. What then?” 

A stupid attitude, and a cruel one, of 
course, but one that still possesses a certain 
validity. The daughters and the sons may 
be saved to happiness and life by these pre- 
cautions, but there is a third result of child 
labor that cannot be guarded against, except 
by attack upon the very system itself. 
This is the menace to the public 
health that lies in the 
propagation and 
spread of 
contagious 
diseases. 


Con- 
sumption 
well deserves 
to be talled the 
“white plague.” 
Bred in dark places, it gains a 
savage strength that enables it 
to beat down the doors of pros- 
perity even, and to lay hold upon 
those sons and daughters who 
seem so safe from harm. Out 
of the consumptive child in fac- 
tory, mill, tenement, or store 
may come the breath of con- 
tagion that will trail desolation 
me = across the doorway of the rich 
and the well- 

Peddling on placed. 
age oct agyp Medical science 
; is now devoting 


seventeen? —for : 
the streets are much attention to 


filled with crime the study of what 
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making allowance for differences in popu- 
lation, the evil exists equally in the other 
great cities of the East and Middle West. 
Here is an industry, bear in mind, that 
is entirely and utterly dependent upon 
child labor, for the 


is termed “occupational diseases.” They 
are many and serious. Those who work 
in wool are in danger of anthrax; handling 
of lead and zinc in many of its forms leads 
to. virulent poisonings; there are! ‘brass 
chills” and ‘potters’ rot”; and for the un- 
fortunates who labor in 
factories where white 
phosphorus is used in 
the manufacture of 
matches, there is a 
pleasant com- 
plaint called 
“‘phossy jaw,” 
which results 
in the practi- 
cal disappear- 
ance of the 
lower part of 
the face. 









pitiful inade- 
quacy of the 

wages de- 

mands the 
toil of every 
member of the 
family, even to 
the very babies. 
Nor is it an in- 
dustry of pecu- 
liarly local 
significance, for 
the things that 


“Be asport!” Comradeship on the street depends on your are manufac- 


Terrible making yourself **one of de gang’“—and going the way of the gang tured in these 


enough, but still 

bearable, for they affect only those who take 
such hazards. But consumption is quite an- 
other matter, for its germs refuse to stay 
where they are put, and travel on wings of 
wind. Bar the doors as fast as you please, 
you people of the hilltops, and build: high 
the walls about your homes, but still 
must you lie under the menace of the 
“white plague’’! 

Consumption and child labor walk hand 
in hand, for child labor industries are 
invariably low-wage industries, and low 
wages make for evil housing conditions 
and ill nourishment. The sitting occupa- 
tions of the tenements develop lateral 
curvature of the spine, which adds greatly 
to the likelihood of pulmonary consump- 
tion; and this likelihood is enhanced by 
the foul air of those dark inner rooms where 
the children toil. 

The dust of the coal breakers, manned 
entirely by boys, poisons the lungs; the 
air of the cotton-mills is thick with “flue” 
and “fluff’’; the heat of the silk-mills and 
glass-houses is in bitter contrast to the out- 
side air of a winter morning; and the can- 
nery sheds, both North and South, are 
without protection from the storms and 
early morning cold. 

Let us, however, put mills and factories 
and mines and canneries to one side, and 
go for a while into the tenements of the 
great cities where “home work” flourishes. 
In New York city alone there are 13,000 
tenement-houses, containing 145,000 apart- 
ments, where “home work” is done; and 


“homes ” find 
their way into stores the country over. 
What are the articles that enter into 
this “home work”? All manner of toys; 
“sanitary” clothing for dolls; every variety 
of wearing apparel for the baby and the 
small youngster; picked nuts for candies 
and “health foods”; men’s clothing, Irish 
lace, and those other embroideries that 
sell as “imported”; willow plumes for 
my lady’s hat and orange-blossom rosettes 
for the bride’s slippers — all the hundred 
and one kinds of artificial, flowers, lacy lin- 
geries, “sanitary” hair and tooth-brushes, 
dinner-favors and dance-programs, etc., 
etc., world without end... It is from the 
darkness and wretchedness of the tene- 
ment “homes” that most of the pretty 
things of life come up to those who 
live and love and dress in the upper sun- 
shine. . 

As one reads the reports of investigators, 
and comes to a realization of the conditions 
under which these pretty things are made 
for the young and old of the upper world, 
horror at the wages paid is soon succeeded 
by a very definite personal terror. Listen 
to these accounts, not from the pen of any 
well-meaning sociologist, but from com- 
petent, hard-headed men and women em- 
ployed by the United States government 
itself: 


One home finisher visited had a little boy suffering 
from whooping cough. When he had a coughing 
spell, the mother thrust her finger down into his 
throat in an effort to relieve him. This caused 
slight nausea, and the mother wiped her fingers, 
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covered with mucous, on the pants on which she 
was at work. 


In another case, where a child’s head and face 
were covered with a loathsome rash, the mother 
constantly stopped her work of finishing pants, and 
caressingly ran her hands over this eruption, and 
then without washing them, took up the pants and 
continued the work. Asked what was the matter 
with the child, she could only say that her doctor 
told her it was some “‘ketcha disease.” 


In practically all the homes of these workers 
spitting on the floor was a conspicuous custom. 


Many manufacturers contend that, no matter 
what the conditions of houses may be where gar- 
ments are handled—no matter how filthy, diseased, 
or germ-laden—the pressing with a hot iron destroys 
all germs and vermin, and that the presser. always 
has a bottle of cleaning fluid to remove stains and 
dirt. But no one would willingly buy clothing 
that had been vermin-infected, or made 
in a home where one of the 
family had smallpox, even if 
assured and convinced 
that the garments were 
to be pressed witha 4 
hot iron before de- 
livery, and cleansed 
with a cleaning 
fluid. The pres- 
ence ofthe gar- 4 
ment-in the @&, 
shop before . 
the press- 
ing is 









dangerous, not only to the presser but to all other 
workers, and to the wearers of such garments as 
may then be in process of manufacture in the shop. 
The shop employees are liable to transmit the disease 
thus brought into the factory as they ride in street 
cars, or mingle with crowds in the street, stores, 
theaters, or elsewhere. 


It is not claimed that all home finishing is done 
under insanitary and revolting conditions, yet the 
fact that it can be done under such conditions, 
and that much of it is so done, forces the conclusion 
that such a method of manufacture should be abol- 
ished in the interest of the public health. 


Nor is the testimony of expert investi- 
gators in the employ of the National Child 
Labor Committee less startling and 
authoritative. 

“T have seen,’ says Miss 
Elizabeth Watson, “a girl in 
the desquamating stage of 

scarlet fever, when her 
_ throat was so bad that 
& she could not speak 
A, : above a 




















Out of the fetid rooms of child laborers, where they both live and work, come plumes and flowers to decorate 
the hats of fashion. And wherever the wearers go in their crowded, pleasure-strewn course, 
go also the germs of the squalid quarters 
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whisper, tying ostrich feathers. 
She told me herself she had 
been sick with scarlet fever 
for ten days, but had been 
upstairs in a neighbor’s 
room working for over 
a week. The skin on 
her hands was in such 
condition as to attract 
my attention and be 
recognized at once as 
scarlet fever, although 
she further authenticated 
it by telling me the doctor 
stated she had scarlet fever. 
“T have seen men, women 
and girls with tuberculosis, 










So the sorry record runs! 
Vice, crime, and disease bred 
and jspread by a system 
% that saps the strength 
and youth of children, 
that keeps them in 
bondage and continues 
them in ignorance, that 
propels them into ma- 
turity dominated by 
no finer, higher im- 
pulses than sullen re- 
sentments, rebellious 
hatreds, and vicious 
desires. 
How, then, may the child 
labor evil be regarded as 


who said they had tuber- «Come hither, child, and rest. something detached, isolated, 


culosis and were going to 
tuberculosis clinics, working 
on dolls’ clothes, picking nuts, working on 
feathers, and crocheting slippers. Our in- 
vestigators have told us many stories of 
work being done in homes where there are 
sick mothers or sick members of the family, 
whose cases, after being reported and looked 
after, proved to be cases of tonsilitis.” 

In every report, let it be mentioned, 
there is agreement upon the significant 
fact that those doctors are most popular 
with the “home workers” who will agree 
to conceal the presence of sickness and 
contagious disease. 


This is the end of day” 


impersonal—as a_ tragedy 
that affects only those who 
live in poverty and despair? How is it 
possible for those who dwell [in the safe 
and sunny places to dismiss the horror 
with a doleful shake of the head, and a 
secret gladness that theirs is a different 
life and a happier environment? Surely 
the commonsense that lies in sheer self- 
ishness, if the dictates of humanity are 
lacking, would seem to compel considera- 
tion and determined action. Child labor 
is a swamp in our midst, and until that 
swamp is cleaned, who may hold himself 
safe from the subtle evil of its mists? 








Saturday’s Child 


The first instalment of the best story ever written by 


Kathleen Norris 


will appear in November Good Housekeeping. The pictures are by 


Arthur I. Keller 


This is the day of the office girl. She is everywhere—working with men, competing 
with men, sunny of humor, fine of courage, unselfish in comradeship, true in love. She 
has need of all these attributes, and more; for danger lurks ever near her, and defeat 
comes at a moment’s truce. But her reputation is unblemished, and her hand is worthy 
of any man. She reads and thinks; she dreams and achieves. She is a woman—she is 
our sister. This is her story, a story that portrays with faithful intimacy and touching 


charm her vicissitudes and victories. It is a story for all to read, a human story of one who 


had to solve life’s riddles for herself—who set up love as a fine ideal, and was faithful to it. 


Remember: Saturday’s Child, by Kathleen Norris, illustrated 
by Arthur I. Keller, in the November issue. 




















The Mating of Lydia 


By Mrs. Humphry Ward 


Author of “Robert Elsmere,” “Lady Rose’s Daughter,” “Marriage a la Mode,” 
‘ “The Marriage of William Ashe,” etc. 


Illustrated by Lucius W. Hitchcock 


Tatham was in the saddle.. Just as 
he was starting from the house, there 
arrived a messenger, and a letter was put 
into his hand. It was from Undershaw, 
who, on leaving Duddon the night before, 
had motored back to the Tower, and taken 
Faversham in charge. The act bore testi- 
mony to the little doctor’s buffeted, but 
still surviving regard for this man whom 
he had pulled from the jaws of death. He 
reported in his morning letter that he had 
passed some of the night in conversation 
with Faversham, and wished immediately 
to pass on certain facts learned from it, 
first of all to Tatham, and then to any 
friend of Faversham’s they might concern. 
He told, accordingly, the full story of 
the gems, leading up to the quarrel between 
the two men, as Faversham had told it to 
him. He wrote: 


B: THE first dawn of the new day 


Faversham left the old man, convinced that all 
was at an end as to the will and inheritance. And 
now he is as much the heir as ever! I find him 
bewildered; for his mind, in that tragic half-hour, 
had absolutely renounced. What he will do no 
one can say. As to the murderer, we have dis- 
cussed all possible clues—with little light. But 
the morning will doubtless bring some new facts. 
That Faversham has not the smallest fraction of 
responsibility for the murder is clear to any sane 
man who talks with him. But that there will be 
a buzz of slanderous tongues as soon as ever the 
story is public property, I am convinced. So I 
send you these fresh particulars as quickly as 
possible—for your guidance. 


Tatham thrust the letter into his pocket, 
and rode away through the December dawn. 
His mother would soon be in the thick of 
her own task with the two unconscious 
ones at Duddon. His duty lay—with 
Lydia! The “friend” was all alive in him, 
reaching out to her in a manly and generous 
emotion. He pressed on toward the little 
house and garden that soon began to show 
through the trees. 

Lydia had not been long downstairs when 
she heard the horse at the gate. She had 


just opened the casement to see who their 
visitor might be, when Tatham rode up 
to the porch. 

“May I speak to you for a few minutes?” 

His aspect warned her of things unusual. 
He tied up his horse, and she took him into 
their little sitting-room, and closed the door. 

“You haven’t seen a newspaper?” 

She assured him their post would not 
arrive from Keswick for another hour, and 
stood expectant. 

“T want to tell you before anyone else, 
because there are things to explain. We’re 
friends—Lydia?” 

“Always,” she said, simply, and she put 
her hand into his. 

Then he told her. He saw her waver 
and sink, ghostlike, on a chair. It was 
clear enough that the news had for her 
no ordinary significance. His heart knew 
pain—the reflex of a past anguish—only to 
be lost at once in the desire to soothe and 
shield her. 

“Mr. Faversham was there?” she asked 
him, trembling. 

“He did not see the shot fired. The 
murderer, rushing from the gallery, brushed 
past him as he was coming out of his 
room—and escaped.’ 5; 

“There had been a quarrel?” 

He gave her in outline the contents of 
Undershaw’s letter. 

“He still inherits?” Her eyes, the trem- 
bling of her delicate mouth, urged him for 
more—and yet more—light. : 

“Everything—land, money, collections— 
under the will made in August. You see,” 
he added, sorely against his will, yet com- 
pelled by the need of protecting her from 
shock, “the opportuneness of the murder. 
Their relations had been very bad for some 
time.” 

““Opportuneness?” She just breathed it. 
He put out his hand again and took hers. 

“You know—Faversham has enemies?” 

She nodded. 

“T’ve been one myself,” he said, frankly. 
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“T believe you know it. But the thing’s 
brought me up sharp. One may think as 
one likes of Faversham’s conduct, but you 
know, and I know, that he’s not the man 
to pay another man to commit murder.” 

“And that’s what they'll say?” The 
color had rushed back into her cheeks. 

“That’s what some fool might say, be- 
cause of the grudge against him. Well, 
now we’ve got to find the murderer!” He 
rose, speaking in his most cheerful and prac- 
tical voice. “I am going on to see what the 
police have been doing. The inquest will 
probably begin tomorrow. But I wanted 
to prevent your being startled by this horri- 
ble news. Trust me to let you know, and to 
help—all I can.” 

Then, for a moment, he seemed to lose 
his self-possession. He stood before her 
awkwardly conscious—a moral trespasser 
who might have been passing bounds. But 
it was her turn to be frank. She came and 
put both her hands on his arm, looking up, 
drawing her breath with difficulty. 

“Harry! I’m going to tell you. I ought 
to have told you more that night—but how 
could I? It was only just then I knew— 
that I cared. A little later Mr. Faversham 
asked me to marry him, and I refused, be- 
cause—because of this money. I couldn’t 
take it—I begged him not to. Never 
mind!”’ She threw her head back, gulping 
down tears. “‘He thought me unreasonable. 
But—” 

“He refused—and left you!” cried Tat- 
ham, drinking in the sweetness of her pale 
beauty as Orpheus might have watched the 
vanishing Eurydice. 

“He had such great ambitions as to what 
he’d do—with this money,” she said, lightly 
brushing her wet eyes and trying to smile. 
“Tt wasn’t the mere fortune! Oh, I knew 
that!” 

Tatham was silent. But he gently 
touched her hand with his own. 

“You'll stand by him—if he needs it?” 
she asked, piteously. 

He assured her. Then, suddenly raising 
herself on tiptoe, she kissed him on the cheek. 
The blood flew into his face, and bending 
forward—timidly—he laid his lips on her 
soft brow. There was a pledge in it—and a 
farewell. She drew herself away. 

“The first—and the last!’ she said, smil- 
ing and sighing. “Now we’re comrades. I 
await your news. Tell me if I can help— 
throw light? I know the people, the neigh- 
borhood, well. And when you see Mr. 


Faversham, greet him from me. Tell him 
his friends here feel with him and for him. 
What you say—ah, no!—I’m not going to 
believe—I can’t believe that anyone can 


have such—such vile thoughts! The truth 


will soon all come out!” 

She held herself steadily. 

“We must find the murderer,” Tatham 
repeated, and took up his cap. 


Cyril Boden’s News 


Tatham rode back to Penrith. As he ap- 
proached one of the lodge gates of Duddon, 
a man came toward him on a bicycle. Boden, 
hot and disheveled, dismounted as he saw 
Tatham. 

“T thought I should just meet you. Lady 
Tatham has had a telephone message from 
the chief constable, Colonel Marvell. There 
is a man missing, and a gun. Brand’s 
younger son has not been seen for thirty-six 
hours. He has been helping Andover’s 
head keeper for part of the year as a 
watcher; and this man Simpson had let 
him have an old gun of his—a muzzle- 
loader—some months ago. That gun can’t 
be found.” 

Tatham sat thunderstruck, lights break- 
ing on his face. 

“‘Well—there was cause enough.” 

Boden’s eye shone. 

“Cause? It smelled to heaven! Wild 
justice—if you like! I was in the house 
yesterday afternoon,” he added, quietly, 
‘just before the old man died.” 

“You were?” cried Tatham, amazed. 
Yet he knew well that whenever Boden 
came to recruit at Duddon, he spent half of 
his time among the fell-farms and cottages. 
His mind was invincibly human, greedy of 
common life and incident, whether in Lon- 
don or among the dales. He said little of his 
experience at Duddon; not a word, for 
instance, to Tatham or Victoria the night 
before had revealed his own share in the 
old farmer’s death scene; but, casually, 
often some story would drop out, some un- 
suspected facts about their next-door neigh- 
bors, their very own people, which would 
set Victoria and Tatham looking at each 
other and wondering. 

He turned now to walk beside Tatham’s 
horse. His plain face with its beautiful 
eyes, and lanky, straying hair, spoke of a 
ruminating mind. 

Tatham asked if there were any news 
from the railway. 

“No trace so far, anywhere. All the main- 
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line stations have been closely watched. 
But Marvell is of opinion that if young 
Brand had anything to do with it, he would 
certainly give the railway a wide berth. 
He is much more likely to take to the fells. 
They tell the most extraordinary tales of 
his knowledge of the mountains—especially 
in snow and wild weather.” 

“You know him?” 

“T have talked to him sometimes. A 
queer, sulky fellow with one or two fixed 
ideas. He certainly hated Melrose. Whether 
he hated him enough to murder him is 
another question. When I visited them 
the mother told me that Will had rushed 
out of the house the night before, because 
he could not endure the sight of his father’s 
sufferings. The jury, I suppose, will have to 
know that. Well!—You were going on to 
Penrith?” 

Tatham assented. Boden paused, lean- 
ing on the bicycle. 

“Take in Threlfall on your way. I think 
Faversham would like to see you. There 
are some strange things being said. Pre- 
posterous things! The hatred is extraor- 
dinary.” 

The two men eyed each other gravely. 
Boden added: “I have been telling your 
mother that I think I shall go over to Threl- 
fall for a bit, if Faversham will have me.” 

Tatham wondered again. Faversham, 
prosperous, had been, it seemed to him, a 


‘special target for Boden’s scorn, expressed 


with a fine range of revolutionary epithet. 
But calamity of any kind was apt to change 
all the value of things for this queer saint. 

They were just separating when Tatham, 
with sudden compunction, asked for news 
of Mrs. Melrose and Felicia. 

“T had almost forgotten them.” 

“Your mother did not tell me much. 
They were troubled about Mrs. Melrose, I 
think, and Undershaw was coming. The 
poor little girl turned very white—no 
tears—but she was clinging to her mother.” 

Tatham’s face softened, but he said 
nothing. The road to Threlfall presented 
itself, and he turned his horse toward it. 

“And Miss Penfold?” said Boden, quietly. 
“You arrived before the newspapers? 
Good! I think, before I return, I shall go 
and have a talk with Miss Penfold.” 

And mounting his bicycle he rode off. 
Tatham, looking after him, felt uncomfort- 
ably certain that Boden knew pretty well all 
there was to know about Lydia—Faversham 
—and himself. But he did not resent it. 


Tatham found Threlfall a beleaguered 
place; police at the gates and -in the 
house; the chief constable and the super- 
intendent of police established in the din- 
ing room as the only room tolerably free 
from the all encumbering collections, and 
interviewing one person after another. 

Tatham asked to see the chief constable. 
He made his way into the gallery, which 
was guarded by police, for although the 
body of Melrose had been moved to an 
upper room, the blood stain on the Persian 
carpet, the overturned chair and picture, 
the mud marks on the wall, remained un- 
touched, awaiting the coroner’s jury, which 
was to meet in the house that evening. 

As Tatham approached the room, which 
was now the headquarters of the police, 
he met coming out of it a couple of men; 
one small and sinewy, with the air of a 
disreputable athlete, the other a tall, pasty- 
faced man, with furtive eyes, in a shabby 
frock coat. The first was Nash, Mel- 
rose’s legal factotum through many 
years; the other was one of the clerks in 
the Penrith office, who was popularly sup- 
posed to have made much money out of 
the Threlfall estate, through a long series 
of small speculations never discovered by 
his miserly master. They passed Ta- 
tham with downcast eyes and an air of 
suppressed excitement that did not escape 
him. He found the chief constable pacing 
up and down, talking in subdued tones 
and with furrowed brow to the superin- 
tendent of police. 

“Come in, come in,” said Marvell, 
heartily, at sight of the young man who 
was the chief land-owner of the district 
and likely within a couple of years to be 
its lord-lieutenant. “We want your help. 
Everything points to young Brand, and 
there is much reason to think he is still 
in the neighborhood. What assistance 
can you give us?” 

Tatham promised a band of searchers 
from the estate. The Duddon estate it- 
self included a great deal of mountain 
ground, some of the loneliest and remot- 
est in the district, where a man who knew 
the fells might very well take hiding. 
Marvell brought out a map, and they pored 
over it. 

The superintendent of police departed. 

Then Marvell, with a glance at the door 
to see that it was safely shut, said abruptly: 
“You know, Faversham has done some 
unlucky things!” 
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Tatham eyed him interrogatively. 


“Tt has come out that he was in the. 


Brand cottage about a week ago, and that 
he left money with the family. He says 
he never saw the younger son, and did not, 
in fact, know him by sight. He offered 
the elder one some money in order to help 
him with his Canadian start. The lad re- 
fused, not being willing, so his mother says 
—TI have seen her myself this morning—to 
accept anything from Melrose’s agent. 
But she, not knowing where to look for 
the expenses of her husband’s illness, took 
five pounds from Faversham, and never 
dared tell either of her sons.” 

“All perfectly straightforward and nat- 
ural,” said Tatham. 

Marvell looked worried. “Yes. But 
you see how the thing may be twisted bymen 
like those two—curs!—who have just been 
here. Yousawthem? They came ostensi- 
bly to answer my questions as to whether 
they could point us to anyone with a par- 
ticular grudge against Mr. Melrose.” 

“They could have named you a hundred!’ 
interrupted Tatham. 

“No doubt. But what their informa- 
tion in the end amounted to’’—the chief 
constable came to a stand immediately in 
front of Tatham, lowering his voice— 
“was that the only person with a really 
serious motive for destroying Melrose 
was,” he jerked his thumb in the direction 
of Faversham’s sitting-room, “our friend! 
They claim, both of them, to have been 
spectators of the growing friction between 
the two men. Nash says tliat’ Melrose 
had spoken to him once or twice of re- 
voking or altering his will; and both of 
them declared that Faversham was quite 
aware of the possibility. Of course things 
were brought out apologetically, you un- 
derstand, with a view of ‘giving Mr. 
Faversham the opportunity of meeting the 
reports in circulation, calming public opin- 
ion,’ and the rest of it. But I see how they 
will work it up! Then, of course, that the 
man got access to the house through Fa- 
versham’s room—Faversham’s window left 
open and the light left burning, by his own 
story—is unfortunate.” 

“But what absurdity,” cried Tatham, 
indignantly, as he rose. “As if the man, 
to profit by the plot, would have left that 
codicil on the table!” 

Marvell shrugged his shoulders. ‘That, 
too, might be twisted. Why not a su- 
premely clever stroke? Well, of course 


the thing is absurd, but disagreeable, con- 
sidering the circumstances. The moral is, 
find the man! Good-day, Lord Tatham. 
I understand you will have fifty men out 
by this evening, assisting the police in their 
search?” 

“At least,” said Tatham, and departed. 

Outside, after a moment’s hesitation, he 
inquired of the police in charge whether 
Faversham was in his room. Being told 
that he was, he asked leave to pass along 
the gallery. An officer took him in charge, 
and he stepped, not without a shudder, 
past the blood-stained spot where a cruel 
spirit- had paid its debt. The man who 
led him pointed out the picture, the chair, 
the marks of the muddy soles on the wain- 
scoting and along the gallery—reconstruct- 
ing the murder in low tones, as though the 
dead man still lay there. A hideous 
oppression indeed hung over the house. 
Melrose’s ghost held it. 

The police officer knocked at Faversham’s 
door. “Would Mr. Faversham receive 


_Lord Tatham?” . 


Faversham, risen from his writing-table, 
looked at his visitor in a dull astonishment. 

“T have come to bring you a message,” 
said Tatham, advancing, neither man 
offering to shake hands. “I saw Miss 
Penfold early this morning—before she got 
the newspapers. She wished me to bring 
you her—her sympathy. She was very 
much shocked.” He spoke with a certain 
boyish embarrassment. But his blue eyes 
looked straight at Faversham. 

Faversham changed color a little, and 
thanked him. But his aspect was that 
of a man worn out, incapable for the time 
of the normal responses of feeling. He 
showed no sense of strangeness with regard 
to Tatham’s visit, though for weeks they 
had not been on speaking terms. Absently 
offering his visitor a chair, he talked a 
little—disjointedly—of the events of the 
preceding evening, with frequent pauses 
for recollection. 

Tatham eyed him askance. 
suppose you had no sleep?” 

Faversham smiled. 

“Look here, hadn’t you better come to 
us tonight—get out of this horrible place?” 
exclaimed Tatham, on a sudden, but im- 
perative impulse. 

“To Duddon?” Faversham shook his 
head. ‘Thank you—impossible.” Then 
he looked up. ‘Undershaw told you what 
I told him?” 


“T say—I 
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Tatham assented. There was an awk- 
ward pause, broken at last by Faversham. 
“How did Miss Melrose get home?” 

“Luckily I came across her at the foot 
of the Duddon Hill, and I helped her home. 
She’s all right—though, of course, it’s a 
ghastly shock to them.” 

“T never knew she was here till she had 
gone,” exclaimed Faversham, with sudden 
animation. “Otherwise I should have helped 
her.” 

He stood erect, his pale look fixed 
threateningly on Tatham. 

“I’m sure you would,” said Tatham, 
heartily. “Well now, I must be off. I 
have promised Marvell to put as many men 


as possible to work with the police. You , 


have no idea at all as to the identity of the 
man who ran past you?” 

“None!” Faversham repeated the word, 
as though groping in his memory. “ None— 
I never saw Will Brand, that I can recollect. 
But the description of him seems to tally 
with the man who knocked me over.” 

“Well, we'll find him,” said Tatham, 
briskly. “Any message for White Cottage?” 

““My best thanks. I am very grateful to 
them.” 

The words were formal. He sank heavily 
into his chair, as though wishing to end 
the interview. Tatham departed. 


The Search for Brand 


The inquest opened in the evening. 
Faversham and the Dixons gave their 
evidence. So did Undershaw and the 
police. The jury viewed the body, and 
leave to bury was granted. Then the 
inquiry adjourned. 

For some ten days afterward the whole 
of the lake district hung upon the search 
for Brand. From the Scawfell and Butter- 
mere group on its western verge, to the 
Ullswater mountains on the east; from 
Skiddaw and Blencathra on the north, 
southward through all the shoulders and 
edges, the tarns and ghylls of the Helvellyn 
range; through the craggy fells of Thirlmere, 
Watendlath, Easedale; over the high pla- 
teaus that run up to the Pikes, and fall in 
precipice to Stickle Tarn; through the wild 
clefts and corries of Bowfell, the Crinkles, 
Wetherlam, and the Old Man; over the 
desolate backs and ridges that stretch from 
Kirkstone to Kentmere and Long Sled- 
dale—the great man-hunt passed, ever 
enlisting fresh feet and fresh eyes in its 
service. 


For in this chase there was a hidden 
motive that found no expression in the 
local papers; of which men spoke to each 
other under their breaths, when they spoke 
at all; but which none the less became in a 
very short time, by the lightning spread of 
a few evil reports though the stubble of 
popular resentment, the animating passion 
at the heart of it. The police and Faver- 
sham’s few friends were searching for the 
murderer of Melrose; the public in general 
was soon hunting Faversham’s accomplice. 
The discovery of Will Brand meant, in the 
one case, the arrest of a poor crazy fellow 
who had avenged by murder his father’s 
persecution and ruin; in the other case, it 
meant the unmasking of an educated and 
smooth-spoken villain, who, finding a vast 
fortune in danger, had taken ingenious 
means to secure it. In this black suspicion 
there spoke the accumulated hatred of years, 
stored up originally in the mind of a whole 
countryside against a man who had flouted 
every law of good citizenship and strained 
every legal right of property to breaking 
point; and discharging itself now, with 
pent-up force, upon the tyrant’s tool, con- 
ceived as the murderous plotter for his 
millions. To realize the strength of the 
popular feeling, as it presently threw 
itself into motion, was to look shuddering 
into things elemental. 

It was first made plain on the day of 
Melrose’s funeral. In order to avoid the 
concourse which might attend a burial in 
Whitebeck parish church, lying near the 
main road and accessible from many sides, 
it was determined to bury him in the 
graveyard of the little mountain chapel on 
the fell, above the Penfolds’ cottage. The 
hour was sunrise, and all the preparations 
had been as secretly made as possible. 
But when the dark December morning 
arrived, with sleet showers whitening all 
the slopes of Helvellyn and the gashed 
breast of Blencathra, a dense crowd 
thronged all the exits of the Tower and 
lined the steep lanes leading to the chapel. 
Faversham, Cyril Boden, and a Carlisle 
solicitor occupied the only carriage that 
followed the hearse. Tatham and _ his 
mother met the doleful procession at the 
chapel. Lady Tatham, very pale and 
queenly, walked hand in hand with a slight 
girl in mourning. As the multitude out- 
side the churchyard caught sight of the 
pair, a thrill ran through its ranks. Mel- 
rose’s daughter and rightful heiress!—dis- 
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inherited and supplanted by the black- 
haired man standing bareheaded behind 
the coffin. The crowd endured the mock- 
ery of the burial service in a sullen silence. 
Not a head uncovered. Not a voice joined 
in the responses. 

Felicia threw back her veil, and the 
onlookers pressed to the churchyard rail- 
ings to see the delicate face, with its strong 
likeness to her father. She, meanwhile, saw 
only Tatham. Her eyes were fixed on him 
from first to last. 

But there were two other ladies in the 
churchyard. After the hurried ceremony 
was over, one of them approached Faver- 
sham. He took her hand in silence, looking 


down into the eyes—the soul—of Lydia.’ 


With what angelic courage and cheer that 
look was charged, only its recipient knew. 

“Come and see us,” she said, softly. 

He shook his head with a look of pain. 
Then he pressed her hand, and they sepa- 
rated. As he appeared at the churchyard 
gate, about to enter the carriage which was 
waiting, a grim, low groan ran through the 
throng that filled the lane. There was 
something in the sound to strike a shiver 
through the strongest. Faversham grew 
perhaps a little paler, but as he seated 
himself in the carriage he examined the 
scowling faces near him with a quiet 
indifference, which scarcely altered when 
Tatham came conspicuously to the carriage 
door to bid him farewell. 

The days that followed reminded some 
of the older dalesmen of the stories told by 
their fathers of the great and famous hunt, 
a century ago, after the sheep-slaying 
“dog of Ennerdale,” who for five months 
held a whole district at bay; appearing and 
disappearing phantomlike among the crags 
and mists of the high fells; keeping shep- 
berds and farming-folk in perpetual excite- 
ment; watched for by night and day; 
hunted by hounds and by men, yet never 
to be captured; frightening lovers from 
their trysts and the children from school; 
a presence and a terror pervading men’s 
minds and suspending the ordinary opera- 
tions of life. So, in some sort, was it with 
the hunt for Will Brand. It was firmly 
believed that’ in the course of it he was 
twice seen; once in the loneliness of Skiddaw 
Forest, not far from the gamekeeper’s 
hut—the only habitation in that moorland 
waste; and once in a storm on the slopes 


of Great Dodd, when a shepherd had. 


suddenly perceived a wild-looking fellow 
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with a gun between his knees watching 
him from the shelter of a rock. So far from 
making any effort to capture the man, the 
shepherd fled in terror; but both neighbors 
and police firmly believed that he had seen 
the murderer. There. were also various 
mysterious thefts of food reported from 
mountain farms—indications hotly followed 
up, but to no purpose. Would the culprit, 
starved out, be forced in time to surrender; 
or would he die of privation and exposure 
among the high fells, in the snowdrifts, and 
leave the spring when it came to uncover 
his bones? 

Christmas was over. The new year was 
approaching. One afternoon Boden, op- 
pressed in spirit, sallied forth from the 


’ Tower into the floods and mists of St. John’s 


Vale. He himself had taken no part in 
the great pursuit. He believed now that 
the poor hunted creature would find his 
lonely end among the wintry mountains, 
and rejoiced to think it might be so. The 
adjourned inquest was to be resumed the 
following day, and no doubt some verdict 
would be returned. It was improbable, in 
spite of the malice at work, that any 
attempt would be made—legally—to in- 
criminate Faversham. ; 

It was of Faversham that he was chiefly 
thinking. When he had first proposed his 
companionship, the day after the murder, 
it had been quietly accepted, with a softened 
look of surprise, and he and Undershaw 
had since kept watch over a bewildered 
man, protecting him as far as they could 
from the hostile world at his gates. 

How he would emerge, what he meant 
to do with Melrose’s vast heritage, Boden 
had no idea. His life seemed to have 
shrunk into a dumb, trancelike state. He 
rarely or never left the house; he could not 
be induced to go either to Duddon or to 
the Cottage; nor would he receive visitors. - 
It was said that Nash was already endeav- 
oring to persuade a cousin of Melrose and 
the Tathams to dispute the will. 

Meanwhile, through Boden, Lydia Pen- 
fold had been kept in touch with a man who 
would not apparently bring himself to 
re-open their relation. Boden saw her 
nearly every day; they had become fast 
friends. Victoria, too, was as often at the 
Cottage as the state of Netta Melrose 
allowed; and she and Lydia, born to 
understand each other, had at last arrived 
at understanding. 

But Mrs. Melrose was dying; and her 
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little daughter, a more romantic figure than 
ever in the public eye, was to find, it was 
said, a second mother in Lady Tatham. 

The rain clouds were swirling through 
the dale as Boden reached its middle 
point, pushing his way against a cold 
westerly blast. The stream, which, in 
summer, chattered so gently to the travelers 
beside it, was rushing in a brown swift flood, 
and drowning the low meadows on its 
western bank. He mounted a‘stone foot- 
bridge to look at it, when, of a sudden, 
the curtain of cloud shrouding Blencathra 
was torn aside, and its high ridge, razor- 
sharp, appeared spectrally white—a seat 
of the storm-god in a far heaven. 

Boden stood enthralled, when a voice 
said at his elbow: “Yo’re oot on a clashy 
night, Muster Boden!”’ 

He turned. Beside him stood the fugi- 
tive—grinning weakly. Boden beheld a 
tottering and ghastly figure. Distress— 
mortal fatigue—breathed from the haggard 
emaciation of the face and limbs. Round 
its shoulders was folded a sack, from which 
the dregs of some red dipping mixture it 
had once contained, had dripped over 
the youth’s chest and legs, his tattered 
clothes and broken boots, in streams of 
what, to Boden’s startled senses, looked 
like blood. And under the slouched hat, 
a pair of sunken eyes looked out, expressing 
the very uttermost of human despair. 

“Brand!—Where have you been?” 

“Don’t touch me, sir! I'll go—don’t 
touch me! There ha’ been hunnerds after 
me—latin me on t’fells. They’ve not 
catcht me—an’ they’d not ha’ catcht me 
noo, but I’m wore oot. I ha’ been followin’ 
yo’ this half-hour, Muster Boden. I could 
ha’ put yo’ i’ the river fasst enoof.” 

A ghastly chuckle in the darkness. 
Boden considered. 

“Well, now—are you going to give 
yourself up? You see, I can do nothing 
to force you! But if you take my advice 
you'll go quietly with me to the police— 
you'll make a clean breast of it.” 

“Will they hang me, Muster Boden?” 

“T don’t think so,” said Boden, slowly. 
“What made you do it?” 

“Td planned it for months. I’ve fol- 
lered owd Melrose many times—I’ve been 
close oop to ’im when he had noa noshun 


whativver. I might ha’ kilt him a dozen 
time over. He wor a devil, an’ I paid him 
cot! I was creeping round th’ hoose that 


night, and ov a suddent there was a door 
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openin’ an’ a light. It seemed to be God 
sayin’: ‘Theer’s a way, mon! Go in and 
do it!’ So I went in. An’ I saw Muster 
Faversham coom oot—an’ Dixon. An’ I 
knew then he wor there, alone—the owd 


fox! An’ I knocked—humblelike—an’ oot 
he come. I shot ’un straight, Muster 
Boden! I shot ’un up straight!” 


“You never told anyone what you were 
going to do, Brand? Nobody helped you?” 

“Not a soul! I’m not yo’ -blabbin’ 
sert! But now, I’m done—I’m clemmed!”’ 
And he tottered against the bridge as he 
spoke. Boden caught him. 

“Can you walk with my help? I have 
some brandy.” And taking from his pocket 
the tiny flask that a man with a weak heart 
is apt to carry, he put it into a shaking 
hand. Brand drank it greedily. 

They stumbled on together, down the 
narrow road, through the streaming rain. 
It was a mile to the Whitebeck police 
station. Brand gave a gasping, incoherent 
account of his doings during his ten days of 
hiding—the various barns and outhouses 
he had sheltered in—the food he had been 
able to steal—the narrow escapes he had run. 

But presently he ceased to talk. It was 
evident that his weakness was great; he 
clung heavily to Boden’s arm. 

They reached a point where a road 
branched to the left. A roar of furicus 
water greeted their ears. 

“That’s t’beck unner Wanthwaite 
Bridge,” said Brand. ‘Wait a bit, sir.” 

He sank down on a stone by the roadside. 
Through the trees on the left, the foaming 
river glimmered in the departing light. 
Boden bent over him, encouraging him 
with the promise of shelter and food, 
murmuring also of God, thehelp of the 
sinner. Suddenly the lad leapt up. 

“Aye! that’ll end it—an’ a good job!” 

He began to run up the left-hand road. 
Boden pursued him, struggled with him, 
but in vain. Brand threw him off, reached 
the bridge, mounted the parapet, and from 
there flung himself headlong into the spate 
rushing furiously below. 

At the same moment a dog-cart driven 
by two young farmers appeared on the 
main road of the valley. Boden’s shouts 
reached them, and they came to his aid. 
But Brand had disappeared. The river 
swept him down like a withered branch; 
and it was many hours before the body 
was recovered half a mile from the spot 
where it sank. 


The final chapter of ‘‘ The Mating of Lydia’’ will appear in the November issue 















































Dr. Wiley’s article this month 
reveals conditions that are 
good, bad, and indifferent, ac- 
cording to the demands of public 
opinion in the various states. The 

fight for pure food is not to be lightly 

won. Men who make money by adul- 
terating food or by doping rotten food 
to conceal its condition are not going to reform 
—and lose their profits—until an iron hand that 
never falters is closed uponthem. In that there 
is fighting in nearly every state, there is hope for 
the pure-foodist, but there is danger that the 
people will become so used to the fight that they 
will withdraw their support through indiffer- 
ence. Food-poisoners never lose interest; the 
fight against decent laws in all the states proves 
that. You may be able to eat doped food with- 
out apparent harm; you probably had food of 
unquestionable purity when you were a child. 
Your children need it now. They could haveit but 


HY do wolves feed upon sheep? 
\ \ Is it because of the wolfishness 
of the wolves or the sheepish- 
ness of the sheep? A gentleman who says 
he knows declares it is because of the 
sheepishness of the sheep. I half suspect 
he does know. What he says fits in with 
what Ihave seen. What I have seen can 
hardly be explained in any other way. 
Please consider this most amazing situa- 
tion: Here we are, ninety millions of us, 
and more. We have struggled hard to get 
where we are. We have fought our way up 
from the jungles and the caves. At every 
step of the way, one consideration has pre- 
ceded and, in a sense, outweighed every 
other consideration. That consideration 
was, and still is, food. We have always 
given food first place because, unless food 
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for the criminal, unscrupu- 
lous greed of manufacturers 
who won’t sell anything pure 
if by adulterating it they can add to 

their profits. Such men are a menace: 
they fight for themselves all the time. 
They will quit adulterating and poison- 
ing only when they are compelled to. 


They should be compelled tonow. Food poison- 


ing and child labor are two evils that this nation 
is‘some day going to pay for dearly. 

The Bureau of Food, Sanitation, and Health 
conducted by this magazine is endeavoring to 
throw the light of publicity upon deceit in every 
guise where it concerns food or health. Expert 
chemists are testing food products; Dr. Wiley, 
with the weight of his undoubted authority, 
is advising and directing the work of the 
Bureau. Its service is free for the asking. 
Address: Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, 1120 Woodward 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


Consider the Sheep—How the 
Wolves Eat ‘Them 


By Harvey W. Wiley, M. D. 


came first, nothing else could come after- 
ward. Food and life have gone side by 
side, because without food there could be no 
life. And in our jungle days, food was 
exceedingly hard to get. 

But in our jungle days, food was always 
as good as it could be. It was not always 
as good as it might have been, but it was 
never worse than it had to be. What I 
mean by this is that, whether food was good 
or bad, no man ever poisoned it to make a 
profit for himself. Nor did any man ever 
steal another man’s food except to satisfy 
his own hunger. With no law in the jungle 
except jungle law, there was still decency. 
With no knowledge of chemistry in the 
jungle, no food was ever by intention made 
chemically impure. 

Let us now return to the consideration 





















of the wolves and the sheep. Without 
their consent, we will permit the food-pois- 
oners, the misbranders, the short-weight 
gentlemen, and their fellow defrauders and 
fakers to impersonate the wolves while 
the rest of us try to look like sheep. Per- 
haps the rest of us will not find it exceed- 
ingly difficult to look like sheep—but that 
is beside the point. The point is that the 
wolves are trying to eat us—the sheep. 
Worse than that, they are, to a considerable 
extent, succeeding. They are few, and we 
are many; but our pelts are many in their 
back yards. In point of mere numbers, we 
exceed them a thousand to one, but in 
aggressiveness and determination, they 
exceed us more than a thousand to one. 
Yet these wolves are by no means wonder- 
ful wolves. They know when to run as 
well as when to eat. We could make them 
run if we determined to do so. We could 
eat them alive if we determined to do so. 
They exist only because we desist. More- 
over, they know all this; but we don’t. 
That is why they are wolves. That is why 
we are sheep. 


A Growing Fight 


Still, we are not sheep that are fast asleep. 
We are undoubtedly drowsing, but cer- 
tainly we are,not wholly unconscious. We 
are trying to fight with the only weapons 
that civilization permits human sheep to 
employ against human wolves. We are 
trying to fight these wolves with laws. 
In theory this method should be easy, but 
in fact it is hard. In theory it should be 
easy because we, the sheep, outnumber 
the wolves a thousand to one, and this is, 
we believe, a government by numbers. 
But in practice it does not work out so. 
We go into our legislative halls, only to be 
dumbfounded. The wolves which outside 
were so small a minority, appear inside as 
so great a majority. Laws against food- 
poisoning and food-cheating (which, of all 
laws, should be the easiest to pass), have 
great difficulty in passing at all. Usually 
they do not pass at all. When one is 
jammed through, it is more than likely to 
be hamstrung before it gets out. The 
wolves slip a word into it that lets the life 
out of it. 

But the wolves have not stopped all 
progress. As good sheep should, we are 
slowly driving ahead. Every year shows 
a little gain. The extent of the gain is 
the measure of our wakefulness. The gain 
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during the last twelve months shows that we 
are more nearly awake than ever we were 
before. Medical science is more than 
ever directed toward finding means to keep 
people well, rather than finding means to 
cure those whom ignorance has made ill. 
Harvard University has taken up this 
thought by establishing a chair of preven- 
tive medicine and hygiene, and giving de- 
grees of “doctor of public health.” More 
schools are furnishing dental and medical 
inspection. More parents are becoming 
aware that it is possible to protect children 
from measles and whooping cough. More 
babies are saved from the scourges of in- 
fancy, more adults from the scourge of 
tuberculosis. Everywhere, public opinion 
in favor of better food and better health is 
recording itself—through the utterances of 
public men; through the acts of iegislative 
assemblies. The legislative accomplish- 
ments of the last year are meager in com- 
parison with what they should have been— 
meager in comparison with what they would 
have been if we sheep had been as alert as 
the wolves; but they were enough to show 
which way the tide is setting. Nor was any 
event during the year more significant than 
President Wilson’s inaugural address. Mr. 
Wilson ignored the glorious old subject of 
foreign relationships, and bore down heavily 
upon the necessity of promoting the public 
health. That was fine. That was what 
each of us would have had him do. He 
spoke for us when he speke that way. He 
said what each of us would have said if 
each of us had been in his place. 


National and State Legislation 


Thestates have led the nation in pure-food 
progress during the last year. “ That is not 
because the states have done so much, 
but because the nation has done so little. 
The entire activity of Congress in this mat- 
ter was confined to the enactment of one 
amendment to the Pure Food and Drugs 
Law. The purpose of the amendment, 
as it was introduced, was good. It sought to 
prevent short-weight frauds by compelling 
manufacturers to stamp the net weight on 
packages. But somewhere between the front 
door and the back door of the Capitol—in 
a conference-room, to be exact—wolves 
laid hold of this amendment. They laid 
hold of it hard. They inserted a clause 
providing for “reasonable variations” in 
weights. In other words, a package that 
is stamped “One Pound” may legally 
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weigh a “reasonable” amount more or 
less than a pound, with no provision that 
the discrepancies average up fairly. A cer- 
tificate of deposit might as well provide that 
the bank issuing it should pay back to the 
depositor a reasonable amount more or less 
than he deposited. The amendment, as it 
stands, is a fraud. The wolfish words were 
put into it, not to make it lawful to sell over- 
weight packages, but to make it lawful 
to sell short weights. And small packages, 
the kind the poor man buys, are not to be 
labeled at all as to weight. 

In another matter, however, the national 
government has done better. The Treasury 
Department has so restricted the importa- 
tion of cocain that it is practically impos- 
sible for cocain-drunkards to use it. This 
restriction, so far as it goes, is substantially 
the one that, seven years ago, I drafted and 
unsuccessfully advocated. But it does not 
go so far as it did when I wrote it, as I 
coupled opium with cocain, and applied 
the restriction to both. Thus it is brought 
to our attention that some of our wolves 
are engaged in the cocain and opium trade, 
and that the opium wolves are still strong 
enough to beat us down in governmental 
battle. 

On the other hand, the meat-packers 
are coming more and more under the opera- 
tion of public opinion. Meat and meat 
products have at last been placed within 
the scope of the Pure Food and Drugs Act. 
They should have been there all the while. 
As a matter of law, there is no doubt that 
the act applied to them as much as it applied 
to any other kinds of food. But certain 
powerful gentlemen, at the head of whom 
was Solicitor McCabe, obtained an exemp- 
tion. They brought about a departmental 
ruling, by the terms of which the inspection 
of meat and meat products devolved upon 
the Bureau of Animal Industry. It was a 
wholly illegal indulgence, as I then believed, 
and as I still believe, but it was never- 
theless made effective. It has been 
set aside by the joint act of the Sec- 
retaries of Agriculture, of the Treas- 
ury, and of Commerce. Hence- 
forth, meat and meat products, 
like all other kinds of food, will 
be subject to the operation of the 
pure food and drugs act. 

The courts constitute the only 
other field of federal activity in . 
behalf of pure food. I believe 
the courts, on the whole, have 
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They have decided nearly a 
thousand cases in the past year, and, in 
most instances, have upheld both the 


done well. 


letter and the spirit of the law. It is 
true that many of the fines imposed have 
been ridiculously small, but this has been 
partly offset by the undesirable publicity 
that has come to the convicted persons. 
I wish the publicity were greater. Some- 
thing should be done to make it greater. 
Among the state legislatures, that of 
Massachusetts has done more than any 
other. That is not because the Legislature 
of Massachusetts is particularly good, but 
rather because it has been most severely 
prodded. Mr. Harry P. Cassidy, repre- 
senting the Boston American, did the prod- 
ding. He exposed things, he called for 
action, and he got action. Rotten eggs 
can no longer be sold for food purposes 
Cold storage eggs must be so marked. A 
vendor of unwholesome food can no longer 
plead as a legal defense that he did not know 
the food was unwholesome. Sausage- 
makers cannot ballast their wares with 
quite so much water and cereal. Candy 
can no longer contain more than one per 
cent. of alcohol, nor any dangerous minerals. 
Ice-cream must not 
be adulterated, nor 
contain less  « 


























What prophet can read in 

the signs of the. times the 

a of a day when every 

cupboard in the nation will be 

cleaned and ready for pure food. 

with only pure food. awaiting it? 

The above map shows at a glance the 

status of the pure-food fight. he states 

that are doing what they can are white; the 

indifferent, dén t-care states are shaded; the 

retrogressive states are black. Some of these— 

Massachusetts, for instance—have good laws 

which are not enforced. Mere laws hurt no 

food-poisoner s business. f what use are soap 

and water and scrubbing-brush unless you agitate 

the brush? Laws are useless unless they are en- 

forced, and a proud spirit will not keep mud from 

sticking to your shoes. Several states need to‘ spunk- 
up’ if pure-food laws are to amount to anything 
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than seven per cent. of butter fat. Milk 
must be handled in a sanitary manner. 

At the instance of Cassidy, laws covering 
all these points were enacted by the Legis- 
lature and approved by the governor. 
The laws are not all that Cassidy would 
have liked—the wolves slipped a few words 
in upon him now and then—but they are 
far better than no laws. The sausage law, 
for instance, provides that certain kinds of 
sausage shall not contain water “in excess 
of an amount sufficient to make them 
palatable.” The Atlantic Ocean could be 
let through that law. Also, it would have 
been better to follow the national law and 
prohibit the use of any alcohol in the making 
of candy. That the Legislature actually 
saw fit to require the use of seven per cent. 
of butter fat in the making of ice-cream is 
perhaps most remarkable of all. Never 
before in Massachusetts was it considered 
necessary to make any requirements. 
Dealers made and sold what they pleased. 
The seven per cent. standard is only haif 
the national standard, but it is considerably 
better than nothing. 


Light and Shade 


New York passed a much needed law 
providing for the sanitary inspection of 
hotel and restaurant kitchens. ‘The stories 
that are told about some of the best 
hotels in New York are almost beyond 
belief. I do not know whether these stories 
are true. Cooks and waiters say they are. 
If such be the fact, it would seem remark- 
able that patrons of less pretentious places 
get out alive. In any event, the new New 
York law will.turn on the light. We may 
lose our appetites, but we shall know the 
facts. 

Commissioner Emery, of Wisconsin, made 
a tremendous fight to bring glucose out into 
the open, and won. A bill had been intro- 
duced to legalize glucose under the name 
of “corn syrup.” Emery objected. If 
glucose were mixed with refiner’s or other 
syrup, he wanted the proportions of glucose 
and the other syrup plainly printed on the 
label. The fight was waged in the face of 
an adverse decision by the United States 
Supreme Court, but victory nevertheless 
came to Emery and, through him, to the 
people of Wisconsin. 

The state chemist of Florida made an 
equally stubborn fight to keep out ben- 
zoates, but lost. The Florida law barred 
benzoates. Interested persons sought to 
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amend the law by causing it to tolerate 
all preservatives that were authorized by 
the national law. On the face of it, 
the proposal seemed fair. It would have 
been fair if the national law had been 
fair. But the national law had been con- 
strued to permit the use of benzoates. 
That was why the Florida gentlemen 
wanted to pattern their statute after the 
national law. 


Sanitation, Advertising, and Cold Storage 


Kansas grafters sought to overturn the 
state’s pure food law in the same way. 
They wanted to “make it conform to the 
national law.””’ Why shouldn’t they? The 
national law, in several fundamental re- 
spects, is not so good as the Kansas law. 
But the bill by which they sought to accom- 
plish their purpose was defeated. They 
introduced another, providing that a major- 
ity of the members of the state board of 
health should consist of representatives of 
the food and drug interests. The Senate 
actually passed the bill. The House of 


Representatives threw it out, after which | 


the interests sought to obtain the removal 
of Dr. Crumbine, the aggressive secretary 
of the board, by preferring charges against 
him. This move also failed. The story of 
Kansas for the last year is therefore the 
story of a state fighting vigorously and 
successfully to hold what it has. 


Georgia, Nevada, California, and Ohio — 


have passed, or have pending, laws declar- 
ing a drug to be misbranded if false claims 
are made on the label or package with re- 
gard to its curative properties. Unfortu- 
nately, these states, except Nevada, are 
verbally following the federal law, under 
which it is necessary to prove both the 
“false and fraudulent” character of the 
statements. The necessity of proving 
fraudulent intent opens the way to endless 
quibbling. 

Seven states have gone much further in 
prohibiting fraudulent advertising. These 
states are Ohio, Minnesota, Utah, Wash- 
ington, North Dakota, New Jersey, and 
Nebraska. They have made it a misde- 
meanor to publish in newspapers, religious 
weeklies, street-cars, or on signboards any- 
thing that would render the advertiser 
liable to prosecution if the same state- 
ments were printed on the packages con- 
taining his products. 

Sanitary legislation is occupying the 
attention of many states. The New 
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best. The state commis- 
sioner of health now has 

the power to close in- 
sanitary places, as well 
as to prosecute the of- 
fenders. 

Cold storage legis- 
lation is gradually 
taking a shape 

that will ultimate- 

ly end the evils 
of cold storage. 

North Dakota, 

Iowa, and Gali- 

fronia have 

passed stringent 
laws. The North 

Dakota law is es- 
pecially admira- 
ble. Only good 
material may be 
placed in storage. 

The conditions must 
be sanitary. Inspec- 
tion must be permitted. 
Careful records must be 
kept. Nothing may re- 
main in storage more than a 
year. Nothing that has 
been taken out may be 
put back. Upon each 
package must be 
placed the date when 
it was put into 
storage, and the date 
when it was taken 
out. Such a law 
will quickly remove the 
stigma from good cold 
storage products, and 
protect the public 
from bad ones. 
Connecticut and 

Pennsylvania at- 

tacked the cold 

storage problem 
only to the ex- 
tent of requiring 


Hampshire state board of health 
has ordered that all bread “ 
offered for sale shall .be 
enclosed in a wrapper, 
and the Supreme 
Court of the state 

has . strengthened 

the law under which 

the order was made 

by holding that it is a 
public nuisance to expose 
bread to flies, 
dust, and 
dirt. 
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At the risk of doing hurt to 
somebody's business, we warn 
you not to buy your bread of a 
man who delivers it like this. 
You are entitled to every safe~ 
guard under the sun. Don't be 
happy until your food is clean that all cold storage 

Minnesota, Colorado, * : ff eggs shall be so 
Nena conte, es “es ‘ 2 labeled. Minnesota and 
ndiana, Utah, and Wy- — = New Hampshire defeated 
oming have passed, or are Mig OS se cold storage bills. That 
considering, some form of is, the wolves of Minne- 
sanitary law. Of these, the Ask for it wrapped up this way;  sota and New Hampshire 
Iowa and Wyoming laws your grocer can get it for you defeated the bills. 


are especially strong. Utah, too, has New Hampshire appears to be well sup- 
strengthened her law until it is among the plied with wolves; at any rate, a bill to 
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make robbery ‘more difficult by enforcing 
stricter provisions with regard to weights 


and measures was defeated. Iowa and 
Ohio passed such laws. In Georgia a net 
weight measure is pending. In Maine, 


New Hampshire, Utah, and Wyoming such 
measures have been passed. They are all 
faulty, but they were passed. They are 
faulty because they follow the faulty federal 
law and permit “reasonable variations” in 
net weights, with no requirement that the 
packages shall average as much above as 
below the stated weight. 

The states that have done nothing dur- 
ing the last year to advance pure.food laws 
are Texas, Tennessee, Rhode Island, Miss- 
issippi, and Delaware. Texas was too 
busy because of greater interest in prohibi- 
tion; Tennessee was too busy because of 
greater interest in politics. The other three 
offer no excuse. But even such states do 
not constitute the real danger that confronts 
the cause of pure food. The great danger 
is not that proper laws will not be passed, 
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but that after passage, they will not be 
enforced. Director Jenkins, of Connecti- 
cut, illustrates the danger in a report from 
his state. 

“The other day,” he said, “a man in a 
country town was arrested for selling badly 
watered milk in a neighboring city. The 
city prosecutor said he would not bring the 
case to trial because the man lived outside 
the city. The trial justice in the country 
said that if the city folks did not like 
Neighbor So-and-So’s milk, ‘let ’em prose- 
cute.’ And there you are.” 

Sometimes health laws are not enforced 
because health officers are too busy with 
politics." Sometimes health laws are not 
enforced because those who do not want 
them enforced know how to keep them 
bound and gagged. Yet the time will 
come when every health law will be en- 
forced to the letter. But it will not come 
so long as the people are mild and meek. 
Wolves will be wolves so long as sheep 
are sheep. 


Aids to an Early Death 


Laxatives, Digestive Tablets, and Cough Medicines— 
Continuous Drugging More Effective Than Early Piety 


CERTAIN advertisement states that 

you can smoke all the time without 

hurting you, and then goes on to de- 
scribe a kind of gum or mint which the 
smoker may use and thus, in the language 
of the advertisement, avoid “all danger 
of excess.” Another advertisement, per- 
haps more seductive, implies that you can 
eat everything, and as much as you like, 
and then escape all harmful results by the 
use of a drug. From a typical advertise- 
ment of this kind, found in hundreds of 
newspapers every day, I take the following 
quotation: 

“If your stomach does not take care of 
your liberal limit without rebellion, if your 
food is a damage instead of a help, remem- 
ber the quickest, surest, and most harmless 
relief is Pape’s Diapepsin. Wonder what 
upset your stomach—which portion of the 
food did the damage—do you? . . . Well, 
don’t bother .. . just take a little dia- 
pepsin, and in five minutes you will wonder 
what became.of the indigestion and distress.” 

Think of the thousands, yea, tens of 
thousands, of confirmed dyspeptics that 
such alluring promises will produce! 


Some go still farther. Dr. W. B. Cald- 
well’s Syrup of Pepsin is acclaimed as a 
“cure for dyspepsia and all ills caused by 
indigestion . . . strengthens the organs of 
digestion upon which it acts,” etc. It con- 
tains laxatives flavored with oil of pepper- 
mint, and no appreciable amount of pep- 
sin was found in the analysis which I have 
before me. 

The injuries which are produced by such 
advertising are all the more reprehensible 
because they are caused by misleading the 
victim into the belief that he is avoiding 
them. The proper correction of over-smok- 
ing is to stop smoking, or at least diminish 
the number of cigars per day. The proper 
way to avoid the evils of over-eating is to be 
temperate, and eat only moderately of whole- 
some foods. It is true that there are drugs 
which, temporarily at least, avert the pain- 
ful effects of over-eating and over-smoking. 
When the stomach becomes over-acid, 
which is an index of dyspepsia or indiges- 
tion, temporary relief is secured by the ad- 
ministration of an alkaline carbonate, like 
carbonate of soda, or carbonate of lime. 
The acidity in the stomach is reduced by 





simple chemical reaction, whereby the car- 
bonate of soda, or of lime is transformed into 
chlorid, and the carbonic acid which is set 
free in the process escapes as gas, or remains 
in the stomach to give a feeling of oppres- 
sion or distention. The burning sensation 
commonly known as “heart burn,” how- 
ever, is relieved. 

In these cases there are indications either 
of over-eating or of disorder of the stomach; 
in other words, incipient dyspepsia. There 
is no objection to relieving occasional tem- 
porary distress in the manner prescribed, 
but the fact that it exists should be a warn- 
ing that therules of health have been broken, 
and the trouble can usually be easily rem- 
edied by a prompt diminution of the quan- 
tity of the food, or a change in its character. 
To hold out to the patient the belief that he 
can continue these transgressions of funda- 
mental rules with impunity, is to invite the 
gravest disasters and the establishment of 
chronic disease. 

In like manner, for a form which dyspep- 
sia often assumes, that of inability to di- 
gest the protein of the food, the pro- 
prietary medicine offers some di- 
gestive tablet, the active principle 
of which is pepsin. The same re- 
mark may be made in this case as 
before—when the disorder 
has been set up, it is the 
duty of the physician 
torelieve the present 
inconvenience as 
rapidly as possi- 
ble, and often 
pepsin is ad- 
ministered ; but 
a radical de- 
parture from 
the method of 
life which es- 
tablished the 
disorder is im- 
perative. The 
medicine vendor, 
on the other hand, 
tells you that you 
can continue to live 
as you do, and by tak- 
ing his medicine secure 
continual immunity. 
The number of coffins 
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Indiscriminate Use of Laxatives 


Largely by reason of mistaken diet, in- 
cluding white bread and the use of baking 
powders containing an astringent, consti- 
pation is a very common evil. To attempt 
to relieve this condition of affairs by the in- 
discriminate use of laxatives, while the 
original cause remains untouched, is only a 
step toward greater dangers. In the 
treatment of such a persistent disease as 
constipation, it is perfectly proper for the 
physician to prescribe a laxative. This, 
however, is only for the relief of the imme- 
diate difficulty. The wise physician will 
study the case in such a manner as to pre- 
scribe a diet, and methods of exercises and 
life, which will remove the cause of the 
difficulty. The whole army of laxatives, 
in which saline purgatives, cascara, and 
senna are the drugs which play the princi- 
pal part, is a threatening evil of the greatest 
portent. Secondary constipation is in- 
duced, the intestine becomes less and less 
able to perform its function, and the trouble 

= becomes chronic. 


Cough Medicines 


Cough medicines form 
another class of adver- 
tised remedies which are 
doubly dangerous. The 
cough, of course, is 

only a symptom of 
some trouble, and 
to treat it only 

by means of a 

drug which 

causes nausea, 
or which.dead- 
ens sensibility 

to pain, as is 
the case with 
ipecac and the 
common _nar- 
cotics, is thor- 
oughly objection- 
able. The phy- 
sician is justified in 
alleviating the existing 
symptoms by the temp- 
orary use of a drug of this 
kind only until he can 
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principal constituents, codein, alcohol, 
sugar, glucose, and dextrin, flavored with 
sassafras. Botanic Cough Balsam is a 
solution of heroin hydrochlorid, alcohol, 
sugar, color, etc., with little, if any, 
balsam. Wistar’s Balsam Wild Cherry 
contains about one-half grain of opium 
per ounce. Jayne’s Expectorant contains 
about 1.9 grains of opium per fluid ounce, 
with tartar emetic, and 12.5 per cent. 
alcohol. These are not complete analyses, 
but show the! dependence placed upon the 
narcotic constituent. 

Think for a moment of the danger sur- 
rounding the person with incipient tuber- 
culosis, with a cough, who relies upon a 
cough medicine for relief! Temporary re- 
lief due to a narcotic may be experienced, 
and this leads the victim on to further med- 
ication. It is not until the condition has 
gained such hold that it can no longer be 
overcome that he arouses himself, after it 
is too late, to the magnitude of the danger. 
Thus not only the so-called objectionable 
medical advertisements, but even those 
which are considered innocuous, are likely 
to deceive, to injure, and eventually to de- 
stroy health and even life itself. 

Tiese are illustrations of the insidious 
dangers of the advertising of remedies di- 
rectly tothe people. The physician himself 
is aware of the fact that, even in the medical 
profession, where the patient is constantly 
under his eye, medication is often continued 
where a change in the manner of life is 
indicated. How infinitely greater, there- 
fore, is the danger when, by appeals to 


the sufferings of the individual patient, 
the evil is constantly intensified under 
the seductive influences of temporary 
relief? 

A strong sentiment is developing among 
the more reputable newspapers and maga- 
zines to refuse offensive advertising: that 
is, the advertisements of cures for venereal 
diseases, of intoxicating liquors, and of 
those remedies which carry habit-formjng 
drugs. This awakening impulse should 
be fostered and promoted in every way; 
but there is only one radical remedy for 
it all, and that is for the reputable news- 
paper and magazine to refuse absolutely 
all advertisements prescribing remedies for 
diseases directly to suffering humanity. 
Every principle which underlies the con- 
trol of the medical profession for the pro- 
tection of the people is violated by such 
acts. We all know how important it is 
that the practice of medicine be rigidly 
controlled, so that the ignorant, incompe- 
tent, and the vicious may not be permit- 
ted to prey upon the sufferings of men. 
Yet while we all commend and support 
this rigid control of medical practice, 
we permit, without restraint, the manu- 
facturer to vend his drugs everywhere, and 
to fill the newspapers with alarming ac- 
counts of simple symptoms which people in 
good health often experience temporarily, 
thus working upon the imagination of the 
victim to create imaginary diseases; and we 
lay no restraint whatever upon the wide- 
spread dissemination of such literature in 
the public press. 


Eggs is Eggs 


eggs are the best. They have never 

known the truth! Others feel more 
secure if the eggs they are to eat are brought 
to them in the shell. But even hens may 
be deceived by appearances, and set for 
weeks in hopeful patience on a porcelain 
door-knob. Li Hung Chang kept his 
eggs 100 years before they were considered 
fit to eat. But the “best eggs ever” are 
broken in midsummer, when eggs shrink 
from travel, are then mixed with sugar to 
give them a certain sweetness, frozen in 
tin cans, and detained for nearly three 
years by the courts. At the end of this time 
they are real ambrosia to the gods of science 
and health! Learned professors sing their 


A FEW people have the idea that fresh 





praises; health officers journey across the 
continent to say “banzai” to the celebrated 
cans; boards of health, in grave solemnity, 
fix their official seals of excellence on the 
labels; and all purveyors of “‘dirties, 
leakers, stales, and rots and spots” join in 
the chorus of exaltation. So hear ye, 
American housewives, this tale of two states 
and four courts. 

It is the case of the United States vs. 
329 cans of broken frozen eggs which, in 
litigation now for two and a half years, has 
finally come to an end. The lower court 
denied the contentions of the government 
that the eggs were filthy, dirty, and de- 
composed. The Appellate Court reversed 
that decision, holding that eggs whose ex- 
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tract killed guinea-pigs—as the undisputed 
evidence of the government showed—and 
contained millions of bacteria for every 
teaspoonful, could justly be considered as 
unfit for human food. The Supreme Court 
of the United States, without entering into 
the merits of the case, declared the Circuit 
Court had no jurisdiction over this product, 
because the laws of admiralty permitted 
no appeal of this kind to a higher court. 
This, of course, rendered the verdict of the 
first court again effective. 

At this time, however, the eggs in question 
were in the jurisdiction of the state of New 
Jersey. New Jersey has a cold storage 
law forbidding the delivery for consumption 
of eggs that have been in cold storage more 
than ten months. However, it empowers 
the Board of Health to extend the time, in 
case sufficient evidence of wholesomeness 
be at hand. The Board of Health experi- 
ments showed here that this ancient egg 
product, when baked or mixed with other 
materials, could be fed to human beings 
without fatal effects. Its conclusion was 
that the taste, odor, and general appearance 
of these eggs, both raw and cooked, re- 
sembled fresh eggs, similarly prepared. The 
only difference between the fresh and the 
frozen product was in the higher number of 
bacteria found in the latter. It was 
therefore decided that the difference be- 
tween articles of food prepared from fresh- 
egg and frozen-egg products could not be 
distinguished by persons eating them. 

In order that they might have the best 
possible advice on the subject, the New 
Jersey State Board of Health requested the 
Keith Company, the owners of the eggs, to 
appear, and give them further information. 
In response to this request, the Keith Com- 
pany appeared, in the persons of William 
T. Sedgwick, of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, and Dr. S. J. Crumbine, 
executive officer of the Kansas State Board 
of Health. The state board did not call 
any witnesses on the other side, nor did they 
cross-examine Professor Sedgwick or Dr. 
Crumbine; but after hearing their lauda- 
tions of this remarkable and savory mess, 
they gave it a clean bill of health. Then 
they attached to this bill of health a cruel 
and unnecessary condition, wholly unwar- 
ranted by the “facts” as found by the board. 

On top of having declared those eggs to 
be exactly like fresh eggs, this cruel and 
illogical board of health decreed that the 
product might go into consumption just 
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as soon as Mr. Keith should attach a label 
to the cans, informing the purchasers how 
long the egg-product had been in storage, 
and also that Io per cent. of sugar had been 
added thereto. 

Why should the purchaser be entitled 
to any such information? “Eggs is eggs,” 
and articles of equal merit should not be 
discriminated against in the open market. 

What additional merit, may I ask, will 
be attached to the eggs by the fact that the 
purchaser knows that they were broken in 
Kansas three years ago, and mixed with 
sugar? Why, I wonder, were they mixed 
with sugar, anyway? Is it possible that 
sugar can disguise any of the bad taste 
which passé eggs are supposed to possess? 
Or have the people of Kansas developed a 
sweet tooth, which causes them to feel that 
eggs are not fit to eat until they have been 
sugared? Of course it is not possible that 
the sugar could conceal inferiority, or make 


the eggs appear better than they are! 


Perhaps the Keith people are in no hurry to 
label their product and put it on the market. 
Eggs will be worth more next winter, and 
this particular batch, having preserved all 
its pristine excellence for two and a half 
years, will certainly be no worse for wear 
after entering upon its third year. The 
Keith Company ought to be able to 
get at least one dollar a dozen for these 
eggs, with such a proud record as that 
behind them. 

What a great demand there would be, 
and how much business it would bring, if 
the Keith Company would make a specialty 
of this article, and sell it in connection with 
Virginia hams of the same age. All the 
epicures and celebrated chefs of the country 
would tumble ‘over each other to-get hold 
of it. Think of the trade it would attract 
to the restaurants that used it! 

Although I am not a writer of advertise- 
ments, I make this suggestion to Keith: 
that he put in each hotel and restaurant 
a placard bearing the inscription: “ Keith’s 
celebrated eggs. The subject of litigation 
lasting over two and a half years. No such 
eggs as these have ever been offered to the 
public. They have been tested by Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick and Dr. Crumbine and the 
New Jersey State Board of Health, and 
pronounced the best ever. Age has only 
added excellence to a product which was 
perfect at the time the eggs were broken, 
back in dear old Kansas, in the summer of 
1910. Like good wine and good whiskey, 
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they have improved with years. They are 
now offered in limited lots at one dollar a 
pint.—N. B. Forget all about those govern- 
ment experts who found millions of bacteria 
in every teaspoonful, and killed guinea- 
pigs with extracts of this product. What 








A Shot From Dr. Wiley 











have guinea-pigs to do with good eggs, 
anyway?” 

If Keith, Sedgwick, Crumbine, the New 
Jersey State Board of Health and Company 
find no market for this well-tested product 
here—why, they might try China. 


A Shot From Dr. Wiley 


Mothersill’s Seasick Remedy 


I have always understood that immunity from 
seasickness went by divine favor: You were sick, 
or you weren’t; and if you were, you simply made 
the best of it. Now I notice that a remedy called 
“‘Mothersill’s” relieves mortal stomach of all 
danger of turning over. Is it worth the investment? 
—W. F. B., New Jersey. 


The introductory circular accompanying 
“Mothersill’s Travel Book’’—a veritable 
personal Baedeker, telling you of the few 
things you need when traveling, besides 
Mothersill’s Seasick Remedy—makes the 
remarkable statement that “seasickness is 
caused by the upsetting of the nerves of 
the inner ear.”’ It goes on to state that 
the remedy has been approved by Dr. 
Fuchs, the leading specialist of the world 
on the eye and ear. 

As a matter of fact, no one knows the 
causes of seasickness. Probably it varies 
in different cases. The nerves of the eyes 
have been accused of complicity, but this 
theory is a new one. If, indeed, it is only 
the nerves of the ear that need soothing, the 
mere reading aloud from the booklet should 
tickle one into immunity. The ordinary 
person, however, has a strong presentiment 
that his stomach is more or less involved. 
Not to overlook this notion, Mothersill’s 
powders, pink and brown; are offered. 
The colors serve to divert the mind, for 
the two capsules themselves vary but 
little; both containing caffein, stearic acid, 
and chlorbutanol as their main constituents. 
The brewn powder is flavored with cinna- 
mon, to further the belief, should the color- 
scheme prove unconvincing, that one is 
getting two different powders. In the 
pink powder the cinnamon is exchanged for 
milk sugar. If you should happen to take 
two pinks or two browns, instead of one of 
each, do not be alarmed; the effect will be 
exactly the same as far as the body is con- 
cerned. The prospective traveler is re- 
peatedly informed, too, that the powders 
contain no cocaine, opium, morphine, chloral, 
acetanilid, or derivatives from any of these; 





neither the heart nor liver can be affected. 
This recalls the headache powders which 
loudly and virtuously protest their freedom 
from acetanilid—while their base is its 
first cousin, phenacetin. 

Chlorbutanol, the vital ingredient of 
“Mothersill’s” is, as a matter of fact, pro- 
duced by the reaction of acetone on chloro- 
form, and is nothing more nor less than a 
local anesthetic, with a weaker action than 
cocaine, and fifteen times the antiseptic 
value of boric acid. The action on the 
central nervous. system is somewhat like 
that of chloral; and some consider that its 
effect on the blood pressure and breathing is 
quite as dangerous. It hassome valueasapre- 
ventative of nausea due to gastric irritation, 
but this effect is produced only in certain 
classes of cases. It isnot a wonderful specific. 

Why not say plainly then: “Forty-four 
per cent. of acetone chloroform, a mild local 
anesthetic, combined with caffein, milk, 
sugar, and fatty acid, largely free from the 
dangers and habit-forming tendencies of 
cocaine and morphine. Of value in warding 
off sickness on trains, or on board ship.” 
But no; this would not “soothe the nerves of 
the inner ear’’; it is the bald, plain truth, un- 
adorned by poetic license. And so we read: 

“Tt has stood the most exacting tests, 
and today it is recognized the world over as 
the only absolute preventative and cure 
for seasickness! ... The most delicate 
person can take this remedy without any un- 
pleasant symptoms or bad effects to heart, 
liver, or kidneys.” Obviously, this state- 
ment is about go per cent. false, to be gen- 
erous; and you pay about ten times what 
the mixture is worth—the price of the 
Travel Book has to be covered. 

When we learn to distrust all extravagant, 
universal claims in regard to drugs, and to 
side-step every cure-all guaranteed never to 
fail, then picturesque romances will cease 
to be foisted upon us as advertising material; 
lying advertisements will become unprofit- 
able, and die a natural death. But it is hard 
to kill them while they pay dividends. 
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“TV TIS positively discouraging,” remarked 
one woman to another as they stood 
before the electrical-goods counter in 

a great New York department store. 

“You have to take anybody’s word as to 

whether a thing is worth while or not. 

Here’s this electric iron. I don’t know the 

first thing about them, and I’ll have to buy 

it, and try it for I don’t know how long, to 
find out if it will do the work at all, and 
whether I can afford to use it if it does.” 

“Tf it were only like buying gold or silver 
articles,” condoled the other. ‘‘ You know 
—where you can look and find a stamp that 
says it’s sterling, meaning that the govern- 
ment guarantees that it’s good.” 

“But it isn’t like that at all,” complained 
the first speaker. “I’ve got to take the 
risk that the salesman is telling me the 
truth, or that the man who made it was 
honest. I’ve thrown away dozens and 
dozens of kitchen things that were worse 
than useless. I’d buy a fireless cooker, 
but my sister got one, and it rusted out in 
less than a month.” 

They moved away together, and another 


customer, waiting to make a small purchase, 
became so absorbed in a suddenly awakened 
train of thought that he forgot what he 
came to buy. The words he had heard 
kept ringing through his head: 

“Tf it were only like buying gold or silver 
things, where you can look and find the 
stamp that says it’s sterling!” ‘ 

The words danced before him like imps, 
and then quite suddenly the customer who 
had forgotten what he went to buy stopped 
short in the middle of a crossing and gaped 
a wide, expansive gape. A new idea for 
household service had been born: 

A laboratory that would take house- 
hold appliances and test them faithfully, 
relentlessly, accurately; keep close watch 
on their performances, their cost, their 
efficiency; and endorse them or disqualify 
them on sheer merit alone. 

All this was four years ago. . Four years 
have now been devoted to diligent effort 
to provide the American housewife with 
a “sterling” stamp that shall be an abso- 
lute guarantee, meaning to household 
appliances exactly what the federal stamp 
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means to silver and gold; and it has proved 
a success far beyond even the most sanguine 
dreams of the man whe went to buy some- 
thing and forgot what he wanted because 
the seed of the Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute was planted in his brain, and grew so 
fast that it pushed the little detail out. 


An Efficiency Guarantee 


Today the careful housekeeper can pick 
up a first-class electric iron, or even five 
or six of them, and find stamped upon 
the label the symbol: 


Tested and Approved 
by the 
Good Housekeeping Institute 
Conducted by 
Good Housekeeping Magazine 


She may safely purchase the iron upon 
which this legend appears, confident in the 
assurance that it is exactly what it is repre- 
sented to be in every detail; that its design 
is correct for the work it has to do; that its 
construction is first class; that its efficiency 
is high, and that the cost of operation is not 
excessive. She can do the same thing with 
hosts of other appliances that enter into 
housekeeping affairs and make a particular 
task easy or the reverse, costly or econom- 
ical, according as the device itself is good or 
bad, suitable or unsuitable to the purpose. 

The Institute not only recommends; it 
also protects. Every article that appears 
in Goop HOUSEKEEPING advertising col- 
umns has been tested and approved; 
otherwise it would not be there. Inci- 
dentally, lest by chance it be imagined 
that only those articles that are so adver- 
tised are given the endorsement of the 
Institute, it is herewith stated that four 
out of every five examined and approved 
are never advertised at all, either because 
they are relatively too small, or because 
the business represented by them has not 
yet grown so that the makers have the 
money to spend in that way. The “ster- 
ling” mark of the Good Housekeeping 
Institute appears on many valuable and 
useful appliances for housekeeping that 
never have been and perhaps never will be 
found within the advertising pages of 
any magazine; and it is just as servicable 
and means just as niuch on those articles as 
on any others. 

The Good Housekeeping Institute tests 
any household appliance—paints, polishes, 
and other liquid and chemical compounds 
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do not come within the scope of the In- 
tute’s work—which is new, in the sense 
of marking an advance in the business 
of home making; whose design is such as 
to lower appreciably the cost, or to reduce 
the labor of the housewife; which seems 
to be reasonably indispensable, provided 
it meets theservice tests. When these points 
are determined in favor of the appliance in 
question it is turned over to the laboratory, 
where it is given a thorough testing, just as 
it would be tested in the purchaser’s home. 
It is kept at work until its weak points— 
if it has any—are developed, until its ad- 
vahtages—supposing there are such—are 
brought out, and the device is shown to be 
capable of doing what it was intended to 
do in a satisfactory manner, or shown to 
have failed. Thus it will be seen that the 
Institute was designed for the service of 
the American housewife. 


Household Economy 


Every woman who has kept her own 
house knows to her cost the number of 
articles she has purchased, or that have 
been bought for her, which have proved 
useless. There has been the cherry-stoner 
which removed the skin, the pulp of the 
fruit, and the cuticle of the operator, but 
very seldom the stone itself; the dish-wash- 
ing machine that spread hot soapy water 
on the floor, walls, and ceiling of the kitchen, 
but left the dishes greasy, and sometimes 
cracked; the refrigerator that certainly 
kept things cold, but consumed ice at a 
rate that spelled bankruptcy if its use was 
continued; and the fireless cooker that was 
such a beautiful piece of cabinet work that 
it sold itself, and did everything except cook. 
Every woman has had experiences like 
these, and it was for the sole purpose of 
stopping the sinful waste of such home 
experimenting that the Institute came into 
being. You don’t have to buy and try, 
for the Institute has already done that for 
you. If it hasn’t approved a particular 
device it is proof, in at least 95 per cent. of 
the cases, that the device has been proved 
unsatisfactory. 

To take the simple matter of scrubbing- 
brushes as an example of the experimenta- 
tion that has gone on: The Institute has 
tested dozens and dozens of these homely 
devices, and has found comparatively few 
that were deserving of the hall-mark of 
worth. Backs would split, bristles that were 
too soft would curl up or drop out in tufts, 
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and gradually the whole implement disinte- 
grate. It is calculated that if the money 
spent on worthless. scrubbing-brushes in 
one year in this country alone could be 
gathered into a lump sum, it would give a 
week’s vacation to each one of 875,000 
ailing babies, or, if individual taste runs 
in a counter direction, that it would build 
a first-class battleship, or two small cruisers. 
Just add to this one vast waste the sum- 
total on other articles, dozens of which 
will readily occur to mind, and the result 
will be sufficiently startling to command 
attention even from the unthinking. 

It has been estimated that over 2000 
potato- and apple-parers have been. placed 
on the market in the last twenty-five 
years, and that about a round dozen of 
them have been worth enough to justify 
their existence. Probably a thousand men 
have worked out an implement designed 
to lift pies out of a bake oven, and four 
or five have produced something with 
sufficient value to secure even moderate 
adoption. Today any mechanic with a 
little time and a few dollars invents a 
vacuum cleaner. The scrap-heaps are 
overflowing with devices that have failed 
to do the very least a vacuum cleaner 
is expected to do. If all the egg-beaters 
that have been placed on the market and 
failed were placed end to end, they’d 
reach for miles; yet people continue to 
purchase these worthless things — these 
and thousands of others—and throw them 
aside, merely because they believe they 
have no means of distinguishing the good 
from the bad. 

Until the advent of the Institute, they 
were right in that belief. 

The Extent of the Test 

When a new article is placed in the In- 
stitute laboratory for testing, it is given ex- 
actly the ordinary usage it would receive in 
the home. If it is a vacuum cleaner, for 
instance, it is tried on carpets, rugs, oiled 
floors, put at cleaning walls, picture-frames, 
curtains, and furniture, not once, but day 
after day for a month, two months, three 
months, until the Institute’s experts are 
satisfied that it is substantial, that it will do 
the work required of it at a reasonable cost, 
and last but not least, that it is fairly worth 
the price asked for it. All this time careful 
records are kept of its use of electric current, 
the volume of air it draws through itself, 
etc., with the result that at the end of the 
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test the engineers know all there is to know 
about that cleaner, and are prepared to 
give it the stamp of approval or send it 
back to its maker with a disqualification. 
And they are fully prepared to back up 
their judgment with scientific proof. 

If you, Madam Subscriber, should desire 
to purchase a new refrigerator, it will be 
well for you to open the door of the device 
of that character you are examining, and 
observe if it bears the imprint of the Insti- 
tute. If you find it, it will mean many 
things to you. It will indicate, for example, 
that the Institute engineers have carefully 
investigated the claims of the manufac- 
turer; that they have tested it for its ability- 
to keep food clean and pure and sweet for 
a reasonable length of time; that they have 
demonstrated that it will do this work with 
efficiency and with economy in the use of 
ice; that its design is such that it can be 
kept in a sanitary condition without trouble; 
and that it is constructed of first-class 
materials, and is of such workmanship that 
it will prove a good investment. It is for 
you to decide whether such an array of 
facts is worth your attention. 


A Spur to Manufacturers 


A new dish-washing machine of a compact 
type was placed on the market and appli- 
cation made to the Institute for approval. 
The device was needful, and yet it failed 
ignominiously when it came to the tests. 
It looked well and worked smoothly, but 
it would not wash the dishes. Sub- 
scribers wrote to the Institute about it, 
stating they had seen it advertised in news- 
papers, and asking if it was advisable to pur- 
chase it. In every case they were advised 
to wait until the tests had been completed. 
The result of these was that the washer 
was disqualified. The makers were shown 
that the defects could be remedied, and 
were strongly advised to withdraw the 
machine from the market until these were 
corrected. Having some knowledge of 
Institute reputation and methods, they 
hearkened. The defects were remedied, 
the washer was again tested, and this time 
won approval, hands down. As a result of 
the endorsement, over 500 washers were sold 
within a month, and the factory had to 
struggle night and day to catch up with the 
orders. Today on that dish-washer you will 
find the “sterling” mark of the Institute’s 
approval, and you may safely purchase. 

Every housewife knows that numbers of 
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articles are to be found for which wildly 
extravagant claims are made; that the use 
of the words, “best in the world,”’ “finest 
ever made,” “without an equal,” “all labor 
eliminated,”’ etc., is as common as a call for 
sugar, and that by no chance could one- 
tenth of such claims be substantiated. In 
examining such things, the Institute takes 
particular pains to prove to the maker that 
such advertising or claiming is purest 
folly, and that misleading statements, in- 
stead of producing ultimate and permanent 
profit, have a nasty habit of coming home 
to roost and, while roosting, of eating large 
holes in his bank-account. An effort is 
. made to show him that one honest, modest 
advertisement, every word of which can 
be substantiated, is a better seller of a 
reputable article than a whole tissue of star- 
spangled, rainbow falsehoods. In this 
connection it is interesting to point out that 
the Advertising Convention at Baltimore 
last June adopted a platform which de- 
clared emphatically against misleading ad- 
vertising, and for truth in statement; and 
this stand was due, at least in part, to the 
constructive work of the Institute in pro- 
tecting the buyer of household appliances. 


Detail and Duration 


The makers of a kitchen cabinet sub- 
mitted their device for test. It failed to 
come up to the requirements, and was sent 
back disqualified. Correspondence ensued 
in which the defects were pointed out and 
suggestions made which would have resulted 
in improvement. These suggestions were 
disregarded, and admission to the advertis- 
ing columns was refused. A rival cabinet, 
submitted later, followed the helpful sug- 
gestions, with the result that it won approval, 
and_now has the field practically to itself. 

Sometimes an appliance is tested which 
fulfils every qualification until it comes to 
the point where expense of operation is 
concerned. For instance, an electric-toaster 
may be substantial, handsome, and perfect 
in operation, and reasonable in first cost, and 
yet be so wasteful in the quantity of elec- 
tricity it consumes that its use would be 
sheer folly. Vegetable-cutters that worked 
perfectly until the cutting device became 
dull have been disqualified because either 
there was no way of sharpening the knife, 
or the provision, if made, required too 
much time, or trouble. 

Paper dishes have been found insuff- 
ciently waterproofed, so that food juices 


penetrated the fibers of the paper after a 
few hours, and set up disintegration in the 
food, or tainted it. _Enameled ware has 
been discovered to chip and crack under the 
normal extremes of heat and cold. Filters 
have been so difficult of access for cleaning 
that they became practically worthless 
after a short use. Cotton mops have spread 
their strands upon the floor when they were 
wet, and split their heads when they dried 
out. A metal band has remedied that. 
Egg-poachers have been examined which 
worked perfectly on the first few eggs, and 
then broke the next dozen. Coffee-pots 
have been so poorly made that they became 
dangerous, because the handle melted off 
and dropped the hot pot on the operator’s 
foot. Postal-scales that varied fifteen per 
cent. with a moderate change of temper- 
ature have been examined, as well as an end- 
less list of things that were manufactured 
without due consideration, or merely to sell. 


The Lack of Favoritism 


Now and again articles that have been 
tested and approved have been recalled 
upon the complaint of a purchaser that 
they did not render service, and on the re- 
test it has been the privilege of the Institute 
to show that the manufacturer was not at 
fault, but that the customer was, and that 
she had neglected ordinary precautions of 
use, or had placed too great a burden upon 
the appliance. Throughout, the work of the 
Institute has been and is, first, to protect the 
housekeeper, and secondly, to aid the manu- 
facturer in improving the quality of his 
device, or in developing it to higher uses. 
Occasionally some disgruntled persons 
whose appliances have not earned approval 
have affected to believe that endorsement, 
like kissing, went by favor, but they have 
been eventually glad to reverse that belief 
when they have been made familiar with 
the methods, and when they have learned 
of the vast number of excellent devices 
that have been approved, and that are not 
advertised at all. 

In a word, the Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute aims to put the mark of its approval 
on the same high plane, in the estimation of 
both housekeeper and manufacturer, as is 
occupied by the government stamp that 
guarantees the quality of gold and silver. 
If you find the Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute stamp on an article, that article meets 
its standard of merit. It has been tried, 
and has met the test. 
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John Martin’s Pages for Little Folks 
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¢ HEN I am tucked in bed at night, 
As safe as safe can be, 
The gentle Darkness comes around 


Yy And snuggles up to me. 
Yf, Close to my ear It whispers thoughts; 
UY It very often seems 
| To be a blackboard where I draw 
The nicest kind of Dreams. 
The Darkness gives my tired eyes 
Another kind of sight, 
/j \\ 
So I can see the tenderness ‘ \ \ 


Of all the quiet Night. \ Nt 


7 ly poy The Darkness watches near to me; “AN 
Wyld I rest beneath Its arm A \ 
YM Cys yy \\! WU 
YY, , That spreads above my cozy bed, \ NY \, 

Yj yy be WY 
YY Protecting me from harm. ji \\ 
O, how can children be afraid AY 

Of Darkness, anyway? 


i) 
wi Why, Darkness is the satin cloak 
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4 TALE of THREE TAILS 


and how they came to be~ 
JOAn Martin 


NCE upon a funny time, the 
Animals had no TAILS; so' 
they did not look much like 
animals. They knew something 
was very wrong about , them. 
They were sad. This sadness 
was especially sad with Chip Squirrel, Tom Pussy Cat and Dan the Dog. They 
were sadder than any other animal, for Squirrels must have furry tails to jiggle 
and jerk; Cats must have long tails to wave with; and Dogs must have tails to 


wag, for they are very unhappy with- 
outthem. SoChip and Tom and Dan 
the Dog set up loud and sad howls tof A 
show how sad they were and to show 
how much they needed tails to jiggle 
and wave and WAG with. 

Their howls were so very sad. 
and so unusually long, that a Tailor 
Bird who lived in Funny Forest came 
flying and screaming to their assist- 
ance. Tailor Bird hada long tail, so 
he knew exactly what troubled Chip 
and Tom and Dan the Dog. 

“Come!” shrieked he. “Open your mouths, shut your eyes and run back- 
wards through Funny Forest until I say 
STOP. But it is not fair to peek, or 
you'll never find the tail you should 
wear.—So,one, two, THREE, GO!’’ 

So away galloped Chip Squirrel, 
Tom the Cat and Dan the Dog, with 
Tailor Bird racing ahead of behind 

; them. Of course, they galloped back- 
wards as they were told to do. For days and days they galloped through 
Funny Forest, ever backwards and never otherwise. And their eyes were shut 
and their mouths were open also. At last Tailor Bird shouted: “One, two, 


THREE, STOP.’’ So they did instantly. 
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~- And Chip, Tom and Dan the Dog stopped 


v so suddenly that a scuffle of dust rose like a. 
cloud. They stopped at. the very foot of an. 
Every-kind-of-a-TAIL Tree. 

“Open your eyes and shut your mouths,” 
shouted Tailor Bird. “Here we are beneath the 
Every-kind-of-a-TAIL Tree, whereon grow the 
very tails you all need. We’ll shake this tree. 
The tails that fall will be the tails that you 
should wear. Be sure to choose the right tail and 
only one tail, for you’ll have great trouble if you 


take two tails. So, one, two, THREE, SHAKE!’’ 


Those little animals shook the tree with 
all their little mights and mains. But Dan 
shook the hardest, for he knew exactly what 
he would do with a TAIL. Never be- 


fore had that 
m= tree been so 
shaken. All the hundreds and hundreds of 
tails hanging on that tree, wagged and wob- 
bled and swished and waved, and to this day 
they have not broken the habit of doing just 
so. Nota tail fell to the ground except a 
Squirrel’s tail, a Cat’s tail and the tail of a 
Dog. But they did fall to the ground wig- 
gling, waving and wagging. Chip pounced 
on his tail because it wiggled; Tom grabbed 
his because it waved proudly and Dan Dog 
snapped his up because it WAGGED. Then 
each put a tail upon his little self exactly 
where little tails should be worn. Each of those animals was twice as proud 
and four times as beautiful as ever before. Tailor Bird laughed extremely. 

And the little animals laughed, too, as they thanked Tailor Bird for lead- 
ing them to the Every-kind-of-a-Tail Tree. Then away they raced for home with 
their tails wiggling and waving and wagging behind them. They never had to 
run backwards again, for that might have injured their beautiful tails. Their 
Fathers and Mothers and all the other animals were quite surprised to see their 
pretty tails and a little jealous, too. Everybody wanted to know the way to 
that Wonderful Tree in the middle of Funny Forest. Dan Dog wagged his tail 
and said: “I’ll show you some day.” And he did show them. I wonder if you 
would like to read the story of “What Made Bunny’s Tail So Little.’’ 
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ANOTHER ADVENTURE of POLLY ana CHOLLY. 
HOW CHOLLY FOUGHT THE BILLY GOAT 
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CHAPTER I CHAPTER II 
* AISS Polly was a pretty sight HEY came at last to where the trees 
é en Polly went out sketching; Spread pleasant shade all over: 
And Cholly knew no flower grew While at their feet the flowers sweet 
So sweet, or half so fetching. Smiled ’mid the meadow clover. 
Those children went to find a spot It was a lovely spot to paint, 
ere it was nice and shady, With red and green and yellow, 
Where Cholly knew they’d find a view And with some BLUE and purple, too, 





To suit his little lady. And brown, quite soft and mellow. 
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CHAPTER ill CHAPTER IV 


ST gg ga 


UT, ah—alas! old Billy Goat UR Ory, fought that Billy Goat, 
Jumped right through Polly’s And Polly watched the battle; 
painting! On Cholly’s wrist did Billy twist, 
“O, Cholly dear! Come here, come here!” Until the bones did rattle. 
Cried Polly, nearly fainting. So Polly and her little Knight 
So Cholly hurried to the scene, Dismissed that Goat with laughter; 
With every kind of braveness— He went away, and from that day 
Just like a knight—prepared to fight Was good forever after. 






That Goat with gallant graveness. Jofin Martin 
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Heavy charmeuse simply 
fashioned makes an ideal 


reception costume 


TheTrend of Fashion 


A new skirt of three plaited 4 

crepe flounces com= 1} u : 
pleted by a simple _ ees ; time they w ill 
ao 4 probably accept 
je »¥ it, as they have 
now the hoop 
tunic. Cer- 
tainly the 
baggy, trou- 
ser-like gar- 
ments of the 
Turkish wo- 
men are 
far 






















plaited blouse y 
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HE open- 
ings of the 
well-known cou- 

turiéres,recently held in 
Paris, have demonstra- 
ted clearly that the 
“doctors” have dis- 
agreed on the correct 
styles for the winter. 
Some are showing the 
long coats reaching al- 
most to the shoe tops; 
others are displaying the 
medium-length jackets 
with godet basques, and 
still others are featuring more modest than 
the short, jaunty creations built the extreme slash- 

on the lines of the bolero and \ / Eton. ed skirts in which 

The last style, though it may VY seem women have parad- 

out of place in cold weather, is the inven- ed the public thor- 

tion of necessity, for it is impossible to wear oughfares recently. 

a long coat with one of the new skirts hav- Fashioned from chiffon, 
ing the fulness between the hips and the as one clever couturiére 
knees. And this is where the fulness is is making them, they 
retained in the latest models, as you may are decidedly feminine 
observe from the plaited flounced skirt,or in their appeal, and 
the one with the hoop tunic. bear little resemblance 










The women who laughed in derision two 
years ago when the wired tunic was launched 
are making merry this season over the 
trouser skirt, but in even a shorter period of 


to the garments which 
it is claimed women of 
several continents are 
fighting to wear. 
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The Trend of Fashion 


The new silhouette is ' Long stoles are wrapped 
given to this white around the neck in a 
taffeta frock by luxurious manner, with 
” the wired tunic of one long end falling 
lace edged with down the back 
\ fur 
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flounced (ium a 
skirts, in some = 
form, we shall 
surely wear this winter. 
Sometimes only one narrow ruffle is 
used, but more often two, three, and 
even four flounces lend the effect of fulness to the 
skirt. When one deep flounce, or tunic, is seen, 
it is pretty sure to be of lace or net, and almost 
equally sure to be wired, though invisibly. 
A novel effect, which is sure to be developed fur- 
ther as the season progresses, is produced by draw- 
ing the draperies of the skirt to the back, where 
they are “‘tied-in,” or “tied-down,” as one may 
choose to express it. Sometimes the net tunic rip- 
ples at the side into these back draperies in some 
mysterious manner which gives an effect very differ- 
ent from the front, ‘‘hitched up” draperies that have 
been modish for the last six months. 
The waists are little more than veilings, low in 
the neck, with high wired collars of the Medici genre 
and soft frillings of lace. Somewhere there is sure 
to bea bit of fur, as the meanest pelts have been 
dragged forth from their hiding places this season and, 
through the aid of a dye-pot, have taken on all the bril- . 
liant hues—the purple and orange fox being the leaders. Puoro mr rauor, ranta 
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Her Winter Wardrobe 


No. 794—A coat for either stormy weather or 
dressy wear. The scarf end of the collar, which is 
thrown over the shoulder, is practical and novel. 
The edges and buttonholes are bound with braid. 

No. 795—A comfortable suit for cold weather 
showing the new features in the belt, the high collar, 
the shaped sides, and the sleeves. The skirt is cut 
in three pieces with slight gathers in the back. 

No. 796—The overskirt is hung over a two-piece 
foundation, and is cut in one piece, with the seam at 
the left side where the skirt fastens, and is slightly 
gathered. The waist has the low shoulder seams 
and draped revers. 

No. 797—The three-piece skirt has the panel 
back, and the right side draped up to the left side of 
the front, where a wide band of the material is 
stitched to give the overskirt effect. The modified 
Russian blouse fastens diagonally, and has slightly 
enlarged arm-sizes. 


Directsons for ordering patierns will be found on page $47 
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Dresses for | NY 


No. 810—Afternoon coat- 
dress in cloth or silk, with 
vest of contrasting material. 
Patterns cut in 34-42 bust. 


No. 811—This simple #419 811 
morning dress in serge fastens in the front. 
Patterns cut in 34-42 bust. 


No. 812—A pretty model for the silk dress. 
The skirt is plaited into the belt. The high 
collar, vest, and sleeves are new features of the 
waist. Patterns cut in 34-42 bust. 


No. 813—An afternoon gown for the young 
girl. The slashing of the skirt in the front, the 
waistcoat of a contrasting material, and the en- 
larged arm-size make this frock up-to-date. 
Patterns in 14-, 16-, and 18-year sizes. 


812 813 





All Occasions 


No. 804—The shirrings in the 
front, back, and on the sleeves of 
this muslin or cloth dress are feather- 
stitched to give the effect of smock- 
ing. 

No. 805—Boy’s suit of galatea, 
cloth, or velveteen. The blouse buttons at the side, 
the same line being continued on the trousers. 


No. 806—School-dress in serge with plaited 
skirt and blouse fastening at the side. Twisted 
cord is used as trimming. 


No. 807—-A coat which may be made from 
a rough-surface cloth for hard wear, or from 
broadcloth for best. The pointed revers are 
finished with stitching. 


Patterns of 804, 805, and 807 are cut in 2-, 4-, 
and 6-year sizes, and of 806 are in 4-, 6-, and 8- 
year sizes. 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 547 
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There is no reason why 
children’s costumes should 
not be picturesque, as well 
as practical. Designs as 
simple as the four shown 











above can be developed in 
effective color schemes 
and look very different 
from the commonplace 
models shown in the shops 


Descriptions of these Children’s Costumes given on page 546 










Pattern Dept. 


Pattern No. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE 
119 West 40th Street, New York City 


Please send the following patterns, for which I enclose 


(34, 36, 38, 40) (23, 25, 27, 20) 














Street or Box No. 





Prices of Good Housekeeping Patterns 


Complete costume patterns, 25 cents each.—Skirt or waist or jacket patterns, 
| 15 cents each.—Children’s costumes, 15 cents each.—Lingerie patterns, 10 
cents each.—Caps, belts, aprons, neckwear, baby patterns, 10 cents each.— 
Cut-to-measure costumes cost $3.00 each.—Skirt, waist, or jacket costs $1.50 


Child’s 
(Years) 
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Three Meals a Day 


Do you live to eat, or eat to live? Whatever your 
answer may be, the fact of the matter is that most 
persons would not care to live without eating. They 
areright. Weare justified in enjoying what we eat. 
We don’t enjoy it enough, which means that we— 
or our cooks—have not learned the secret of put- 
ting the right things together in the right way, nor of 
getting out of edibles the delight that nature has 
stored up in most of them. We are trying to help 
you. With Dr. Wiley fighting for pure food—and 
getting it—and this department telling how to pre- 
pare and serve it, Good Housekeeping readers should 
live long and happily. Blue skies are bluer when you 
are well fed; it’s a hard task to smile with the world 
when the “inner man”’ is grumbling. Well, stop his 
grumbling. It’s possible. Putalittle extra thought 

‘and effortjinto your buying and cooking. Try new 
methods—ours, for instance. Our recipes will work; 
we have tried them. Just remember ¢that, unless , 
otherwise specified, they are designed to serve from f, 
four to six persons, and that level measurements are 4 
intended where no specific directions are given. § 
“A man hath no better thing under the sun, 
than to eat, and to drink, and to be merry.” 





Vegetables of Subtle Flavor 


By Henry T. Finck 


Author of ‘‘Food and Flavor” 


back from the summer resorts. those whose occupation keeps them indoors 
Once more we have had a chance to may go with their families in the evenings 
test the comparative advantages and pleas- and on holidays. Each garden is sur- 


te first of October finds most of us square, on the edge of the town, where 





ures of country and city life, which used 
to be one of the favorite subjects of our 
school debates. Doubtless such debates 
are still in vogue, but the latest fashion is 
not to compare these advantages, but to 
combine them in what are known as garden 
cities—the cities of the future. 

In these garden cities, of which England 
and Germany have so far provided the best 
examples, laborers with modest incomes, 
no less than the well-to-do, can dwell in 
clean, roomy houses, breathe fresh air, raise 
their own flowers and vegetables, and live 
like epicures. 

To be able to dwell in such a civic garden 
altogether is indeed a privilege. For those 
who cannot do so there are various expe- 
dients, the most tempting of which is the 
allotment gardening which has become so 
popular in some German cities, notably 
Dresden. There anybody may for a small 
sum rent a lot, from twenty to fifty feet 


S48 





rounded by a vine-covered fence, and there 
is a padlocked gate to which the owner alone 
has a key. Some of the larger lots contain 
fruit-trees, while in the smallest there is 
room for peas and beans, or potatoes, 
carrots, strawberries, and other table lux- 
uries and necessaries. As Consul Tredwell 
has justly remarked, “this substitution 
of fresh vegetables for the cheaper varieties 
of store food is of primary importance to the 
health of a congested community.” 

If city folk fully realized the gain in 
health and pleasure that would result from 
eating “home-made” vegetables in place 
of the grocer’s usually wilted wares, the 
building of garden cities would be acceler- 
ated with a rush, and vegetarianism would 
suddenly become so popular that meat 
prices would tumble down all in a heap, so 
that every consumer would be happy. 

Under present conditions the only op- 
portunity the average citizen has to find 














Three Meals a Day 


out what a treat it is to eat vegetables 
fresh from the garden is in vacation time, 
at a farmhouse. Comparatively few, how- 
ever, board with farmers, and many farm- 
ers, moreover, do not know how to raise 
the best vegetables, nor their wives how to 
cook them in the most savory ways. As 
for the rural inns and hotels, it is surprising 
how many of them get their vegetables in 
cans from the cities; and while canned goods 
of all kinds have undoubtedly improved 
greatly within the last few years, and are 
now perhaps as desirable as most of those 
sold as “fresh” in the cities, they are no 
more. to be compared with those just out 
of the garden than cold-storage fish with 
trout just out of the water. 

The best trout I ever ate were three that 
I caught one summer in Yellowstone Park, 
and then promptly killed and cooked with- 
out taking them off the hook. One I boiled, 
another was steamed, the third baked on 
a hot stone. The boiling water, the steam, 
and the hot stone were those of a geyser on 
the edge of acool stream. If you think this 
is a “fish story” let me recall the fact that 
General Grant performed a similar feat on 
a geyser-cone in Yellowstone Park. 

A cooking-cone like that would be a fine 
thing to have in your garden, for really you 
cannot get your own 
peas and pod-beans, 
your carrots and beets, 
and above all your 
corn-cobs into the pot 
too soon. Every 
hour’s delay means 
the loss of some of the 
succulence and flavor; 
and apart from the 
mineral salts in them, 
succulence and flavor 
are the main assets of green 
vegetables. For their nutri- 
tive value no one but a 
fool would raise them, 
for they are mostly 
condensed water, 
and water can 
be more 
cheaply pro- 
cured out of a (¢F 
well or a river. 
Turnips and 
cucumbers are Pred 
95 per cent. os sie s 
water, pumpkins and ae era 
lettuce 93 per cent., : 


cupfu 


monds, six tables 


Savarin 


Put one yeast cake into a cup with one teaspoonful 
of Ve and one teaspoonful of flour, add half a 
of lukewarm water and milk mixed, allow 

to remain in a warm place for fifteen minutes. Sift 
two cupfuls of flour into a basin, allow it to get warm, 
sprinkle in a pinch of salt, one teaspoonful of sugar, 
three tablespoonfuls of blanched and shredded al- 
fuls of melted butter, not too 
hot, the yeast mixture, and three well- beaten eggs. 
Add milk to make a stiff batter, beat ten minutes, 
pour into a thickly buttered ring mold. Allow to rise 
in a warm place till doubled in size. Bake in a hot 
oven for three-quarters of an hour. 
sweetened and flavored whipped cream in the center. 
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cabbage go, and so on. Leave them ex- 
posed to sun and air, and they shrink to 
fiberous, tough, indigestible masses. 

We city folk consider ourselves wondrous 
wise in having made arrangements that 
enable us to have “fresh” vegetables, 
berries, and hothouse fruits all the year 
round. But after a long transit from the 
South they are no longer fresh. Far better 
is it to wait till they are “in season” in 
our own latitude. 

The first strawberries in our markets are 
small, sour, flavorless; yet thousands gobble 
them up eagerly, thus taking off the edge 
of the season’s appetite, and when, a little 
later, the luscious, sun-ripened, fragrant 
berries of near-by gardens arrive, these 
same persons miss the virgin joy of eating 
the superior product. 

Epicures, whose chief concern is superior 
flavor (not only because they enjoy it, 
but because they know that it stimulates 
their digestive glands and is good for their 
health in general), wait till they are sure of 
it, knowing that long-distance berries, 
fruits, and vegetables are about as enjoy- 
able as telephoned kisses. 

The disadvantages of long-distance mar- 
keting are being gradually diminished by 
superior shipping, pre-cooling, and chilling 
arrangements; but 
nothing will ever take 
the place of vegetables 
and berries gathered 
an hour before they 
are eaten. 

An advantage 
which vegetarians en- 
joy over meat-eaters 
is that, while berries, 
fruits, and- vegetables 
may with impunity 
be chilled (stored in cold 
air), they cannot be frozen 
without making them 
unsalable. Freezing 
takes the flavor 
out of fish, fowl, 
and _ butcher’s 

meats, yet that 
does not pre- 
vent most of 
them from 
being frozen 
stiff in our 
markets be- 
cause, after thawing 
out, they can still be 


Serve cold, with 
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sold to those who wish to economize, or who 
pay little attention to the food they eat. 

A meat-eater might retort that anyone 
who is willing to pay the difference between 
chilled and frozen meats may fare well all 
the year round, whereas a vegetarian can 
have his food at its best only during the 
six or seven months when it may be brought 
fresh from the garden. While this is true, 
we may take comfort from the fact that a 
cook who knows her business can, to some 
extent, overcome the disadvantage of being 
obliged to use long-distance vegetables in 
winter. She can, by soaking wilted greens 
in cold water for twelve hours (tubers 
longer), make them quite firm and crisp 
again, while the most important element 
of palatability—the flavor—also can be 
restored to some extent if she knows just 
how long to boil them, and does not use too 
much water. In this way it is possible 
to eat vegetables with pleasure even after 
October, the last month in which, in most of 
our states, they can be gathered fresh from 
the garden. Nevertheless, it is a far cry 
from this to the epicure’s dream of a geyser- 
cone in the midst of a garden that knows 
no winter. 

It so happens that the three green vege- 
tables which enjoy most favor in this coun- 
try—peas, string-beans, and corn—are 
precisely the ones which gain most by being 
transferred from plant to pot with the least 
loss of time. Green peas, the moment 
they are picked, have a flavor on which the 
best French chef can- 
not improve; they 
are so sweet, tender, 
and melting that they 
really need no cook- 
ing. Here the raw- 
food advocates score 
a point; but I should 
like to see them eat 
raw pod-beans! 

A great improve- 
ment has been made in 


and boiling water. 


not feel soft. 


turn up. 
with dry meal. 


Scotch Oatcakes 


One and one-half cupsful of fine oatmeal, one table- 
spoonful of butter, one-fourth tablespoonful of salt, 
Put the oatmeal, butter, and salt 
into a basin; pour in a little boiling water, and stir 
with a spoon until the butter melts a little; 
stir through the meal till all is moistened. 
Sprinkle a little dry meal over, turn 
out onto a baking board, roll out thin; then cut into 
four pieces and bake on a hot griddle until the edges 
Toast in front of the fire and rub over 
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recent years in string-beans by eliminating 
the strings to which, presumably, they owe 
their name; but what’s in a name? Let 
us call them hereafter pod-beans, and stub- 
bornly refuse to buy any but stringless 
varieties, eitherfreshorcanned. Thestrings 
in the old varieties make much trouble in 
the kitchen, or at the table if the cook has 
neglected to remove them. There is no 
excuse whatever for still raising those 
varieties, though I have before me a seeds- 
man’s catalogue in which the stringless 
kinds are not even mentioned! In flavor 
they equal any of the older sorts. It must 
be admitted, however, that none of our 
American _ pod- -beans have the rich, deli- 
cious flavor of the kind most favored in 
Paris. The latter’s appearance is against 
it, for it is small, thin, and rusty-looking, 
and it might therefore be supposed that it 
would not find favor in our own country, 
where “eating with the eyes” (as Dr. Wiley 
has graphically called it) is so prevalent. 
Yet the popularity of russet apples, Winter 
Nellis pears, and rusty grapefruit indicates 
that in some cases, at any rate, we place 
flavor above appearance. 

Golden Bantam corn is a novelty which 
emphasizes the same point. When first 
introduced on the market a few years ago, 
it was small, irregular, and in color like 
common field corn; but the venturesome 
few who bought it raised such a howl of 
joy over their gastronomic find that in a 
few seasons it became the favorite cob. 

““T would go to the 
country to live, if for 
nothing else, to find 
out what corn, peas, 
and beans can be at 
their best,” exclaims 
E. P. Powell. He 
might have added to- 
matoes. It is true 
that these do not spoil 
so rapidly, yet their 
freshness is, from the 


then 
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epicurean point of view, of far greater im- 
portance than is commonly supposed. Un- 
fortunately they can be picked when hard 
and green, and allowed to redden gradually. 
Most of those sold in the cities, even when 
grown in the neighborhood, are now of that 
kind. Though they redden, they do not 
really ripen, remaining tough till they spoil, 
at no time fit for anything but a stew. 
To enjoy them in a salad, or eaten out of 
the hand, we must have them fresh from the 
garden. The difference is astounding. Only 
a fresh tomato has the peculiar flavor 
suggested by the fragrance of the plant itself 
when you gently crush a leaf. Such a 
tomato is as superior to the city grocer’s as 
a fragrant Havana is to a five-cent cigar. 
Fortunately the most useful of all vege- 
tables, the potato, does not need to be 
transferred at once from the garden to the 
kitchen. Yet it deteriorates sooner than 
is commonly supposed. Once in the Yo- 
semite Valley, I ate one which I was assured 
was a year old, yet it was still mealy and of 
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a fine flavor; but that was an exception. 
Most potatoes cease to be at their best when 
four or five months old. In September 
or October a new-baked potato, with 
salt and fresh butter, makes a delicious 
meal in itself—a specific for persons who 
wish to gain weight; but after Christmas 
I have no use for the year’s crop. The 
tubers gradually lose flavor, and become 
soggy and indigestible; and as sprouting 
time approaches, they become injurious 
to health also, because of the development 
in them of a poisonous principle common to 
plants of the same family. 

We welcome the Bermudas which come 
into the market ere winter is over, but the 
early varieties are usually shipped before 
they are mealy or have much flavor. The 
plain truth is that there are several months 
every year during which we ought to give 
up potatoes altogether, using in their place 
macaroni, boiled chestnuts, rice, fried hom- 
iny, or diverse other dishes that appeal to 
vegetarians, or else go well with meat. 


School Luncheons that Relish 
By Bertha E. Shapleigh 


HERE are many places where the 
children must carry a luncheon to 


school, and the mother has to 
prepare it each day. 

Bread and butter, either as a roll or sand- 
wich, various fillings to vary the sandwich; 
eggs, either hard cooked and served rolled 
in pepper and salt, then done up in oiled 
paper, or deviled; and salad, form the 
hearty contents of lunch boxes. 


MENU I 


Cheese sandwich ) Composed of two slices of 
Lettuce sandwich bread cut in smaller 
with mayonnaise shapes 

Apple Sponge cake 


MENU II 


Two graham bread sandwiches 
(fillings of figs and nuts) 
Cup custard Six hard crackers 


MENU III 


Two egg sandwiches 
Dates stuffed with cream cheese 
Peanut cookies 


MENU IV 


Ham and egg sandwich 


Stewed prunes Cake 


Olives 


MENU V 
Two slices nut bread Apple and celery salad 
Gingerbread Cream cheese 


MENU VI 
Buttered roll Hard cooked egg 
Small jar of salad dressing Salted peanuts 
Two pieces of fudge 


MENU VII 
Jar of potato salad 


Olives Banana gi 
Hot cocoa (carried in bottle, or bought) 


Bacon sandwich 


Nut bread, with dates or orange peel in 
it, makes excellent sandwiches, with a filling 
of marmalade or stewed figs. Nuts, plain 
or salted, are always appreciated, and sup- 
ply a good deal of nourishment. Small 
cakes, a piece of gingerbread or sponge cake, 
and cookies, give dessert. Dates stuffed 
with cream cheese or nuts, or prunes stuffed 
with nuts and preserved ginger, make a 
dainty and satisfactory sweet. Do not 
forget to put in, occasionally, a few olives 
or a pickle. 

Do up cake in a separate piece of paper, 
and the sandwiches by themselves, so that 
each bit of food may have its own flavor, 
and not be affected by its neighbor. 
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When to Garnish 


By Jessamine Chapman 


HY do you put a little white 
mound of whipped cream and 
a sprig of parlsey on the plate of 
soup as it is sent to the table? Why do 
you prefer to take the time and trouble to 
put slices of lemon or hard-boiled egg and 
a bunch of watercress on the platter of 
baked fish? Why does plain ice-cream taste 
better when it has a maraschino cherry on 
top? Why does the plain cake seem like 
a finer one if a few whole nuts are scattered 
on top? Why is a rice pudding “glorified” 
by having a delicately browned meringue 
on top? 

There is a purpose in the extra labor, time, 
and money spent in dressing up our food. 
It is an appeal to the appetite. The sim- 
plest and most common of dishes may be 
made to appear 


meal” depends on making the food 
look well. 

For the invalid’s tray, garnishing properly 
is everything. Its value can be fully ap- 
preciated when we witness the patient’s 
appetite stimulated or depressed by the 
sight of the tray brought. 

Often the choicest part of the dish is 
reserved for the garnish, and placed in the 
most conspicuous place. There is a reason 
for this.‘ It is a foretaste of what we may 
expect from the dish. But we see sad 
mistakes in this art. What is worth while? 
Are there any laws one may follow? 

We garnish food for two reasons: (1) To 
make the appearance attractive, appealing 
to the appetite. (2) To add food value to 
the food, as in the addition of Spanish sauce 

to a plain omelet, 


new and _ espec- 
ially tempting, 
served with a sauce 
other than the 
usual, or a de- 
coration of some 
kind which quite 
changes its char- 
acter. 

Garnishing is a 
mode of expression 
calling for original- 


Mutton en Casserole 


Two pounds neck of mutton, two turnips, carrots, two onions, 
one heaping tablespoonful of flour, one heaping tablespoonful 
of butter, twelve preserved cherries, juice of one-half a lemon, 
one tablespoonful of mushroom ketchup, four tomatoes, two 
cupsful of stock, salt and pepper. Wipe the meat, then cut it 
into neat, small pieces. Melt the butter, put in the meat, and 
fry it on both sides a good brown. Remove the meat, sprinkle 
in the flour, and brown it carefully. Add the stock, and stir 
until it boils. Put the meat into the casserole, add the sliced 
onions and tomatoes, some neatly cut pieces of carrot and tur- 
nip, the stock, and a little salt. Put on the lid, and simmer 
for about two hours, until the meat is quite tender. Mean- 
while, with a round vegetable-cutter, cut out balls of carrot 
and turnip, using the reddest part of the former. Cook these 
in boiling salted water until tender, then drain and keep them 


a rice border 
around a lamb 
stew, vegetables 
garnishing a 
planked steak. 
While keeping 
these two ideas in 
mind, let one test 
some of the gar- 
nishes seen and 
read about. Doa 
lobster’s head and 





ity, appreciation of hot. Season the stew with salt and pepper, and stir in the claws add to the 


beauty, and an 
artisticnature. We 
can express our 
ideas of form and 
color in garnishing 
and become the 
artist, as the 
painter does work- 
ing on his 
canvas. The 
keynote in 
aS ay ke Bree 
scheme car- 
ried out in 
a meal is in 
the art of 
garnishing. 
Much of the 
success of a 
‘‘company 


lemon and ketchup. Arrange the vegetable balls and cherries 
on the top and serve as hot as possiol>. 









appearance of a 
lobster salad? 
Do they appear 
beautiful, appeal to 
the appetite, or 
add to the food 
value of the salad? 
Would not the 
solid meat 
from the claw, 
withits bright 
color, give one 
more antici- 
pation and 
pleasure in 
tasting that 
lobster salad? 
Is the prickly 
top of a pine- 
apple a true 






} 
j 
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Gooks for Hallowe’en 


Beat the whites of six eggs 
to a very stiff froth. Then 
stir in gently and quickly a 
cupful of powdered sugar. 
Drop the mixture by spoonfuls 
on strips of paraffin paper in 
slightly pyramidal shapes, and 
dry in a warm 
oven for 
about 
forty- 


garnish for a 
dish prepared of 
pineapple? 
Would one not 
rather see some- 
thing edible used 
as a garnish? 

Is there not 
something quite 
incongruous in 
garnishing a 
cabbage salad 
with candied fruit, 
or a fruit salad with 
parsley or a dill 
pickle? It is neces- ment these 
sary to consider com- 
binations of flavor in making a choice of 
garnishes. In color, as well, there should 
be harmony. To put the peculiar violet 
red of beets with the red of tomatoes, or 
even serve the two at the same meal, would 
affect our appetites for the meal and our 
artistic natures, though perhaps subcon- 
sciously. There must be harmony in 
thought, color, and flavor. 

Garnishing may be over-done. A 
planked steak seems to be an example of 
this, and perhaps our only excuse is that 
the garnish furnishes the vegetables to be 
served with the meat, making the dish 
complete as a meal. Fish is often sur- 
rounded and surmounted with each and all 
of the fish garnishes, lemon, hard-cooked 
egg, potato balls, rosettes, parsley, cress, 
pickle-fans, and perhaps a sauce. We have 
seen a salad masked with a dressing, then 
designs cut from truffles, pimentoes, olives, 
and eggs arranged on this dressing until 
the question comes to mind, “Find the 
salad.” 

Legitimate garnishing will exclude in- 
edible garnishes, incongruous garnishes 
(incongruous in thought, color, or flavor), 



















Hallowe’en Brownies 


Vanilla creams are smoothly iced and decorated sizes and shapes; rice, 
with quaint little brownies heads. Either chocolate, . cy 
or harmless vegetable coloring may be used to orna- barley, and vermicelli 


five minutes. Then brown 
slightly. After removing from 
the oven, decorate the top of 
each with chocolate icing to 
represent a cap, and sprinkle 
with shredded cocoanut. The 
features are evolved of 
fondant, while the eyes 
\ are tiny white candies, 
decorated 
with bits 

of fond- 
ant 


and over-garnish- 
ing, which reveals 
lack of taste and 
judgment. 


Some Garnishes 
That are Legiti- 
mate 


For Soups: 





Pieces of vege- 
tables, cut in uniform 


for clear soups. 

Croutons; popcorn 
for creamed soups. 

Egg custards cut in fancy shapes for 
clear soups. ; 

Whipped cream for colored creamed 
soups; parsley. 


For Meats: 


Appropriate sauces. 

For mutton: currant jelly; capers. 

For lamb: mint; currant jelly; peas. 

For beef steak: mushrooms; French fried 
potatoes. 

For veal: tomato sauce. 

For chicken: rice border; currant jelly; 
corn fritters. 

For turkey: cranberries. 

For goose or pork: baked apples, or fried 
apples; sausage in links. 


For Salads: 


Lettuce, celery-tops, parsley, cress, cab- 
bage-leaves; olives, capers, pickles, lemon, 
pimentoes, truffles; eggs, hard-cooked; 
maraschino cherries; nuts; choice parts of 
the ingredients of the salad. 
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For Desserts: 


Fresh, candied, and preserved fruits; nuts; 
jellies; whipped cream; sauces; meringue. 

No complete list can be given of garnishes, 
for much depends on originality and artistic 
ability in invention, and in the disposal of 
the garnish so that the result will be pleas- 
ant. The same garnish may be a success 
or a failure, depending on the hand and 
esthetic nature behind it. 


Out of a 


Beet Relish 


Chop fine, one quart of cooked beets and 
one quart of uncooked cabbage. Add one 
cupful of fresh grated horse-radish, two cup- 
fuls of sugar, one tablespoonful of salt, one 
saltspoonful of cayenne pepper, and one salt- 
spoonful of black pepper. Mix all well to- 
gether, and cover with good cider vinegar. It 
is then ready for use. 


Pickled Cucumbers 


Wash small cucumbers, pack in salt one 
hour, then drain and wipe. Dry them, 
and pack in half-gallon jars. Cover with 
scalding vinegar, in which has been dis- 
solved one-fourth teaspoonful of cayenne 
pepper and a little black pepper. Place 
on top of the pickles a piece of horse-radish 
root the size of a spoon. Add one table- 
spoonful of mustard-seed to one-half gallon 
of pickles, with few 
white onions, and a 
little white sugar. 
Very delicious. 


Tomato Relish 


Scalloped Tomatoes in Shells 


Drain the juice from one can of tomatoes. Butter ‘ e e 
a baking dish, and cover the bottom with the toma- two quarts of v inegar, 
toes; dot with butter, dredge with pepper and salt, 
and sprinkle generously with fine bread crumbs; ginger and mustard, 


If there is some hesitation felt as to one’s 
gift in this art, remember you are more safe 
from error if edible garnishes only are 
used, if you under-garnish rather than 
over-garnish, and if you use all the orig- 
inality combined with good taste you 
possess, yet avoid a waste of time and 
money. The subject is worth study since 
it is an important factor in the question 
of diet. 


Pickle Jar 


cupful of sugar, one and a third cupfuls of 
salt, and two cupfuls of vinegar, pour over 
the tomatoes, and store in jars. 


Carrot Pickles 


Cut carrots in thick slices and boil in 
salted water until tender. For two quarts 
of carrots, take one-half cupful of sugar, 
one cupful of vinegar, one cupful of water, 
six cloves, a little cinnamon. Boil all 
together, then add the carrots and cook 
again, set them back on the stove and cook 
slowly before bottling. 


Sweet Tomato Pickles 


Six large onions, one peck of green toma- 
toes sliced, sprinkle with a little salt, let 
stand over night, drain, add two quarts of 
water and one quart of vinegar. Boil fifteen 
minutes, drain again, throw this vinegar 
and water away. 
Add to the pickles 
two pounds of sugar, 


a little clove, allsjice, 


N arrange another layer of tomatoes and crumbs, and 1 : d 
Eighteen green t0- 0 proceed until the shells are filled. Pour over all _ %SO Cinnamon an 


matoes, five red pep- enough of the juice of the tomatoes to moisten well, 

f ° t and then finish the dish with a covering of crumbs. 
pers, four onions, pu Bake for twenty minutes in a moderate oven. Gar- 
all through a meat nish with parsley and serve. 


grinder, then scald to- 
gether two-thirds 





cayenne. Boil fifteen 
minutes. Keep well 
covered in a stone jar 
or seal in quart pre- 
serve jars. 
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What to Eat 


in October 


NESDAY 
WED October Ist 
BRE — 
a 
Pears and i? cream 


i an 
Homa omelet 





P vers 
a je NOR Tice. soup 
CRs crackers iil 
bam with lettuce * ah an 
Cola nd putter folds 
Bre 


ar sO’ 
Cle Roast Vv gravy 


sour cee otatoes tomato 


sashes Bakes Siiigcie™ eu 
scaine salad sgonade —_ Spanish, cream “nuliliower 
Rom Ch ‘ Coffee 
apple PIE Coffee — cic =e 
; SUNDAY ae 
E Pelee el 
} SATURDAy ee October 5th 
1 October 4th BREAKFAST 
| BKEAKPasT Grapes rae mies and cream 
i Cookey’*ed prunes Parker saune rolls 
cd cereal with ¢ 7 
Wel ream 
Corn cake sh fish hash SUPPER 
iat bs’ lad R i] 
LUN Lobster sa ipe olives 
tees UNCHEON Li. and butter et 
ned veal i ake ‘offee 
H border “Hed Potato DINNER 
: Ot bi 
Fruitcake biscuits Consomme F 
Tea Olives Celery 
DINNER Rolled fillets of flounder creamed 
‘ Lobster sauce 
Fish Currant jelly gravy 


} Broiled steag UP ‘Swedish 
[ Baked stuffeq wench fried potatoes 








Onions 
Cold Cabinet Pudding -°TY 
te offee 


| 
October 7th 
| BREAKFAST 
Cereal (uncooked) 
Sie bananas and cream es 
od Coffee 


DINNER 


Boiled tongue 
Plain boiled potatoes 


calloped cabbage 
~ Beet and green pepper Pow oa 


Brown Betty 
SUPPER 
Boiled ham Creamed potatoes 


king powder biscuits 
Be reeerved figs Tea 








Cake 





Croutons 


i] Roast lamb 
Roasted potatoes 


Muffins 

Cream of cabbage soup 
(M 
Salmi of lamb 


Cold tongue 


nr soe 


THURSDAY 
October 24 
BREAKFAST 

Oranges Uncooked cereal 


Cream toast 


LUNCHEON 
Scalloped eggs and potatoes 
Sliced peaches _— Tea 
DINNER 


Cream of tomato soup 








Creamed _ turnips 
Peach ice cream offee 


NR RU A ENN I er I 


ALAS RATE AEE ALS 2 NCEE 


WEDNESDAY 


October 8th 
BREAKFAST 


: Orange 
Minced lamb on toast 


Coffee 
DINNER 


ade from leftover scalloped 
cabbage) 


Stuffed baked potatoes 


Fried egg plant 
Prune whip Sustara sauce 


SUPPER 
Potato salad 
is 
Baked pears be cream cookies 
ea 


Boil 
Offee iled bacon 


























FRIDAY Nar see 















October 3d 
BREAKFast 


Grape_fruit (remo: 
ral ved from shell) 
Rolis (reheatedy a= M toast 


Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
s i 
Toas ardines with potato — . 
a 
DINNER 


Boiled cod H . 
Poteso cilandaise sauce 


Buttered beets 
Cabbage and cel 
Baked caramel custary, ad 










Coffee **amet sauce 





MONDAY 
October 6th 
BREAKFAST 


Sliced pears with cream 


Poached ei acam 







DINNER 





Casserole of beef stew 
mato sala 
Lettuce and to’ ‘din 


med fig pudding 
Ste roamny sauce 


SUPPER 







eam of corn soup 
eae 
Lettuce and beet ss a | yonnaise 


Hot biscuits Tea 
























Gingerbread ae 
THURSDay = 
| October orp 
| BREAKFasr 
Stewed figs 
Baked egg,  UC0oked cera 
| Comes o™ muffins 
DINNER 
Cream of 
Pea sou 
Turkish piped chops” 









Green 
Oran and String beans 
Oust soumggtlad 







SUPPER 


Cheese pudding 
String Popovers 
Cocoa $,bean and pimento salad 
Cake 
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What to Eat in October 










acon 












pe 
SATURDAY SUNDAy 
FRIDAY sesh October 11th canes 12th 
one BREAKF ast AKPAstT 
BREAKFAST Bananas and oranges 
: Baked apples with cream B my and cream 
nges aked Sausages Gridd 
gjiced or Syrup Date muffins Coffee ! Coffee le cakes 
Fresb mupaked seusne™ ha cana DINNER 
; Clear s 
“WER Casserole of lamb S0up with m: i 
DINNE Green peas Boiled rice Roast beef Roasted not 
i ‘ Baked s Potatoes 
xk ¢ oysters “| Lettuce Chili sauce dressing Caramel j2U%54 Boiled onions 
ed naddoc*® .. ing O' Steamed apple pudding el ice cream, with chopped 
seal ea pote Coffee roasted almonds 
acu ped tomatoe Coffee | H Coffee 
5 SUPPER ‘ SUPPER 
Apple pie oR Baked kidne s i Col 
sUPPE Crackers | aaa, House rolls j mite Poraed ham 
a ickles raham bread sandwi 
Fish chowder ace salad Te? | Cream puts iDnciie } * mall dwiches 
Cards } reserved apricots 
Baked cu 4 “ 
« hE z ae orumneeareen SerNTERRET NI ee = Seats ce neo 
eet ee ema! — 
MONDAY TUESDAY —— pane 
NEDN 5t 
October 13th October 14th | y october } 
st 
BREAKFAsT BREAKFAST ‘ BREAKFA ea 
. * Poac 
Uncoos iced bananas Cooked —.. os dates and \ —_ 
Frizzled — and cream Toast Bacon 4 O + past 
Corn bread and eees, a Coffee j piNNeER 
oifee b 
DINNER DINNER i roiled amb avoes 
. Ang Deals 
Scotch b Beef soup with vegetables Delmon in 
Bak Spaghetti with posse beef | Bavarian veal chops tl GreBear salad 
e and Rolls i 
Cottage sot. _ ar aml 508 pesner. = j Cream cheese Coffee 
Fruit sauce aramel bread puddi J 
Coffee guPPE 
SUPPER SUPPER 1am chowder pickles 
Dexilied “ees in cream sauce Roast beef hash ; | cokers 7 sail with cream chee 
Baked peg oUntain muffins Toasted graham bread Crow gingerPTers coa 
Pears ry fo — 
cocoa Baked apples with sia, etal — 


cee ROTTEN tists cesta 
ern 
apace ones 


THURSDAY “ 
October 16¢ 


BREAKFAST 


j bananas ves 
-Wasmed over | 

Broiled ham Wee 
Toast 

LUNCHEON 


Creamed dried _— 


Baked potatoes « Cocoa - 


Muffins 
DINNEB 


palls Brown gravy 
at bats 2S a 
Mesbed potatoe mento salad 

Lettuce ont pudding w 
- Caramel brea cream 


; «~~, 
cease OED 
si K _ caw 


SUNDAY "= 


October 19th 


BREAKPasy 
Grapefruit 









‘Fish balis oO 
Coffee ~°'? "Muffins 
SUPPER 

Welsh rabbit 


Chocolate cake ~ Olives 
Tea 





DINNER 







Co: 
Roast Capo 
Mashed potatoes Mashed oierY 

) Lettuce Cream ch 
od eese 


Vanine’; uc 
la 
Pineapple sauce “Te2m 





Fried onions 


ith i Boiled rice 


Cookigs 








ne ome: 





pose 
FRIDAY 





October 17th 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges 
Uncooked cereal with cream 
Date muffins Coffee 
LUNCHEON 


Egg salad 
Hot rolls Fruit 
Coffee 


DINNER 


Roast lamb, currant jelly, gravy 

Fried egg plant 

Baked apple dumplings 
Hard sauce 


| 





















MONDAY | 
October 20th 


BREAKFAST 












Grape fruit 
Calves’ liver and bacon 
Corn bread Coffee 
















LUNCHEON 
Lamb soufflé 
Biscuits 
Fruit 





Cocoa 














DINNER 


Broiled steak with fried bananas 
Macaroni baked with cheese 
e soufé 







Coffee 
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TUESDAY 


= 
» al 
et 


SATURDAy 


October 18th 
BREAK Fagp 
Rice maked apple With cream 
Coffee Broileg bacon | 


LUNCH EON 
Scotch bh 
roth 
Sugar cookies “Ped toast 


Tea 

DINNER 

Cold lan gmato SOUD with rice 
Baked Stuffed mint jelly 


ei Dotat 
Squash pee reen peas oes 


Coffee 
= ee _ 
ae 


ceonen eae 


aie 





October 21st 
BREAKFAST 


n Creamed codfish 
Stewed Poked potatoes Coffee 
Toast 


LUNCHEON 
ni 
Scalloped jamb and MACAO On 
Muffins . 
DINNER 
sou) 
Cream of pea ~~ F 
Fried halibut om 








Apple pie 








Recipes 


Swedish Fish Soup 


Make a stock by putting 
head, tail, and bones of any 
white fish, such as cod, had- 
dock, or halibut, on in cold 
water to cover, adding a slice 
each of onion and carrot, a bit 
of bay leaf, a few peppercorns, 
and cook slowly for one hour. 
Strain, thicken with butter and 
flour, using three tablespoon- 
fuls each, to one quart of stock, 
season to taste with salt and 
paprika, and add just before serv- 
ing a pint of milk, or one cupful of 
milk and one cupful of cream which 
has been scalded. A few peas make a 
pretty garnish, also finely chopped parsley. 


Veal with Sour Cream Gravy 


Prepare a loin or shoulder of veal for 
roasting, cut strips of fat salt pork and lay 
over the meat and in the bottom of the 
pan. Baste frequently with thick sour 
cream and, after the first half hour, cook 
slowly until meat is done. Make a gravy 
as usual, allowing two tablespoonfuls of 
fat, and two tablespoonfuls of flour to each 
cupful, or half pint, of liquid. The cream 
gives the veal a delicious flavor, and the 
meat is very white when treated in this 
way. 

Potatoes Rissolées 


New potatoes, or old ones which are cut 
down to the size of new ones, may be 
treated as follows: Fry in deep fat until a 
golden brown, sprinkle with salt, and place 
in a pan; set in the oven until the potatoes 
are soft throughout. They may be served 
with or without a cream sauce. 


Lobster Sauce 


Boil a small lobster and remove meat. 
Place bones and tough meat at end of 
claws in a sauce-pan with three cupfuls of 
cold water, a slice of onion and of carrot, 
sprig of parsley, bit of bayleaf, and a few 
peppercorns. Simmer for half an hour — 
and strain off the liquor. Melt three table- 
spoonfuls of butter, add three tablespoon- 
fuls of flour and pour on one cupful of the 
strained liquor. When thickened, add one- 











: half cupful of cream, and salt and 
pepper to taste, also one-fourth 
teaspoonful of paprika, and the 
meat of the lobster cut in small 
pieces. If one wishes to use the 
meat for a salad, the sauce is 
excellent in flavor without the 
pieces of meat. 


Bavarian Veal Chops 


Place in a stew pan six loin 
chops, with a sliced onion, six 
slices of carrot, two cloves and 
a few peppercorns, one ounce of 
butter, and enough boiling water to 
cover. Cook slowly until meat is 
tender. Drain,season with salt and pepper, 
dip in egg, roll in flour, and sauté in pork- 
fat until brown. Serve on platter with 
boiled macaroni mixed with soubise sauce. 
For the sauce, use two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, one cupful of the water in which 
chops were cooked, salt, pepper, and bring 
to boiling point. When thickened, add one- 
half cupful of cream or milk, and a puree of 
boiled onions, two cupfuls of sliced onions 
being sufficient for this. 


Red Cabbage 


Wash a large head, quarter, shred fine, 
wash again, and drain. Put a lump of drip- 
pings in a deep skillet, test with shredded 
onion; when the onion browns put in the 
cabbage, stir well, add boiling water to 
cover, and cook an hour. Then-add three 
large apples, sliced thin, and a small pinch 
of salt; let boil ten minutes, then stir in a 
level tablespoonful of flour wet smooth in 
three spoonfuls of vinegar. Boil up, and 
serve hot. A variant, much approved in 
some kitchens, is to slice sweet potatoes 
instead of apples. Finish the same. 


Carmel Bread Pudding 


Scald one quart of milk, add one-half cup 
sugar which has been caramelized. When 
caramel is dissolved, pour the milk over two 
cups of stale bread crumbs. Add two eggs 
slightly beaten, one-fourth cup sugar, one- 
half teaspoon salt, and one teaspoon vanilla. 
Pour into a buttered pudding dish, and bake 
slowly one hour. Serve with cream, plain 
or beaten. 
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Machinery for Women! 


THE NEED OF EFFICIENT POWER MACHINERY—ITS COST AND USE 


By Allan L. Benson and L. Ray Balderston 


Editor’s Note:—The Institute conducted by Good Housekeeping Magazine has for 
years been carrying on tests to determine the efficiency of household machinery. It 
has been found impossible to test at one time all the machinery for doing a particular 
kind of work, so that the reports to the readers have been fragmentary, in that they gave 
no opportunity for comparison. To make all our knowledge of laundry machinery 
available this article was prepared. The Institute has tested and approved all the ma- 
chines, so that the power most available will largely determine your choice. Mr. Benson 
calls attention to the folly of buying cheap machinery; tHe Institute tests for that fault, 
and guarantees that any machine mentioned here will give you your money’s worth. 


Our Modern Laundry 
By Allan L. Benson 


OMEN need nerve. They need 

\ \ nerve, not more than anything 

else, but to enable them to get 
everything else. They need the nerve to 
jolt men. Men need to be jolted. Men 
forget. Men seldom forget themselves, 
but they sometimes forget women. Men 
will forget women until the crack of doom 
unless women jolt them into recollection. 

Men have forgotten women in the matter 
of household machinery. Men have filled 
their own world with machinery. If men 
want to dig a Panama Canal, they lift the 
mountains with steam and electricity. If 
men want to clean straw hats, they dry 
them with an electric motor. Nothing 
that men do is too great or too little to be 
done with machinery, if machinery can do 
it. Thus do they save their strength and 
transform their world. 

But men have not transformed women’s 
world. They have not put machinery into 
it. They have not done for women what 
they have done for themselves. Some 
men have invented machinery to do the 
worst part of women’s work, but the men 
who should have installed such machinery 
in their homes have not done so. They 
have forgotten to do so. Their wives have 
not reminded them, because their wives 
lack the nerve. It requires nerve, when 
porterhouse steak is 32 cents a pound, to 
talk about electric washing, wringing, and 
ironing machines. But women should have 
the nerve. It is because they lack it that 
Mrs. Julius Cesar, if she were to come back 
here, would be perfectly familiar with exist- 
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ing methods of doing housework. She 
could wash and iron by hand, just as she 
used to wash and iron by hand before her 
husband went into politics and told her to 
hire a girl. But if Mr. Julius Cesar were 
to come back here, he could not run 
even a brewery motor-truck to save his 
life. 

Washing by hand should be made a 
misdemeanor. The hand-ironing of flat 
work also should be made a misdemeanor. 
In each case the husband of the offender, 
rather than the offender herself, should be 
punished. He should be punished not 
as a criminal, but as a dangerous heap of 
stupidity—dangerous to his wife in particu- 
lar, dangerous to society in general; because 
power laundry machinery is not so expen- 
sive that people in ordinary circumstances 
cannot afford to buy it, whereas washing 
by hand is so hard that no woman should 
do it. It makes no difference who the 
woman is, whether she is a housewife or a 
servant, washing is too hard for her. In 
the winter, it invités pheumonia. At all 
times of the year, it is drudgery. And if 
bending over a washboard were not a crime 
against a woman’s body, the fact that it is 
a crime against her right to be happy would 
be enough to condemn it. 

Hand-washing can never be anything 
but drudgery. A drudge can never be 
happy. Necessary drudgery must be en- 
dured, but the drudgery of the washboard 
is unnecessary. No man worth his salt 
would spend a seventh of his time at a tub. 
If washing were suddenly put up to men 
there would be a greater demand for laun- 
dry machinery than there is for automobiles. 
In fact, a great many gentlemen who are 
now thinking of buying automobiles would 
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buy their washing machines first. Cost 
would not matter. Two facts would fill 
the eye. One fact would be the horrible 
washboard. The other would be the de- 
lightful washing machine. That would be 
enough. The washing machine would 
come, and the washboard would go. The 
gentlemen would look on while electricity 
or some other form of power did the work. 
And a year or two later, they would dis- 
cover that the machinery had actually cost 
them nothing, because it had paid for itself. 

This is not mere flapdoodle. I know 
what I am talking about. I have lived 
through all this. I walked through my 
laundry one day, three years ago, and 
exploded. I saw a washerwoman breaking 
her poor back. In the exasperation attend- 
ant upon the birth of an idea that had 
long been generating in. my mind, I told 
my wife that women were idiots. I told 
her that they were doing their housework 
almost as they had done it for a thousand 
years. I told her that the harnessing of 
steam and electricity had not altered house- 
work, because women had not ‘raised a 
riot and demanded that steam and elec- 
tricity should alter their housework. I 
told her that every house should be a 
factory. I said that electric motors should 
wash, wring, and iron clothes, wash and 
dry dishes, clean floors, run sewing-ma- 
chines, and turn ice-cream freezers. I 
made as fine a bluff as I knew how, and 
after it was all over I crept over to New 
Jersey, and asked Edison what he thought 
about it. He said I was right; that he 
could never understand why women had 
been content to drudge along in the 
same old way, 
while machinery 
was tapping on 
their shoulders, 
begging for an 
opportunity to do 
their work. Since 
that time, elec- 
tricity has done 
our laundry work, 
washed and dried 
our dishes, cleaned 
the floors, turned the 
sewing - machine, and 
performed a few other 
odd jobs. 

All of this ma- 
chinery is good. It 
does the work as- 


A hand suction washing 
machine. This type has 
four small inside sec- 
tions, designed to in- 
crease the suction. It can 
be bought in three dif- 
ferent sizes, with either 
a long or short handle, 
and can be used in either 
wash-tubs or basins 
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signed to it, and does it well. But the 
laundry machinery lightens labor the most. 
The vacuum cleaner perhaps does more for 
the sanitary condition of the house, but the 
laundry machinery does the most for those 
who do the laundry work. The washing 
machine and the ironing machines run 
along, year after year, doing their work 
well, and without breakdowns. 
Fortunately, I knew just enough about 
machinery to know the importance of 
selecting the right kind of machinery. I 
looked over the field, which was then, by 
the way, much more limited than it is 
now, and selected a ‘‘Thor” washing and 
wringing machine. When Edison told me, 
a few weeks later, that he had bought the 
same kind of a machine, I felt that I had 
not gone far wrong. I have since seen a 
machine that I like better, because it is 
driven by covered gears, instead of by 
belts. Belts are all right when they are 
all right, but not otherwise. No belt is 
always all right. The “Thor” has two. 
They don’t bother us, because I look them 
over once in a while. I tighten them up 
when necessary. Any man who will take 
the trouble can occasionally tighten the 
belts on a washing machine—only a moment 
is required. But I would not trust any 
woman to tighten any belt except her own. 
Merely as a matter of mechanical 
principle therefore, I prefer a gear- 
driven machine, provided the 
gears be covered. But the only 
good, gear-driven machine of 
\, which I know costs $100, 
4 whereas the “Thor” costs but 
' $75. Both machines wash the 
same way—by means of a re- 
volving cylinder that reverses 
itself every minute or so to 
keep the clothes from piling 
up in a heap. Both machines 
wash perfectly. 

When our washing-machine 
was installed the clothes were 
first soaked all night in 
naphtha* soap, then placed in 
the machine, and washed ten 
minutes, then taken out and 
boiled on the stove, then put 
* There are two well-known brands of 
naphtha soap, Fels Naphtha and White 

Naphtha. A laboratory analysis of 50 

grams of the Fels;distilled with steam, 
gave 5 cubic centimeters of naphtha. 
An equal amount of White Naph- 


tha, similarly distilled, gave only 
centimeter of 








one-half ,cubic 
naphtha. 
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back into the machine and washed ten 
minutes more with ordinary, yellow 
laundry soap shaved into thin slices. 

I soon noticed that not all the soap dis- 
solved during the brief time that the clothes 
were in the machine. I knew that meant 
that the clothes were not getting the benefit 
of all the soap they should have. So the 
soap was shaved, and boiled into a liquid 
form before it was put into the machine. 
But the boiling of the clothes went on, and 
in winter, when the water entered the house 
at a temperature only a little above freezing, 
I observed with pain that the gas bills were 
three times their summer proportions. 

I asked if there was any way to avoid 
the boiling of clothes. I was assured there 
was not. Mrs. Julius Cesar had always 
boiled her clothes—who was I to monkey 
with this ancient and honorable practice? 
I pointed to the wrapper on the naphtha 
soap, which said that no boiling was neces- 
sary. My wife and the servant both told 
me, in effect, to forget what the wrapper 
said—clothes must be boiled, or they would 
become yellow. 

I happened to know Joseph Fels, the 
maker of the soap, and knew that he was 
both an intelligent and an honest man. 
Therefore I knew that when he said clothes 
need not be boiled, he meant what he said. 
So I told the servant to soak the clothes as 
usual in naphtha soap, and then wash 
them with naphtha soap in cold water. 
She was so sure I was wrong that she delib- 
erately disobeyed me. The next week she 
used nothing but cold water, and to her 
astonishment the clothes were almost as 
white as if they had been boiled. 

Almost as white was not white enough. 
My mind went back to Fels. Believing 
in him, as I did, I believed his soap had 
not had a chance. The undissolved slices 
that were left after each washing convinced 
me that the lack of whiteness was not the 
fault of the soap. In the case of the old 
yellow soap, I had remedied the difficulty 
by slicing it and boiling it until it became 
a liquid. But naphtha soap cannot be 
boiled. 

I solved the problem by slicing five bars 
of soap into a two-gallon jar, pouring enough 
water on it almost to fill the jar, and let- 
ting it stand a day. The water dissolved 
some of the soap, and softened the rest. 
With an egg-beater I cut the undissolved 
slices to pieces, and thus gave the water a 
better chance to work upon them. That 


turned the trick: By the next day the soap 
had become a jelly that the washing 
machine fairly ate up.. The clothes, though 
washed entirely in cold water, came out as 
white as Mrs. Julius Cesar ever boiled 
them; the labor was lightened by necessi- 
tating the putting of the clothes into the 
cylinder only once; and the gas company 
made not a cent out of the operation. The 
saving on gas in itself was enough not 
only to have paid for all the electric current 
used in the laundry, but to have bought a 
new washing machinerevery nine weeks. 

This statement seems so remarkable that 
I will give further particulars about the 
facts upon which it is based: We use the 
best type of copper-spiral gas water-heater, 
attached to a tubular boiler stationed in 
the kitchen. When this heater was used 
to heat water for washing, our gas bills 
in summer were about $6 a.month. In the 
winter, when the water had to be brought 
up to boiling from a very low tempera- 
ture, our gas bills were about $14 a month. 
When we ceased to heat water for washing, 
our winter gas bills fell off to $6 a month. 
With electricity at 10 cents a kilowatt, the 
current required to run the washing machine 
and the ironing machine a month costs only 
75 cents. That is how the saving on gas 
amounted to enough to pay the electricity 
bills, and buy a new electric washing ma- 
chine every nine weeks. 

Washing has thus become, in our laun- 
dry, not only a simple but an economical 
process. The machine, which is station- 
ary, is placed in front of the end tub in a 
row of three stationary tubs. The turning 
of one valve lets cold water into the ma- 
chine. The turning of another valve lets 
the dirty water out of the machine into the 
sewer. The washing for seven persons is 
done in half a day; and the servant who 
does it hardly knows she has done it. She 
puts into the machine as many clothes as 
it can wash at a time, throws in a few cups 
of jellied soap, closes the cover of the 
machine, turns on the electricity, and 
goes about her other work. 

In twenty minutes, when the clothes are 
clean, she feeds them through the wringer, 
which is also driven by electricity, then puts 
them back into the machine to rinse; the 
machine in the meantime having been filled 
with clean water. In five minutes the machine 
has rinsed the clothes better than a woman 
could rinse them in ten. Again they are 
wrung out, preparatory to bluing; more 





A model modern laundry, with power harnessed to the woman's hand. Washing, wringing, and ironing 
machines, driven by a motor, not only save work and time, but are more economical in the long run than 
hand machines 


clothes are put into the machine to wash; 
and again the servant turns on the current 
and goes about her other work. From 
first until last she never lifts a boiler nor a 
pail of water, nor does anything except 
put clothes into the machine, feed them 
through the wringer, blue them, and hang 
them out to dry. Parenthetically, I may 
add that there is no servant problem in a 
house that is well equipped with machinery. 
The girls like it. 

Our ironing machine is a 42-inch “Sim- 
plex.” It is driven by an electric motor, 
and is gas heated. The machine consists of 
a felt-covered roller that is pressed heavily 
against a heated, steel surface. Goods 
fed in on the roller are carried between the 
roller and the heated steel, and dried under 
heavy pressure. Nobody can put such a 
gloss on table-cloths and napkins as this 
machine puts on; and nobody can do it 
so quickly. A table-cloth can be ironed 
perfectly in five minutes, without a particle 
of labor, except to keep the cloth straight 
as it travels through the machine at the 
rate of seven feet a minute. It will iron 
any flat work, but it will iron nothing but 


flat work. It will do an ironing in about 
a third of the time that is required to do it 
by hand. I do not know just how much 
the gas cost is—it is so small that it is 
inconsequential—4o or 50 cents a month, 
perhaps. 

Let us now consider whether any ordi- 
nary family can afford to have power 
laundry machinery. My two laundry ma- 
chines cost me $180, of which $115 was 
for the ironing machine, which is extra 
large. Figuring the electric current re- 
quired to drive the machines three years at 
$27, my total outlay for the laundry is $207. 

Before the machinery was installed we 
employed a laundress two days each week 
at a cost of $3.60 and two meals a day. 
We will disregard the cost of the meals. 
The laundress herself, in three years, would 
have cost us $561.60. The machines, which 
with electricity have cost us $207, have 
saved that. In other words, the machines, 
in three years, have not only paid for them- 
selves but saved $354.60—and the machines 
are good for fifteen years more, at least. 

Nor has this saving been at the expense 
of the servant. The housework is lighter 


Sol 
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than itever was before. The laundry work, 
relatively light as it is, of course is extra 
work for the servant. But this is more 
than made up to her by the electric dish- 
washing machine and the electric vacuum 
cleaner. And the saving effected by the 
laundry machinery alone has been enough 
to pay for all the machinery we have in 
the house, and the electricity that has been 
bought to drive it. 

Women need nerve. They need the 
nerve to jolt men. Machinery was not 
made for men alone. When the women 
get the nerve to demand machinery, they 
will get machinery. When they get ma- 
chinery, they will begin to live in the world 
in which men live. Women should get 
household machinery even if they have to 
buy it on the instalment plan, and pay a 
little more for it. Machinery is worth 
so much that it is wasteful to go without it. 
Machinery will pay for itself and more 
in all homes in which laundresses are 
employed in addition to general servants. 
And those women who have no servants 
—why, they should be the first ones to 
have household machinery. They need 
help. Every mother who is doing her own 
work should, at least, have laundry machin- 
ery, and have it quickly. A dollar and a 
half a week for two years will pay for it. 
The mother will live longer for it. She 
will be happier. She will have better 
health. 

I think I may well add a word of caution 
to those who may be moved by my feeble 
words to invest in laundry machinery. 


I have mentioned the kinds of machines 1 
use. I mention them by name only because 
I have had experience with them and no 
others. I have no doubt that there are 
other kinds of machines that are just as 
good. I know merely that the kinds I 
have mentioned are among those that are 
good. But the word of caution that I 
want to give is this: Don’t fuss with cheap, 
inefficient machines built upon poor mechan- 
ical principles, merely because the machines 
are cheap! A machine that will not work 
every day when it is wanted is an infernal 
nuisance that ought to be broken up with 
an ax, and thrown out of the house. Ma- 
chines that are right in design and well 
manufactured cost money. They do not 
cost so much that they cannot quickly pay 
for themselves, but they do cost money. 
Poor machines, built upon wrong designs, 
cost relatively less, but they are not worth 
having at any price. Nothing has done 
so much to damn household machinery as 
the household machinery that will not work. 
The best costs so little more than the worst 
that it is a colossal mistake to buy the 
worst. Upon the basis of my own experi- 
ence, I am heartily in favor of household 
machinery, but I have not a particle of 
use for the crude rig-a-majigs that drop 
dead with the blind-staggers every time 
anybody tries to make them work. Better 
die at the washboard with a broken back 
than bring on apoplexy with fits of righteous 
wrath at a machine that perhaps might 
gin cotton or cut cornstalks, but which 
will certainly not wash! 


Laundry Machinery and Methods 


By L. Ray Balderston 


Author of ‘The Laundry Manual "’ 


O matter what the power, the prin- 

N ciple of every efficient washing 

machine must be such as to force 

soap and water through the clothes, there- 

by displacing the dirt. It may be said 

that there are four kinds of washing ma- 
chines. 

One type, which is termed the “Dolly,” 
consists of a milking stool which revolves in 
the center of a tub of clothes. This agitat- 
ing, or throwing of clothes, causes the soap 
and water to be forced through the clothes, 
and they are cleaned. One objection offered 
to this kind is that unless the clothes are 


carefully packed, there is often danger of 
tearing. Sometimes this “milking stool” 
is modified by using two semi-circular, 
corrugated boards. The rubbing of these 
two boards together, on the washboard 
principle, cleans the clothes. ‘The machines 
of this kind, with‘an electric motor, aver- 
age, at first cost, about $50; $12.50 to $16 
with a water motor; and about $10 for one 
which must be turned by hand. The cost 
of operating the first two types is about 
1% cents to 114 cents per hour. 

Another kind uses a revolving, perforated 
inner cylinder which holds the clothes, and 
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an outer one for soap and water. 


matically to reverse its action. 


The more effi- 
cient of these machines is so constructed as auto- 
In the absence of 
this device, there should be divisions, or cleats, in 
the washer to keep the clothes from knotting. 

If not overloaded, the machine of a reversible 


attached to metal 
cones. These are 
pushed down against 
the clothes, then sud- 
. denly lifted away 
Aer from them and out 





action, filled with water to about one inch below the | of the water, a suc- 


level of the bulk of the clothes in it, cannot possibly 
The cost of these ma- 
that of the “Dolly” =| 


harm the frailest garment. 
chines is greater than 
type, but the running 
cost is about the same. 
The purchasing price 
of a_ cylinder 
machine, with an 
electric motor, 
ranges from $75 
to $275, and the 
difference in 
cost is due to 
the material of 
the machine, 





tion being so caused 

which draws out the 

dirt previously 
loosened by the 
pressing. The cost of 

this machine, elec- 
trically driven, 
is $85, at a 
running cost of 
1 to 1% cents 
per hour, its 
capacity eight 
double sheets, 
or a bulk of 
clothes equiv- 
alent. 








whether wood or 
metal. A copper machine is the 
most expensive of the metal 
machines. The running cost of 
the electric machine is from 1 
cent to 2 cents per hour. The 
cylinder machine may be pur- 





A cold mangle of 
this type does 
away with iron- 
ing, the clothes 
being slightly 
dampened, rolled, 
folded, and then 


fed to the machine 


All but one 
of these four 
kinds of wash- 
ing machines 
may be pur- 
chased with a 


chased with a water motor. This 

machine is especially useful 

where the water-tax is low, or where that 
cost need not be considered. The in- 
itial cost is about $37.50, but it can- 
not be considered unless the water- 
pressure is equal to 35 or 40 pounds per 
square inch. With this pressure the run- 
ning cost will be found to be about 2 cents 
per hour, at a 14 cent rate per 1000. A 
cylinder machine, hand-driven, will cost 
about $12. The capacity of these machines 
is about eight to twelve double sheets, or 
their equivalent in bulk. 

A third kind of washing machine has no 
inner cylinder. This machine cleans by 
oscillation, or rocking the clothes in soap 
and water. Machines of this nature, and 
of a like kind, are very efficient, be- 
cause on each oscillation there is a 
forced displacement. The initial cost 
of this machine, with electric motor, is 
$100 to $125, with a running cost of from 
134 to 2 cents per hour. The capacity 
of this machine is about eight double 
sheets. 

A fourth kind is that which involves the 
principle of pressure and suction, spoken 
of as “suction” washers. There is a lever 


motor, or as 
hand machines. 
The motors may be of two kinds: electric 
or water. The greatest economy of labor 
is secured with those iti which the motor 
does the work. 

To those who are used to boiling their 
clothes, a washing machine seems ineffi- 
cient. It is possible, however, to boil with 
some of the machines—for example, a steam 
valve for live steam, which is to be found 
in almost all small institutions, can be in- 
serted in the rotary washers. In one of the 
suction machines a small burner for either 
gas, alcohol, or kerosene has been attached, 
which permits the clothes to be boiled. 
The lack of this device can be overcome, and 
at the same time the whole washing pro- 
cess made more complete, by having the 
washer properly placed in one’s laundry. 
Directly in connection with the washer 
should be a water-drain which can quickly 
and easily carry the dirty water away from 
the washer. At the same time it should be 
planned to have a close and easy connection 
with the hot and cold water faucet, so that 
it will be possible, and at the same timeeasy, 
to give the clothes the several changes of 
water which bring about the best results. It 
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is in oneof these changes that very hot water 
can be introduced, so that the clothes may 
have a hotscald. The heat of this water, to- 
gether with the alkalinity of the soap, will be 
sufficient to'sterilize the usual family clothes. 


Washing Formula 


All washing machines will be more easily 
worked if the soap is in solution. Buy the 
soap in chip form and dissolve in water at 
the rate of 1 pound of soap to 5 gallons of 
water. With the machine, the clothes may 
be soaked ten minutes in a tub, then placed 
in the machine with hot water and soap. 
Wash ten minutes; let this water out through 
the drain; introduce hot rinse-water. Rinse 
five minutes, thenempty; then give coldrinse 
for five minutes, and the clothes are ready 
for bluing. In the small washers the bluing 
had better be done in the wash tubs. 

A number of small washing appliances 
must be grouped with the so-called hand 
washing machines. One of these devices 
is in the form of a vacuum boiler, on the 
principle of a coffee percolator. It is 
easily handled, light in weight, easily kept 
clean, and costs little. It is used by 
placing it in the bottom of a clothes-boiler, 
funnel side down. The clothes are dis- 
tributed evenly around it, the boiler filled 
with cold water, to which shaved soap has 
been added. If the special stains have been 
removed, the soaking in cold water and the 
slow heating will remove the usual ones— 
such as egg, meat juice, oil, cream, etc. 
This washer cannot be used for colored 
clothes, nor woolens, because for both boil- 
ing is impossible. It is such a good labor- 
saver, and is so inexpensive that it can easily 
be afforded for the saving accomplished on 
the other clothes. The cost is $2.50 to $3.50. 

Again, there is the funnel type. This 
funnel is raised by a lever handle, so that 
the work is most efficient, and at the same 
time very easy. It is a hollow cone, and 
may be bought for any type of wash tub; 
and where set tubs are not in use, it can be 
constructed with a galvanized iron tub, 
mounted on legs, with a water outlet in 
the bottom. This machine is of the type 
that has its own stove. Again, the ease of 
the leverage is increased by a heavy spring, 
which draws the handle quickly away from 
the worker. This machine, of the kind to 
be used in a stationary tub, costs $8; the 
one with its own tub, such as would be of ser- 
vice in the country, or in camps where there 
are no stationary tubs,costs from $14 to $16. 


Another funnel machine has recently 
come before us. It is constructed with four 
smaller sections inside, which are supposed 


to increase the suction. This machine can . 


be found in three sizes, with a long and a 
short handle, so that it may be used in wash- 
tubs and wash-basins as well. This is 
purely a suction machine, entirely of hand- 
power, and depending upon the leverage of 
the arm. Initial cost, $1.50 to $3.50. 
Wringers A wringer greatly assists in 
hand washing. One for a sta- 
tionary tub would be more helpful if it were of 
reversible action, so that it could be put 
between two tubs and used without change. 
Wringers can be purchased at from $2 to $8, 
but it pays to consider the better quality— 
which should mean hard rubber rolls, heavy 
side springs, and ball-bearing action. The 
care of the wringer does much to counter- 
balance the cost price. It should never be left 
with the pressure on when not in use, as this 
will cause the rolls to flatten. Wipe the wrin- 
ger dry and slip on a cover, which can be a 
loose bag easily put on; and if for any 
reason the rolls are badly stained, they may 
be wiped off with a cloth moistened with 
kerosene. Kerosene removes stains, but 
is destructive to rubber if not thoroughly 
washed off. The electric machines are 
usually equipped with their own wringers, 
which are worked with the same motor 
that washes the clothes. 


Mangles Mangles are as much a time- 
and labor-saver to the ironer 
as the washing machineis to the washer. The 
mangle is an old device for pressing the 
clothes. Today wemay buy the cold mangle, 
which simply presses out the creases without 
giving any gloss, and without any of the 
sterilization which comes with the usual hot 
ironing. Acold mangle is constructed like a 
wringer, the rolls of hard wood, with springs 
at each side which control the pressure. It 
may be clamped to any table by the use 
of a thumb-screw. More expensive ones 
will be found with their own table. 

The clothes are slightly dampened, rolled, 
and then, instead of being ironed, are folded 
and put through the mangle. By repeating 
the process, each time folding to increase the 
thickness, the work is made complete. As 
there is no heat, the pieces must be hung up 
to dry after pressing. The initial cost of 
the cold mangle covers a large range, from 
$6.50 to $25, depending upon whether it 
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consists solely of the rolls which are to be 
attached to the table, or whether a table is 
its base, and again upon the strength and 
size of the spring. 

Heated mangles may be run by elec- 
tricity or by hand. One of these is gas- 
heated and hand-turned; the more expen- 
sive ones are gas-heated and electrically- 
driven. A steel cylinder plays the part of 
the iron, ironing the clothes, which are 
usually flat pieces. There are two or 
three rolis to these mangles—one a heated 
cylinder, the other a cloth-covered cylinder— 
which take the place of the ironing board. 
These mangles cost from $25 to $75, the 
price varying with the size and the quality 
of the mechanism, and the fuel and power 
cost depending upon the size. They will be 
found to use from 20 to 27 cu. ft. of gas per 
hour at the cost of 2 to 2.7 cents per hour, 
the power, 2 to 5 cents per hour, depending 
upon the size of the mangle. - 


Irons Irons, no matter what their 
heating appliance, should first 
be considered for their weight and for their 
shape. Itis claimed that the worker with the 
old-fashioned flatiron should have three irons 
ready for use. The weight of any of these three 
flatirons must be, after all, 
more or less to the worker’s 
liking. Three is rather a lim- 
ited number for one who 
does varied work, and espe- 
cially for one who is to do 
fine, dainty lingerie. She 
will find that besides her 
three—varying in weight 
from 4 to 7 pounds—she 
needs a small iron, with a 
decided point 
for little ruffles 
and for narrow , 
edgings, suchas ~ 
might be found 
on baby’s clothes. 
For perfect sleeve 
work she will like 
the long, narrow 
sleéve-iron; which 
noses its way well 
into the gathers 
and tucks of 
the sleeves. A 
new type of 
flatiron is the 
asbestos iron. 
These are sold 




















cally driven mangle 


A fully equipped gas-heated, electri- 


in sets of three, and are of special use to 
those whose hands are sensitive to heat. 
The handle is adjustable, but is lined with 
asbestos so as to prevent radiation of heat 
from the iron. This iron naturally keeps 
hot longer than the one not so protected. 


Gas Irons A number of varieties of gas 

irons have been put on the 
market, but only one, the “Rose Uneedit,”’ 
has been approved by the Institute. Not all 
of them have been tested, however. Safety is 
the first consideration in a gas iron, and 
its indiscriminate use is not recommended. 


Alcohol Irons An efficient and safe alcohol 
iron, the “Alpha,” weighs 8 
pounds and costs $10. The point to consider 
in the purchase of such an iron is largely 
the question of safety, all other things, 
such as weight and heating surface, having 
been considered. One must be sure that 
the alcohol iron is so constructed as not to 
be affected by draughts, and that its flame 
does not flare backward. It is easily seen 
that either condition would be dangerous. 


Electric Irons The electric iron is perhaps 
the best of the recent new 
irons. It is decidedly an economizer of time 


and labor. An iron of from six to eight pounds 

is the best for rapid ironing, because unless an 
iron be sufficiently large to have considerable 
heating surface, it will cool with heavy ironing 
faster than it heats. As a safety device to these 
irons, it is wise to have a small one-candle-power 
electric light connected with the attachment- 


plug to show whenever the iron is in use. 
A good plan is 
to lift the wire 
abovethe board 
by a ‘‘bird- 
cage” spring. 
The advantage 
of this spring is 
that it lifts the 
pipe or cord, as 
well as gives 
play when the 
iron is in use. 
The laundry 
equipment is 
hardly com- 
plete without 
good wax. It is 
suggested that 
the house- 
keeper buy the 
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yellow beeswax by the pound, as she may at 
paint shops at about sixty centsa pound. The 
wax may be cut in small bits as needed, tied 
up in a cloth, and the result is one of the 
best waxes that money can buy. Special 
attention should be given to the question 
of soaps, blues, and starches, because if 
they are poor, they will hinder the laundress. 


Blues As the housewife considers the 
purity of soaps, so should she 
consider the solubility of blues. A blue 
which does not dissolve entirely in the water 
is not only extravagant, but is likely to 
streak and spot the clothes. Liquid blues 
are soluble, but care must be taken that 
they do not contain iron, because in that 
case, if the clothes have not been properly 
rinsed from soap, spots and streaks, or even 
a yellow tinge of iron-rust, will appear. The 
housekeeper of today will soon learn that it 
is to her advantage to buy aniline blue, 
which comes in powdered form at about forty 
cents an ounce. Her ounce may be dissolved 
in one gallon of warm water, and bottled. 
Starch For family use, where 
collars and cuffs and 
shirts are sent out, wheat-starch 
will give the greatest satisfaction. 
Rice-starch is especially adapted 
to lingerie work. Cornstarch is 
suited to collars and cuffs and 
shirt-bosoms, used at the rate of 
two-thirds corn to one-third 
wheat. In the laundry-supply 
houses starch may be bought 
“ modified,” or especially pro- 
portioned for the kind of work 
it is to do. 


Other Supplies Besides the starch 

and the blue, the 
expert laundress would like to see 
in her laundry closet ammonia, 
oxalic acid, salt, borax, washing- 
soda, and chloride of lime, from 
which she makes a bleach. She 
would want besides, gum arabic 
and vinegar. The ammonia and 
borax are great helps in washing 
woolens and colored 
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new dressing to silk; the washing-soda and 
chloride of lime, properly combined, make 
a bleach more efficient than sunlight, 
and if thoroughly washed out after careful 
use, are no more harmful than sunlight. 


A knowledge of textiles plays 
a most important part in 
successful stain-removing. Cottons and 
linens may be treated without injury with 
acids and alkalis, if they are thoroughly 
washed out. Silks and woolens, being 
animal fiber, are very susceptible to chem- 
icals, especially strong alkalis, like soda, or 
any of the bleaches made from soda. To 
remove stains from any colored fabric is 
almost impossible without removing the 
color. 


Stains 


Fruit and Almost all fruit stains, except 
Coffee Stains peach, may be considered. 
The sugar in the fruit-juice crystallizes in 
the fiber, and holds the coloring matter 
with it. Here the housewife may apply 
an old principle—if she wants to dis- 
solve sugar easily, use hot water. 
Fruit stains may be easily re- 
moved by placing the stained 
portion over a bowl and pour- 
ing boiling water on it from a 
height. The heat will soften 
the sugar and liquefy it, while 
pouring from a height will 
drive it out. The same pro- 
cess will remove coffee stains. 
Peach stains may be re- 
moved by bleaching with 
Javelle water. Apply a few 
drops of Javelle to the stain, 
following instantly with boiling 
water. Much rinsing must follow 
the Javelle water, as it is a 
chloride of lime bleach, destruc- 
tive to fiber if allowed to re- 
main or dry in the fiber. Put 1 
lb. washing soda into an agate 
pan and add 1 quart boiling wa- 
ter. Dissolve % lb. of the lime 
in 1 quart cold water. Let the 
mixture settle, then pour the 
clear liquid into the dissolved 
soda. Bottle and 


clothes; the oxalic 








oy To give the best and most saieiaiia’ results, the 
acid is one agent for heating surface of an electric iron must be evenly 


removing 1ron- SUSt  ccched. The surface of the upper iron in the ac- 
and ink stains; salt companying illustration means waste and streaks; 
and-vinegar set colors; the lower one insures efficiency and a minimum 
the gum arabic gives expenditure of electricity 

i . 


keep ina dark place. 
Iron-Rust Stains 


Put in a bowl one 
quart of water and 
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a teaspoonful of borax; over this lay the 
cloth containing the stain. Apply dilute 
hydrochloric acid, drop by drop, until the 
stain brightens. Dip this immediately into 
water. If the stain is not removed, use 
the same process until the stain disap- 
pears; then rinse thoroughly, using 
either borax or ammonia in the 
rinsing water, thereby neutraliz- 
ing any trace of acid that may 
remain. 


& . . 


Ink Stains i 

Wet the spot with «| 

cold water, then 

drop oxalic acid solution on 
the stain; let it stand fora f= 
few seconds, and then rinse i " 
in water to which a little am- 
monia has been add- 














can be quickly put on the line. The 
bedding usually follows, because it 
takes up much room on the line, and 
can be drying while the starching of 
the body clothes is being done. All 
the white clothes, after being soaked, 
should be placed in clean water, hot 
enough to be comfortable to the 
hands. Soap the articles thor- 
oughly, and if washing by hand, 
wash both sides. After wash- 
ing, the clothes should be 
boiled, or else scalded in a tub 
of very hot water, then a hot 
rinse followed by a cold one 
applied, and they are ready for 
bluing. If a naphtha soap is 
used, the boil or hot rinse should 
be omitted. 
To blue, the clothes should be 
thoroughly opened 


ed. Another plan is see is on eee essential a ironing-board, to avoid streaking 

to ] 7 to th >< ai and where the laundry is too small tor a permanent or s otting. For 
app'y . “ sai - one, the board should be hinged to the wall and pro- RE 

one or two drops of ae coh on ge eee” as Il end i table-linen the 
malic acid with a “oo yf ae om ek a ee, 0. ee 

Ome a : place of a round one will prove valuable in ironing oo) A 

dropper, following the shoulders of shirts and waists by the wringer, 


with one or two 

drops of Javelle water, then rinsing with 
hot water and repeating until the stain is 
removed. 


Chocolate Borax assists in the removal of 
and Cocoa these stains, and cold water 
Stains and soap may. be used for 

both cocoa and _ chocolate. 
Cold water is always preferable for cocoa, 
since hot water will serve merely to set the 
stain. 


Use lukewarm water, and 
after the fabric has soaked, 
wash with naphtha soap and warm water. 


Blood Stains 


This is a type by itself, 
as graphite has to be 
dealt with. Rub lard into it, then wash 
it out with warm water and suds. The 
lard acts as a medium for floating or 
loosening the graphite. 


Wagon Grease 


Washing Methods All white clothes, such 

; as table-linen, bed- 
ding, and body-linen, are easier washed if 
they have had a little soaking. Soaking 
overnight hastens the work of wash-day. 
The clothes should be soaked in groups and 
washed in groups, the table-linen being the 
first chosen, because it is easily washed, and 


should be done with 
less pressure than for the other clothes, 
as a tight wringer makes creases which are 
hard to iron out. Body-linen is starched, 
after bluing. We do not starch table-linen, 
because fine damask, if sufficiently damp- 
ened and ironed until dry, will have all the 
dressing that is considered good taste. 
Body-linen wears better and looks better 
if starched with thin starch—1 1-2 tea- 
spoonfuls of starch to one quart of water. 
The necks or yokes of gowns, chemises, and 
corset-covers; the ruffles and tucks of 
drawers and petticoats; the entire apron and 
dress, as well as shirtwaist, should usually 
be starched. 

In hanging out clothes, if you have line- 
space, hang in groups. The table-linen 
should be hung straight, with a half ora 
third over the line to prevent pinning out 
the corners. The bedding, towels, and pil- 
low-slips should be similarly hung, the lat- 
ter wrong side out. Body clothes are also 
hung wrong side out, on the line with the 
wind, so that the wind will gothrough them. 
This prevents their tearing, as well ascaus- 
ing them to dry faster. In sprinkling 
clothes, we should sprinkle evenly, remem- 
bering that the thin and thick parts require 
more moisture to keep the thin parts moist 
and to get the thick parts damp. Clothes 
which are poorly sprinkled may be a handi- 
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cap to the best ironer. Care should be given 
to the folding and rolling after the sprinkling, 
and all tucks, hems, laces, and embroidery 
should be laid in the center of the roll. 
Ironing should be done with clean, hot 
irons, as either cold or dirty irons will soil 
the clothes, causing all kinds of streaks and 
grimy spots. Table-linen should be ironed 
on both sides; embroidery and laces on 
the wrong side, laid on a pad. Iron as 
large a space each time as is possible, iron- 
ing each thoroughly dry before passing to 
the next, as in handling the clothes there 
will thus be less wrinkling. Ruffles, with 
their tucks and embroidery, are usually 
ironed first, then sleeves and yokes. A 
good ironer always irons her garment dry. 
Shirtwaists and dresses can be hung on 
waist-hangers to keep the shoulders shapely. 
Beside the small piles of white clothes, one 
will find a pile of colored clothes and linens. 
General rules for washing colored clothes 
would perhaps be the most helpful. 
The colors may be set before washing by 
using salt and water in any proportion 
which stops the color from running, the 
usual proportion being two cups of salt 
to one gallon of water. Having set the 
color, wash as quickly as possible with a 
good white soap, preferably in the form of 
suds. Do not boil, do not use very hot 
water, do not use strong chemicals; starch 
and hang wrong side out in the shade. 
It will be found advisable to do as much 
ironing on the wrong side as possible, toavoid 
glazing; also, this often prevents changes of 
color from the heat of the iron. Two extra 
precautions may be suggested: Do not 
blue pinks, lavenders, greens, or yellows; 
do not mix various colors in one tub. 
Woolens and flannels require great 
care, because if they are rubbed, or 
twisted by wringing, they will shrink 
and grow thick and hard. Woolens 
cannot be boiled. They should be washed 
in waters of the same temperature, and the 
soap should be in solution, and that soap 
should be a white soap, mild enough for 
washing one’s face and hands. If it is 
desired to whiten, add borax or ammonia 
to the wash water. These are the only two 
things that can be used for general bleaching 
of woolens. Rinse the woolens in water 
of the same temperature in which they 
were washed. Do not hang in a freezing 
cold temperature, too near the hot stove, 
nor in the scorching hot sun, for white 
woolens sunburn. Knitted goods should 
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be laid in shape when being dried, and in the 
case of such things as sweaters and petti- 
coats, it would be advisable to measure 
while shaping, these measurements matching 
those taken before washing. Woven fabrics 
should be pulled in shape and hung straight 
whiledrying. This applies especially to trou- 
sers, blankets, waists and shirts. Blankets can 
be particularly well dried in curtain-stretch- 
ers. Any ironing of woolens should be done 
with cheese cloth between garment and iron. 

The ordinary lace and neckwear may be 
done with the family washing, but it is 
hardly fair to expect that handsome, deli- 
cate thirigs will be given the proper care 
on a busy wash-day. The person who has 
purchased these things is the best one to 
appreciate their value, and she should 
learn how to wash them. A suds of soap and 
water should be made, the fine lace laid 
in it, the washing then being done entirely by 
squeezing, as there should be no rubbing 
to break the frail little threads. If one is 
afraid to handle the lace, it may be washed 
in soapy water by shaking it in a fruit-jar. 
Fine lace is never ironed, but is pinned in 
shape. If it is pinned when very wet it will 
be found to be stiff enough when dry. Many 
pins should be used—enough to pin out all 
the scallops, points, and picots on each. 

In the washing of silk one may have 
color to contend with. If it happens to be 
Habutai, washable satin, or a pongee, the 
same care given to lace or woolen goods in 
washing will be all that is necessary. A 
little of the new finish may be produced by 
a fine rinsing in gum-arabic water, using 
about one teaspoonful of gum-arabic to 
one quart of warm water. Be sure that 
the gum-arabic is thoroughly dissolved. 
All these silks or satins should be ironed 
when half-dry, rather than left to dry and 
sprinkled afterwards. 

Chamois and doeskin gloves should be 
washed in lukewarm water. If the gloves 
are a little small, or even of the exact size, it 
will be found better to wash them on the 
hands. A very soft brush will assist in 
cleaning the ends of the fingers and seams, 
and will prove less wearing than rubbing 
with the fingers. They should be rinsed in 
water to which a little soap has been added, 
then taken carefully from the hands, laid in 
a towel, pressed dry, pulled into shape, 
and hung to dry with the fingers blown 
out. A little rubbing and a little pulling 
during the drying will keep them soft and 
give them a finish like new. 








